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LETTER OF TRANSMITT AX 

« 

• Department or the Interior, 

, Office of KDccATiq&/ 
Washington, D.C., June 19SS. 

Sir: The first State normal school in America was founded by the 
colleagues of Horace Mann at Lexington, Mass. It was legally 
established during the panic of 1837. The law which gave it birth 
passed in 1838, and the school opened in 1839. Later it was moved to 
West Newton and still later to Framingham, where* it still exists. 
This, the first State institution especially designed for the preparation 
of teachers, was a specialized type of secondary school to which pupils 
who passed an examination in common-school subjects were admitted. 

A few States still recognize high schools and j unior colleges as adequate 
tocher-preparatory institutions,, but it is believed that such arrfcnge- 
ents are now passing. * „ 

In 1894 Massachusetts again took the lead, in making graduation 
from the high school necessary for admission to the normal schools. 
This step automatically put these institutions on the college level. 
The presidents of these'tochools now undertook to establish the proper 
standards for teaching. It was logical that they should find them- 
selves preparing teachers for a profession. In -the meantime the 
universities and the liberal arts colleges gave some attention to 
teaching. Iowa began in 1873, and Mictiigan founded a chair of 
pedagogy 4b 1879. In genertl, these schools prepared the high-school 
teachere and the normal schools prepared elementary-echool teachers. 

Since these early beginnings much progress has been made in the • 
preparation of teachers. The majority of the normal schools have* 
increased the length of their curricula and have become degree- 
granting teachers colleges and nearly all of the colleges and univer- 
sities have larger numbers of their graduates going^into teaching than 
into any other line of work. It .was only natural that such a diversity 
of teacher-educating agencies should raise a great many controversial 
issues and that there should be numerous instances of overlapping 
and unnecessary duplication of effort. This was' evident at the 1915 
meeting of the National Education Association in Oakland, Calif., 
when tha desirability of a survey was discussed and a committee to 
investigate its possibility Was appointed. Mr. D. B. Waldo, president 
of the Teachere College at Kalamazoo, was a member of that early 
committee. At the time of the appointment of the board of consult- 41 
ants of this Survey only he and Dr. Lord were still living and in ; 
active service. - * ’ k 
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The Seventy-first Congress authorized a survey of the education of 
teache^on a Nation-wide scope which has been conducted during 
3 the last 3 years under the immediate direction of Dr. E. S. Evenden, ' 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
has served was associate director. 

According to the Authorization Act the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers was to study “the qualifications of teachers in 
the public schools, the supply of available teachers, the facilities 
available and needed for teacher training, including courses of study 
<“ .and methods of teaching." The data presented in this volume, the 
second in a series of six vblumes in which the final report will appear, 
are concerned primarily- with the present personnel of the teachers 
in the American public Schools, conditions affecting the supply 
of and demand for such teachers, thg characteristics of prospective 
teachers in teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges, and the qualifi- ’ 
cations of the staff members in higher educational institutions in 
which’ prospective teachers are being educated. 

The data for parts I and III were ob tailed and tabulated by the 
central Survey staff at Washington junder the direction of Dr. Guy 
Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. Part II of this 
volume, the study of prospective teachers in higher educational 
institutions, was done ae a cooperative study and directed by Harold 
G. Bltfe, head of the department of sociology, Colorado State Teachers 
. College, Greeley? Colo., and principal specialist in student personnel 
guidance. The data in the three parts of this volume present the 
most complete pictures thus far available of the three personnel 
groups studied. The data were collected in the saiqfj|gyay and at 
the same time, which makes them more useful for comparisons among 
groups of teachers, sections of the country, States, types of educa- 
, tional institutions, and other bases. It is certain that data in this 
volume will be useful not only in the development of State programs 
for the preparation of teachers, hut they will also serve as a very 
valuable record of conditions existing throughout the United States 
at the time they were collected. I therefore recommend that these 
three studies be published as one volume in the final report of this 
investigation. •* 

Respectfully submitted. ' 

. Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. “ 

The Secretary of the Interior. v - 
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In order to present the situation in the United States with respect 
to the education of teachers in the public schools, the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers endeavored to obtain informa- 
tion about the personnel of three groups — teachers in service, students 
preparing to be teachers, and teachers of prospective teachers. 
Tables summarizing^ the most important of the personnel data from 
these three studies are included in this volume of the Survey report. 
The primary purpose of these three studies was to secure data which 
would show conditions as they were at the time the Survey was made 
and which would serve as the basis for recommendatiqns for lines of 
future development.* 

A letter was addressed to State superintendents of schools, presi- 
^ dents and deans of institutions preparing teachers, and a selected 
group of city and county superintendents asking them to list the 
most pressing problems in the education of teachers in their areas. 
The answers to these requests were used in determining which of the 
' many problems should be selected for^tudy in the Survey. The 
Survey staff^hen attempted to prepare the information blanks so 
that all data requested had a bearing upon one or more of the problems 
selected. In this way it was possible to reduce the number of ques- 
tions asked, the time required to answer them and the time and 
, expense of tabulating the answers. Many other questions, of course, 
could have been included, and individual members of the staff And 
special consultants in a number of cases suggested that additional 
data be requested. The policy followed, however, was to ask only 
> questions related to the selected problems which the Survey expected 
to use in its reports. 

In order to make the data comparable for the country as a whole 
the information blanks were distributed to all teachers, supervisors, 
and administrative officers in the public schools and the answers 
sent directly to the United States Office of Education in Washington, 

, D.C. (The method of doing this and of tabulating the ans wers is 
described in chapter I.) Almost the same procedure was followed 
in obtaini n g the data from the staff members of the cooperating higher 
educational institutions. 

As a result of the way in which the data blanks were prepared, 
distributed, collected, andP tabulated, it is the opinion of the Survey 
staff that the data presented in this volume show in a reliable manner 
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the ‘‘personnel pictures" for the three groups studied as they were 
in the United States in the years for which the data were collected. 

As was previously stated it was impossible to study all of the prob- 
lems in the field of the education of teachers — not even all of the 
important problems. Neither was it possible to study for all groups 
of teachers the problems selected for study in the Survey. These 
limitations will appear as special groups of teachers or special workers 
attempt to secure data concerning their status in 1930-31 or 1931-32. 
Only the data for the largest groups were carried through the entire 
range of the studies and the smaller groups appear as separate groups 
in only a few of the tables. As soon as this policy was determined 
those in- charge of the Survey offered to make available to interested 
and responsible' representatives of the smaller and special groups the 
data which the Survey had collected concerning the personnel of those 
groupd* The possibilities of such studies were made known through 
the columns of School Life, the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and through reports to the members of the 
Professional Advisory Committee (made up of representatives of 
many of the special groups). In response to this invitation a number 
of States and several special groups had duplicate Hollerith cards 
punched for use in more intensive studies than wero possible in the 
Survey. Neither -the names nor the addresses of individuals were 
recorded on the Hollerith cards so the identity of individuals could 
not be determined in any of these studies. 

The personnel data procured by the three studies reported in this 
volume were of service in most of the special studies conducted by the 
Survey. These personnel data revealed in several of the fields of 
special study problems which Had not been attacked, showed some 
problems to be more and others less acute than was generally thought, 
indicated the extent and location of problems not national in scope, 
changed the focus of some teacher-preparation problems and in a 
number of instances suggested next steps in programs for the improve- 
ment of teacher education and located the educational units respon- 
sible for those next steps. It is expected that national and State edu- 
cational officials responsible for the education of teachers will be able 
to find numerous .other uses for these data. This volume also con- 
tains much material for desirable educational publicity which will 
keep the important problem of procuring adequately prepared teach- 
ers for the public schools before the school patrons of the several 
States until subsequent State or national studies show that the inade- 
quacies and inequalities of 1930-31 and 1931-32 have been removed. 

Because of the importance of the personnel data obtained in these 
studies and the necessary delay between their collection and appear- 
ance in the final report the policy was followed of making the more 
important findings available as quickly as the returns were tabulated. 
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This was done through a series of articles prepared by Survey staff 
members and published in School Life and also by numerous papers 
and addresses given before national educational organizations by Sur- 
vey staff members. Many of the tables w^ie mimeographed and pre- 
sented to the Board of Consultants and ttte Professional Advisory 
Committee and also made available from the Office of Education to 
interested individuals or organizations. 

The data blanks used in parts I and III of this report were prepared 
by the associate director and‘Dr. Guy C. Gamble. Helpful sugges- 
tions on form and arrangement were obtained from Richard Warren, 
and from Samuel H. Musick, of the Planning Division of the United 
States Government Printing Office. -The handling of the returns, 
their transfer to Hollerith cards, their routing through the mechanical 
tabulating machines and the preparation of the final tables were done 
under the immediate direction of Dr. Gamble. 

Part II Student Personnel — Prospective Teachers, was prepared 
by Prof. Harold G. Blue, head of the department of sociology, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo,, and principal specialist 
in student personnel guidance. Professor Blue made this study in 
cooperation with the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
and under the direction of a committee of the faculty of the school of 
education of the University of Chicago. 

The Survey staff realizes that it would have been impossible to make 
the studies contained in this volume of the report had it not been for 
the cooperation of all of the people who supplied the basic data. We, 
therefore, wish to acknowledge our indebtedness and express our 
gratitude to (a) the State superintendents and State commissioners of 
education and the city and county superintendents who distributed 
Inquiry No. 1 ; (6) the 454,742 teachers, and administrative and super- 
visory officers who returned their data blanks; (c) the 12,880 students 
who supplied the answers to the student questionnaires; ( d) the presi- 
dents of 637 cooperffting institutions in which teachers are prepared 
who distributed the data blanks to their staffs; and ( e ) the 21,742 staff 
members who answered them. 

In addition to these persons who supplied the essential material for 
the studies we acknowledge special assistance in connection with these 
studies from the Editorial Division of the Office of Education, the 
Tabulating and other units of the Miscellaneous Service Section of 
the Department of the Interior, the Mail Division of the Office of 
Education, and the Office of the Chief Clerk of the Office of Education. 

E. S. Evenden, 
Associate Director. t 



TEACHER PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

PART I. TEACHER PERSONNEL IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 

* CHAPTER I 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE TEACHING 
PERSONNEL STUDY 

Educational expansion after the World War .— The decade following 
the World War was a period of rapid expansion for education com- 
parable in many ways to the expansions in other lines of endeavor. 
Educational conditions revealed during and immediately following the 
W orld War made us as a Nation more education-conscious than we 
bad been before. Teachers' salaries were increased, more preparation 
was demanded of teachers, new school buildings were built, school 
terms were lengthened, many new high schools and junior colleges 
were started and colleges and universities were forced, within the 
space of 2 or 3 years, to provide for twice as many students. 

All went well as long as the rate of economic expansion was fast 
enough to pay for the increased services and the services increased 
rapidly enough to absorff all the new recruits to teaching. 

The financial crisis beginning in 1929 demonstrated to the economic 
and industrial groups that unplanned and unregulated expansion could 
not continue indefinitely. Two or three years before that date the 
educational leaders responsible for. the preparation and certification 
of teachers were aware that the supply of new teachers had over- 
taken the demand and that something w.ould have to* be done 
- about it. 

From 1920 to 1930 the number of public-school elementary teachers 
increased from 576,246 to 640,957, an increase of 11 percent.. Public- 1- 
school secondary teachers increased in number from 101 ,958 to 213,306 
or 109 percen|. The increase for both combined was 26 percent. 
During the same 10-year period, the number of resident students in 
the normal schools and teachers colleges increased from 135,412' to 
161,524, or 20 percent, while the attendance in the colleges and uni- 
versities jumped from 462,445 to 924,275, or 100 percent, an increase 
of 82 percent for the two combined. Most of this increase came 
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during the firat 6 years of this period, so that by 1927, presidents of 
normal schools and teachers colleges, deans of schools of education, 
and State superintendents of education were keenly aware that there 
were more certificated teachers than there' were teaching positions. 
Placement offices and teachers agencies were unable to procure posi- 
tions for theh*^ registrants. Student advisers and guidance officers 
did not know how to advisb those 'interested in becoming teachers. 
Boards of education, especially in the larger and wealthier cities, 
were deluged with applications for placement. 

Proposal for a survey of teaching — These situations explain why the 
national organizations of the three groups most directly concerned 
with ttye education of teachere — the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the National Association of Deans of Education, and the 
Council’of State Superintendents and Commissioners of Education — 
decided in 1928 to ask the Federal Government to include in its 
program of national surveys a survey of the education of teachers. 
With the aid of representatives of these three organizations, Dr. William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, procured from 
the Seventy-first -Congress an authorization for such a survey, at a 
cost not to exceed $200,000 (later reduced to $180,000). It wus 
authorized to extend over a period of 3 years and to include a study 
of “the qualifications of teachers in the public schools, the supply, of 
available teachere, the facilities available and needed for teacher 
training, including courses of study and methods of teaching.” / 

Organization of the Survey . — As soon aa possible after the survey was 
authorized . an organization was perfected (described in more detail 
in vol. VI and shown on the inside covers of this volume) and inquiries 
were addressed to the presidents of all institutions educating teachers, 
to State superintendents of public instruction, and to representative 
city superintendents, asking them to list the problems connected with 
the education of teachere in their institutions, States, or cities which 
were most difficult to solve at that time. The replies were tabu- 
lated and, in the light of the answers, the problems to be included in 
the survey were selected. 

At the second meeting of the board of consultants it became appar- 
ent that the problems selected for 'study demanded certain data 
about the teaching personnel' which were not available in the Federal 
Office of Edupation on in 'the several State departments. Many of 
the facts had been ascertained by one or another agency but were not 
comparable. They had been collected for different years or at differ- 
ent times in the same year., They were not obtainedhtn' answer tp the 
same questions or on the same forms. They had been tabulated in 
different combinations and for different purposes. As a result, 
even though some of these studies were comprehensive and conducted 
very scientifically, the results could not be used for comparison with 
the findings from similar studies in other States. 
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In order to obtain the data needed to throw light upon some of the 

problems included in the survey and data which would be comparable' 
for different States and for different sections of the country, it Was 
decided to obtain the desired information directly from the individuals 
working in the public schools. Only in this way was it possible to 
procure data which could -be used as representing national conditions. 

A million questionnaires. — The number of individuals employed as 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators in the public-school systems 
of the United States in 1930-31 was nearly a milli on. Because of the 
number of blanks to be handled and answers to be tabulated it was 
imperative to reduce the number of questions to the smallest possible 
.number which would give the data desired for studying the problems 
selected. To insure the inclusion of all essential data and to pre- 1 ' 
elude asking for any facts which would not be needed or used 
the survey staff first drew up jri “dummy form" the tables which 
were desired for the final report. The inquiry or data sheet was then 
prepared in the light of those tables and the items in the tables checked 
against the items in the questionnaires. Other factors, largely of 
cost, made it desirable to limit the questions asked 4 to those which 
could be included on both sides of one page. This, of course, made 
it necessary to omit many questions which individuals or special 
groups desired to include and to which the answers would undoubtedly 
have been both interesting and valuable to the groups concerned. 
Preference was given to those questions which concerned the largest' 
groups. ‘ Also because of the number involved it was necessaiy to 
make the inquiry os easily handled as possible — both by those who • 
supplied the data and by those who had to tabulate it. With this in 
mind the questions were “ precoded ” for use with Hollerith tabulating 
machines and a scheme of circling code numbers for the appropriate 
answers or inserting figures reduced the time .needed to answer the 
questions to a minimum. This scheme also greatly reduced the time 
required to transfer the data from the questionnaires to Hollerith 
cards. Inquiry 1 is reproduced as figures 1 and 2 because it will 
help in understanding the tables presented in this section and also 
because it has many features which will be valuable as suggestions 
to those conducting similar studies. 

Distribution aj the inquiries . — One or two other facts in connection 
with these inquiries will aid in the understanding of this study and 
explain- some of its limitations. In the first place it was thought 
desirable to have the data sheets returned directly to the Office of 
Education in Washington by each individual. The assurance was 
given in Commissioner Cooper's letter on each inquiry that the 
answers would be used only in group tabulations which would in no 
way identify the individual answering. It was thought that in this 
impersonal way moto accurate data would be given on all questions 
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than would have been obtained had the inquiries been collected by 
. local administrators, even though nearly all of the data asked for 
were matters of record in many school systems (although not in the 
exact form asked for). 

united states department or the interior 
office or education 



Piouu 1.— Inquiry 1, pagel. 


.In the second place, several conditions made it necessary to secure 
• the cooperation of State and city superintendents in the distribution of 
the inquiries. There is no mailing list for all public-school teachers 
and the task of addressing a milli on letters, lw ° n g tjhe State directories 
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(not available in many States), would have been prohibitive in cost 
and time. It was necessary to ask State commissioners of education 
State superintendents of education, and superintendents of schools in 
ciUes of 2,600 population and more to cooperate in the distribution of 



the questionnaires and the return envelops. Because the fr anking 
. P nvile e e fodd not be extended to these State, city, and county educa- 
* hon officials the cooperation also involved the expense of mailing or 
mr-w-voi. a — a *• 
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delivering the inquiries and envelops to county superintendents, to 
superintendents of smaller cities, and to building principals; who in 
« turn were ««hed to complete the distribution to the individual teachers 
and educational workers under their immediate jurisdiction. It is 
’ f Iear 11141 the necessity of using this method of distribution resulted 
in a numbered l e a k age points before the data sheets ever reached 
* the teachers who were expected to answer them. Subsequent checks 
on this item indicated that some State departments, a number of city 
superintendents, and many county superin tendentfr and principals 
did not distribute the inquiries or did not distribute all of them. 
This may have been because they were not fully informed concerning 
the purpose of the study, or of the desirability pf having replies from all 
teachers, or because they were too occupied with other things and did 
not distribute the material before the time set for returning data and 
decided that it was then not necessary, or because they did not choose 
to invest in this study the few dollars required for postage. • 

Tabl* 1. Distribution of inquin es to public-school personnel and total receipts bu 

States, 1930-31 * 
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To the foregoing losses in possible replies must of course be 
added the number of individuals who received the data blank and 
•for one reason or another did not answer it. - Because of the simple 
nature of the questions asked, the ease of answering them, the imper- 
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sona] handling of the replies and reports from several representative ' 
poups of teachere,it is believed that a very high percentage of the 
inquiries which were received were answered and returned to the 
survey headquarters at Washington. In any event, the n um hereof 
replies received (463,141 in time to be tabulated, 2,601 too late to be 
used) represent 47.9 percent of the number sent out. The number 
distributed was based upon estimates of the number needed by the 
State and city superintendents who were asked to cooperate in the 
distribution. Since these estimates should have been slightly in excess, 
of the actual numbers needed, the returns undoubtedly represent 
more than a 50 percent return. The ntfnber of inquiries distributed ' 
and the number of replies received by States is given in table 1. 

Repreeentativeness oj answers received . — From this table it will be $ 
seen that the percentage of returns varies from 5.8 percent ip West 
Virginia to 79.1 percent in New Jersey. It is also clear from this ' 
table that while some States were not adequately represented these 
States were not confined to any section of the country nor to any 
special type so far as industrial or economic status waa concerned. 

The slightly lower percentages of returns from some of the Southern 
States is due, at least in part, to the Wer percentage of returns from ' 
Negro teachers. This situation was indicated in volume IV of the 
Survey report^The Education of Negro Teachers— which was pre- 
pared under ther direction of Dr. Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist 
in the education of Negroes, Office of Education. 

When possible throughout the preparation of the report comparisons 
were made with data from other studies, particularly recent State * 
surveys in order to determine to what extent the data obtained from 
this inquiry were representative. In almost all cases they have been 
found to be representative of conditions in 1930-3 1 . In the instances 
where differences jeere found they indicated that the selective factors 
which operated in this inquiry tended to present conditions in a 
slightly more favorable light than would have been the case had 100 
percent, returns been received. A selective factor may have been 
introduced in the cities and counties which did not distribute the 
inquiry blanks. * These may have included a larger proportion of the 
cities and counties with embarrassed budgets or those without pro- 
fessionally minded leaders. Even this possible selective factor did 
not operate uniformly because in some" of the larger and wealthier 
cities and counties the blanks were not distributed because of the 
attitude of the superintendents toward any and all questionnaires. 
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10 NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Representativeness of different fields of work. — A distribution of the 
returns to Inquiry No. 1 (table 2) in terms of the educational level 
and the kind of work performed is -valuable for two reasons. In the 

• first place it shows from another basis of comparison that the sam- 
pling was representative because such items as the proportion of 
teachers in elementary grades kre similar to the proportion reported 
by the United States Office of Education in its statistics on public- 
school systems. The returns from the Survey investigation indicate, 
for example, that about 71 percent of the teachers were in elementary 
schools and the United States Office of Education statistics indicate 
75.03 percent.' In the second place this distribution (table 2) gives 

• the most complete distribution of the total educational personnel for 
public schools which has been obtained. I'his table should be of use 
to all persons engaged in vocational guidance and of equal use to all 
persons responsible in any way for the administration of institutions 
which prepare teachers. A few examples of the type of information 
which may be obtained from table 2 will be given but before listing 

- , them one important caution will be expressed. In any table in which 
the data have been combined for the country as a whole the na- 
tional averages should not be used as the basis for programs of indi- 
vidual States. For example, there were listed 3,513 teachers of the 
mentally defective. This means about one such teacher per hundred 
teachers in the regular elementary and secondary classes. Owing to 
the fact that some States have made very meager provision for such 
children while others have been much more generous in providing for 
such unfortunates the actual percentages vary from a small fraction of 1 
percent to 2 or more percent. National medians or averages may 
be 'considered only o| rough guides or indices. * 

The distributions in table 2 indicate that for the country as a whole 
there wer^ about 20 times as many Veachers as principals — the next 
larj^hst group. This does not mean that the average school building 
•was one with 20 teachers and a principal because many teaching 
principals would have listed teaching as their main work. The fact, 
that the inquiry provided- for only one answer— the main work of the 
individual — will also affect the national picture for some of the special 
forms of work, e.g., athletic coach, was reported as the main work ofy 
only 836 individuals but there were obviously thousands of teachers 
who gavel some of their time to coaching kthletics. 

Table 2 also shows the very marked tendency in the United States 
W have separate teachers for the so-called special subjects of agri- 
culture, art and drawing, commercial education, health, home eco- 
nonucs, industrial arts, and music. It also shows that except for 
commercial subjects these special teachers were used extensively in 

1 *««**. Emery M. StaUatWl Summary at Bdumthm, UfflMO. Waataloctoa, D.C.. U.B Offlm of 
: Education, BnUoUo 103), no. SQ. voL 2, p. ». 
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the elementary schools as well as in the departmentally organized 
junior and senior high schools. 

Similar observations may be made for the supervisors in those 
special fields. Odiously, most of the work in those special subjects 
was carried by Jhe special teachers. Because the regular felassroom 
teachers more frequently cany responsibility for . instruction in art; 
health, and music these three fields showed the largest number of 
supervisors. 

Table 2 also shows that the teaching of atypical children was very 
largely ah elementary-school problem. A few teachers for these 
groups were listed for the junior high school ievel and an almost 
negligible number for the senior high school— the one exception being 
teachers for speech defectives. Comment could be extended on this 
table to indicate the significance of the presence in the distribution of 
such classification as deans of boys, deans of girls, school librarians, 
cafeteria managers, dietitians, school physicians, school dentists, .* 
school hursee, psychologists, vocational councilors, and research and 
survey specialists. The table indicates the growings complexity of 
the educational service rendered in American public schools and the 
wide range of positions for which special preparation may be made. 
While there is little doubt that tjie number of workers in these special 
and newer fields of service will increase it must be remembered that 
about 91 percent of t£e returns were from teachers, about 7 percent 
from supervisors an^ administrators, an/ only 2 percent from these 
special service fields. These percentages help to keep the whole 
picture of public educational service in mind. 

Classijicaiwns use4 in part /.—The original authorization by Con- 
gress for the Survey placed certain limitations upon the money 
available, tlje time of the study, .and the principal fields to be studied. 
These limitations made it necessary to select the studies to be made 
and the educational groups' to be included. When during the second 
year of the Survey the remaining $150,000 was reduced by $20,000 
and the working time of all employees reduced by more than 7 
percent, it became necessary to abandon some of the studies already 
started in order to complete the ones considered more important. 
For these reasons many of the groups listed in table 2 were not con- 
tinued in the remaining tabulations. Selection was made primarily 
m U P°° basis of the numbers involved and the relationship of the 
groups to the other sections of the Survey. 

Of the 463,141 answers received by June 20, 1931, the last date on 
which answers were included in the tables, 14,720 were from Negro 
teachers, 294 were from Indians, and 208 from school employees of 
other races. The replies from Negroes 1 were used in. volume IV of 
the Survey report and the replies from the Indian employees were 
turned over to the Education Division of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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for special study. The tabulations in this part of the report unlees 
otherwise specified, will be for’ the 447,917 -white employees whose 
' answers were received in time to be used. 

Rural teachers constitute one of the largest groups add so were 
selected for special emphasis in the tabulations. They are also in- 
volved j&tnany of the controversial issues which were being studied in 
other sections of the Survey. In order to obtain a sharper classifica- 
tion of ru/at- teachers they were selected by the use of classifications 
12 and 14, -figure 1. Teachers in 1- and 2-teacher schools in the open 
country are billed “rural teachers” throughout this part. In the 
tabulations they were separated from teachers in open-country schools 
with three or more teachers since these schools are more likely to be con- 
solidated schools and represent in most cases higher s tan dards than 
are found in the rural schools: The size of the community has been 
shown by many studies to have a direct relationship to its educational 
standards. For this reason many of the tabulations were made for 
communities of different sizes. The distribition of replies according to 
size of community was: Rural teachers, 61,552 (24.7 percent); 
elementary teachers in open-country schools with three or more teach- 
ers, 13,635 (5.5 percent) ; elementary teachers in villages with less than 
2,500 population, 51,315 (20.6 percent); elementary teachers in cities 
of 2,500 to 9,999 population, 27,034 (10.8 percent); elementary teach- 
ers in cities of 10,000 to 99,999 population 45,364 (18.2 percent) ;^and 
elementary teachers in cities of 100,000 population and more, 50,498 
(20.2 percent). In all cases the number of replies was large enough to 
giVe reliable data for the entire country or for large areas but here 
again a caution must be given when the tables carry returns from 
individual States. For example, the percentage of teachers reporting 
as rural from Massachusetts was only 2.5 while from South Dakota it 
was 73.5. The mean for the country as a whole was 30.2. 

Table 3 — a comparison of the elementary teachers in communities of 
different sizes in Massachusetts and South Dakota with the percentage 
of the population living in those communities — is introduced to show 
the possibilities of variation^ if the Survey returns were used for 
descriptions of educational conditions in individual States unless the 
number of returns was very large and all other principal factors 
involved were known. 

The distribution of returns to inquiry 1 from teachers in junior high 
school and senior high school distributed by size of community are 
given in table 4. 
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Tabl* 3. ’ Comparison of whits elementary teachers and population * in areas of 

varying population J 


SUM, elementary teachers, and total 
population 


Massachusetts: 

Elementary teachers. 

Population 

South Dakota: 

* Elementary teacben. . 
Population 


Percent in— 


Rural 


2L5 

0.8 

73.fi 

60.2 


Village* of 
less than 
2,500 * 


11.0 


16.7 

200 


Cities of 
2,500 to 
, 0.000 


Cities of 
10,000 to 

00,000 


14.0 

7.7 

3.5 

4.6 


38.6 

40 


6.3 
13 3 


Cities of 
100,000 and 
more 




32.1 

4L8 
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A comparison of these percentages with those for elementary teach- 
ere shows as might be expected, the failure to provide secondary 
school facilities for the rural areas to the same extent as in the cities. 
Mty and eight-tenths percent of the elementary teachers were in 
open country and in villages of Jess than 2,500 population compared to 
. P er ? en t of the junior high school teachers and 34.5 percent of the 
senior high school teachers. The other classifications stressed in the 

reporting of teacher personnel will be observed in the remaining 
chapters of this part. 6 

S'taiwlical handling of data— As previously indicated the date from 
the answers to inquiry 1 were transferred to Hollerith cards which were 
sorted and counted for the different classifications used in most of the 
tables. Machine tabulation was necessary in order to deal with the 
large number of replies— yearly half a million. 


_ * 

Tabus 4.— Distribution of secondary teachers answering the 
: varying population, 1980-81 


inquiry by areas of 


Type of school 


I * 

Percent from— 

a 

Total 

Open 

country 

Village, 
of leu 
than 2,500 

t 

Cities of 
2,500 to 
0,000 

Cities of 
10,000 to 
90,000 

Cities of 
100,000 
and more 

1 

) 

8 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Junior high school 

30. 010 
84,801 

2.2 

4.6 

0.0 

30.0 

13.7 

15.5 

30.8 

21.2 

- 35.1 
28.7 

■» 

Senior high school 
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Before transferring the data to the Hollerith cards each inquiry 
blank was checked for completeness and at 2 or 3 points for con- 
sistency of replies. These checks may easily be seen by referring to '• 
figures 1 and 2. Examples of these checks are found in items 9 and 
21, and any answers to items 39 to 48, inclusive, or items 27-28 
and items 32, 33, or 34. 
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Various checks were made to determine the reliability of the 
tables. Progressively larger samples were taken in several of the 
groups to determine the smallest frequency at which the means and 
standard deviations became fairly constant. It was found for most 
of the groups that a sample of 40 or 50 cases gave reasonable relia- 
bility, providing that the returns from the larger group from which 
the sample was taken were adequate in size or proportional to the 
other groups in that State. If the group from which the sample 
was drawn was affected by some selective elements the effect of those 
elements would also be found in the samples. 

In the tables in which returns are reported by States there. are • 
numerous instances in which the number of cases in some classifica- 
tion was too small to give reliable measures of central tendencies. 
All such cases will be evident from the distribution of the number of 
replies included in the tables. It was thought best to include the * 
percentages and medians in most such cases in order to make a more 
complete record with the hope that this reservation will be borne in 
mind when the tables are used. 

The form in which the data were obtained from the tabulating 
machines made it easier and more economical to use medians and 
the quartiles as measures of central tendency and deviation than to 
„ use means and standard deviations. Numerous checks were made 
against skewed and irregular distributions and the greatest differ- 
ences between medians and means were usually very small. For 
example, in 12 distributions of “age at nearest birthday' 1 the maximal 
difference between the median and the mean was 3 years and the 
mean of the differences 2.1 years. 

Limitations of this study . — Aside from the limitations already men- 
tioned or implied specific reference to 1 or 2 others will aid in a more 
accurate interpretation of the data in part I and will also assist those 
directing future studies in this field to improve their inquiry fortns. 

In limiting the size of the inquiry blank and the number of items to 
be studied it was also necessary to make certain arbitrary classifica- 
tions which did not fit equally well all sections of the country. An 
example of this difficulty is shown in the list of school divisions as given 
in item : 9, figure 1, 

The questions on the number of semester-hours of “education ” and 
“practice teaching”, items 35 and 36, figure 2, were not satisfactorily 
answered in a number of instances. This may have been due to such 
difficulties as: No record of the number of semester-hours of education 
or practice teaching; inability to remeinber the numbers; confusion 
* between semester-hours and dock-hours; and in a few cases difficulty 
'in transposing quarter or term-hours to semester-hours even though 
the formula was given in the question. The wording of .item 12, 

t 
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reminded that the Survey staff had no desire to makers, to supply the 
material for making any invidious comparisons. -Instead it is hoped 
that the recording of data as completely as space and fundg will per- 
mit will supply. information which can be used in the discovery of 
condi tidnp unfavorable to the best interests of education and als6 
used in helping to indicate the best methods of correcting the unfavor- 
able Conditions. If educational conditions appear better in one State 
than in another the policies of the better State may suggest ways of 
improving conditions in the poorer State. If educational conditions 
are much the same in two States, in which other conditions are radically 
different the similarity may be a cause of concern to the wealthier ojf 
the more progressive of the' two. J 

Summary — This chapter has described the place of the teaching 
personnel study in the plan of the National Survey of the Education, 
of Teachers; the method by which comparable data were secured; the 
adequacy of the responses; the teaching and administration groups 
represented; the method by which the tabulations were meuie; the 
principal limitations to the data as obtained and tabulated; and 
the value of the 1930-31 data. . 

Tabulations of the several personnel factors which were studied are 
presented in greater detail in the other chapters of part I. 

Throughout the rem aining chapters of part I the personnel data 
collected and tabulated will be presented with relatively little com- 
ment. The data collected in this part of the Survey were intended 
primarily to uncover problems in the professional . preparation of 
teachers and to furnish supporting evidence for proposals made in the 
other sections of the Survey. While the tables in many instances are 
long and somewhat cumbersome, they are, nevertheless, in most cases 
quite simple and may be easily interpreted by readers interested in' 
the x data presented. ’ Only , enough comment .will accompany the 
tables in these chapters to direct the attention of readers to some of 
the high lights and to suggest samples of interpretations which may be 
made/ The more significant findings from these tables and the 
recommendations to which they lend support will be presented in 
volume VI, although many of these recommendations are mentioned 
or implied in the discussions in this part, and are summarized in 
chapter VI. * 
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CHAPTER II 

AGE, SEX, MARITAL STATUS, AND TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 1 

. * * - * * 

AGE OF TEACHERS 

While it is clearly understood that the age of teachers is only one 
factor of many which indicate the status of the group it nevertheless 
may be used as one diagnostic element in the total picture. For 
example, a large percentage of very young teachers would indicate 
that the standards of pre-service professional preparation are neces- 
sarily low If the median age of teachers is relatively low the indi- 
go 11 is that tenul&js short and the group transient. If the groups 
display large percentages of very young teachers and also large per- 
centage of very old teachers this shows a situation of maladjustment 
so far as steady recruiting to teaching is concerned. 

A number of States have attempted to protect the. schools against 
immaturity on the part of teachers by prescribing minimal age limits 
below which teachers will not be certificated. Thirty-two States had 
such regulations in 1931. Of these, 1 State specified 16 years as the 
minimal limit, 4 States 17 years, 26 States 18 years, and E3t&fc^l9. 
These are, as would be* expected, all younger ages of entrance* 
would be found in such established professions as medicine, law, ahd 
the ministry, for most of which 21 is the youngest age for legal eny 
trance to practice. The ages at the nearest birthday of teachers in th^ 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools in communities of various 
sizes are given in table 5 for the school year 1930-81. The table also 
carries for each community size the Q„ median, Q, and number of 
cases. These are given in the table by States. The most significant 
figures m this table are the median ages for the different groups and 
for communities of different sizes as well as the range of the middle 
50 percent as shown by the differences between the Q, age and Q, age* 
For example, the median age of rural teachers (open-country 1- and,. 
2-teacher schools) for Alabama was 25 with a* range for the middle 
50 percent of the group extending from 22 to 30. Comparable figures 
for California showed a median a getj years older with a range for the 
middle A0 percent extending from 24 years to 42. These figures show 
very dearly that the rural teachers in California were a much more 
experienced group than were the rural teachers in Alabama in which 
State onlya fourth of the teachers were 30 or more years of age. The 
rural teachers in two New England States— Vermont and Rhode , 

b ‘ Jwn ^ 0 ** nrt * •eknowhdiwl In cbapUts q nad m an from • nuuuacripcjftnnd 

97 Guy 0. O&mbto on tba^opioi Included ia Umm chaptw*. 
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Island— presented & sharp contrast in- the matter of the age of the 
rural teachers. The range of the middle.50 percent in Rhode Island 
extended from 23 to 46, a period of 23 years, whereas the range for 
rural teachers in VeVmont extended from 22 to 29, a range of 7 years > 
ahowihg a much younger and more transient group in Vermont than 
in Rhode Island. 


Table 5. — Age ai nearest birthday of 


**t birthday of elenGHiary, junior hi\ 
* high school trackers, WS0S1 


high school, and senior 


Bute 


Elementary teacher* 


Alabama. . . 

Arliona 

Arkansas.^ 
California. . 
Colorado... 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois. 

Indiana ■ 

Iowa. 


iS&y. 


Louisiana 

Maine j 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


MUmaaota?. 

Mississippi.. 

Miwouri... 


Montana.. 

Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New^ersey 

New Mexico. . 
New 'York 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island. .. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
Tennereee 


Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington.... 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

|V yarning 

Total 


Open country 1- 
and 2-teecfher 
schools 

Open country 3 
or more teacher 
schools 

i- 

Village 
X 600f 

of law than 
copulation 

. City of 2, *<00 to 
B,m popuUUoa 


Me 

Qi 

Nunf- 


Me 


Num- 


Me 


Num- 


Me 


Num- 

Qi 

di- 

fcer of 

Q. 

di* 


ber of 

Q. 

di* 

Q» 

ber of 

Qt 

di- 

Qi 

ber of 


an 


oases 


an 


oases 

L 


an 


on sea 


an 



I 1 

1 

4 

6 

I 

1 

8 

r 

It 

It 

u 

11 

14 

16 

If 

17 

* * 

22 

26 

30 

1,040 

22 

25 

20 

847 

23 

25 

S3 

1,011 

44 

77 

34 

414 

26 

SO 

30 

132 

24 

28 

36 

60 

24 

27 

84 

200 

24 

r 

33 

273 

22 

25 

33 

620 

23 

26 

30 

206 

23 

26 

32 

. 077 

*•24 

27 

36 

225 

24 

82 

42 

067 

24 

20 

38 

ooo 

'24 

20 

88 

1,664 

26 

30 

30 

1,700 

21 

24 

31 

026 

9 

26 

S2 

• 153 

21 

26 

82 

736 

26 

20 

41 

46 

22 

23 

9 

270 

23 

25 

S3 

21 

22 

25 

34 

039 

23 

27 

37 

037 

26 

32 

43 

. 60 

24 

3r 

a 

20 

24 

28 

17 

136 

24 

27 

84 

• 41 

22 

26 

36 

130 

22 

20 

34 

116 

28 

28 

37 

610 

26 

20 

88 

410 

22 

26 

81 

173 

22 

25 

33 

216 

23 

26 

34 

402 

24 

20 

38 

286 

22 

26 

30 

163 

23 

26 

32 

44 

22 

24 

20 

* 315 

24 

27 

36 

173 

22 

26 

30 

4.636 

23. 

27 

34 

126 

24 

27 

34 

1.066, 

-24 

28 

37 

604 

22 

27 

36 

1,163 

*23 

26 

S3 

818 

24 

27 

34 

2, 273\ 

26 

31 

44 

Cd 

20 

22 

25 

A 127 

21 

24 

26 

257 

23 

26 

20 

2,304 

26 

20 

38 

to 

20 

22 

26 

3,166 

22 

24 

30 

121 

23 

26 

80 

1, 158 

24 

27 

36 

680 

21 

23 

26 

1,112 

23 

26 

31 

183 

22 

a 

26 

31 

703* 

24 

27, 

84 

3M 

22 

24 

20 

402 

22 

26 

30 

071 

22 

26 

W 

30 

1,300 

24 

27 

si 

468 

21 

24 

31 

680 

22 

24 

37 

32 

23 

27 

87 

772 

2T 

20 

40 

428 

22 

24 

20 

616 

23 

28 

33 

122 

23 

26 

86 

840 

24 

30 

42 

187 

22 

24 

38 

160 

23 

26 

48 

52 

21 

27 

40 

900 

26 

20 

41 

1, 241 

21 

24 

98 

2,706 

23. 

26 

32 

310 

23 1 

r 

82 

1,496 

24 

27 

86 

007 

21 

23 

26 

3,887- 

23 

26 

27 

164 

23 

26 

28 

1,808 


28 

84 

663 

? 

26 

36 

206 

23 

26 

80 

301 

23 

27 

84 

374 

26 

28 

88 

. 88 

to 

23 

26 

646 

22 

26 

77 

68 

23 

26 

20 

1,108 

24 

27 

84 

528 

22 

24 

20 

1, 100 

24 

sr 

49 

45 

04 

26 

80 

488 

26 

20 

84 

106 

20 

21 

24 

2,067 

20 

22 

V 

06 

23 

26 

28 

022 

25 

28 

34 

208 

»23 

28 

4b 

136 




3 

25 

30 

38 

108 

26 

27 

81 

05 

22 

24 

32 

267 




5 

22 

26 

37 

452 

24 

31 

42 

132 

22 

26 

34 

330 

22 

25 

34 

318 

23 

26 

34 

1,940 

23 

27 

84 

2,453 

22 

25 

86 

218 

22 

27 

32 

00 

23 

27 

34 

315 

26 

30 

88 

115 

22 

27 

37 

4,162 

24 

& 

38 

306 

24 

20 

30 

3,106 

25 

31 

40 

1,869 

23 

26 

31 

♦ 668 

23 

26 

30 

1,007 

23 

27 

31 

2,056 

26 

28 

36 

728 

21 

22 

26 

2,745 

• 22 

23 

26 

137. 

23 

25 

27 

960 

27 

31 

37 

91 

22 

26 

32 

1,811 

21 

26 

32 

802 

23 

26 

33 

2,748 

26 

20 

37 

1,032 

22 

24 

20 

1,262 

22 

24 

28 

353 

22 

h25 

26 

704 

24 

27 

32 

430 

22 

25 

33 

060 

23 

28 

30 

160 

24 

27 

36 

• 070 

26 

20 

80 

423 

23 

26 

36 

3,87 i 

23 

26 

34 

851 

23 

26 

36 

*31 

24 

27 

37 

2,513 

23 

28 

46 

41 

80 

41 

48 

11 

25 

36 

47 

187 

26 

20 

40 

103 

24 

;» 

30 

164 

23 

26 

S3 

•223 

24 

27 

36 

379 

26 

30 

38 

212 

21 

23 

V 

1,706 

22 

24 

28 

07 

23 

26 

29 
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26 

20 

34 

87 

22 

24 

& 

1,676 

23 

26 

30 

84b 

23 

26 

33 

1,107 

24 

28 

36 

430 



* 














22 

24 

20 

1,060 

22 

24 

28 

611 

23 

26 

30 

2,026 

24 

27 

34 

1,466 

22 

26 

20 

63 

•22 

26 

30 

142 

23 

25 

31 

604 

23 

26 

30 

208 

22 

24 

20 

461 

26 

81 

60 

16 

24 

27 

37 

487 

27 

34 

48 

102 

22 

24 

20 

1,374 

23 

26 

30 

727 

23 

20 

81 

1,270 

24 

27 

86 

453 

23 

26 

84 

006 

23 

27 

34 

268 

24 

26 

33 

1**» 

24 

27 

86 

380 

22 

24 

26 

20 




0 

2B 

27 

80 

32 

23 

26 

84 

33 

21 

3 

26 

81662 

‘2§~ 


~30~ 

168 

23 

26 

20 

837 

24 

27 

86 

51C 

21 

23 

27 

606 

a 

Hr 

16 

88 

28 

26 

29 

376 

26 

26 

88 

04 

— 


— 

31,172 

— 
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U.M4 

— 



46,118 
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Table b. Age at wed birthday of elementary, Junior high echool, and 
high echool Jeacher i, 19SOS1 — Continued 


Sum 


AUtoma. 

Ahum*... 

Artsnsas.. 

California. 

C^orado.. 


C oanectiout 

IVlsw&re. 

District uf Columbia 

Florida 

^Gforgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kwum a 

Kentucky.. *. 4 * 

Louisiana 

Main* f 

Maryland..! 

Manachuavur 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. , 4 . 

Missouri l 

Mon lana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

‘’tt Jersey 

er Mexico 


8; 


New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee^ 

Texas 

Utah ! 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

WwtVuginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


EknWntary (sectors 


city of 10,000 to 
W.WO population 


Qi 


Mo- 

di 


2ft 20 
2ft 
20 
27 


27 


52 


34 


30 


2ft. 

2ft 
28 

24 
2ft 

2ft 

27 
2ft 

25 
20 

28 
28 
29 

24 

25 30 


26 

24 

27 

25 

V 

25 

28 


31 


Qi 


30 

30 

3ft 

59 

40 

41- 

30 

38 

30 

40 

30 

44 

30 

40 

30 

30 

40 

41 

42 
A1 
37 
37 

42 

37 

37 

40 


Num 

tor 


tl 


407 

200 

248 

2,469 

260 

1,86ft 


482 

448 

37 
2.508 
1.600 
<100 
678 

600 

360 

508 

263 

3*218 

2,101 
400 
230 
810 
358 

288 
31 
107 
4, 257 
100 

3*888 

810 

94 

2*085 

320 


210 

4,720 

338 

347 

162 

181 
! A80 
47 
7ft 
054 

540 

362 

1,187 

04 


46,014 


City of more th*n 
100,000 population 


Me 

dl~ 


30 


30 

30 

25 
27 
2ft 

26 
25 32 


Q* 


Norn 
tor of 


410 


20 30 
38 
32 


30 


37 


32 


2ft 


25 


36 


31 


47 


40 


41 


41 


42 40 

34 48 

32 44 


36 


2*074 

200 

037 

103 

••624 

360 

480 


260 

3.532 

212 

>282 

406 

788 


1,030 

2^078 

2,062 

1,331 


1.380 


343 


3.056 


12,378 


Teachers In junior Teachers In 
high J hjfh 


Q. 


an 


Qi 


Num- 1 |Me- 
torof | Qi I dl 


2ft 3p 


4.221 
363 26 


37 


46 


681 

0,028 

188 


050 

1,812 

172 


418 

878 


873 


50,120 


28 

31 
.31 

32 
31 

20 

28 

31 

31 

34 

30 

34 

28 

30 

30 

28 

28 

26 

32 
30 

36 

28 

27 

32 

20 

30 

31 

32 


2ft 
20 
20 
20 20 
2ft 28 

2flr 30 
26 20 


31 




32 

41 

36 

30 

40 

43 

34 

36 

38 

35 
30 

40 

37 

30 

37 

37 

34 


504 I 24 

137 27 

314 24 

2,530 I 30 , 
2fl 

405 I 27 
61 2ft 
140 S3 
530 2ft 
273 I 2ft 

113 I 2ft 
713 2ft 
1,007 28 

002 24 

001 2ft 


28 

30 

27 
37 

30 

32 

31 
42 
20 

28 


Qi 


407 25 20 
110 24 27 

104 25 20 
304 25 29 

2.36ft 2* 36 

2.419 25 30 

9S0 ?S 29 
163 24 27 

065 2ft 31 

133 I 2ft I 29 

350 I 2ft I 28 

40 26 09 

lift 24 77 

1.738 27 33 

90 j 20 


3.087 I 20 | 
300 24 

120 24 

2,706 [ 20 | 
407 


257 
<180 
183 
82 | 
115 


30 I 
30 

28 I 

14 

24 


32 

20 

29 

31 

28 

31 

31 

34 

28 

27 


660 I 20 I 30 
281 2ft 28 
370 27 32 

00 24 27 
61^ 24 27 

637 2t) I 31 

118 | 28 

2ft I 30 
2ft j 28 


30,041 


32 

30 

30 

S3 

3ft 

30 

30 

38 

30 

4ft 

37 

38 
32 

40 
04 

37 

34 

34 

41 
S3 


9* 
320 
501 
< 063 
*780 

1. Ill 
175 
262 

040 

501 


<730 

<114 

2,070 

<810 t 

000 

1.300 

707 

70S 

3,000 

<040 

2,472 

402 


<286 

101 

420 

3/340 

254 


8,006 
<710 
000 7 
5,507 
34 1*124 


<27t 

0*72! 

270 

614 

431 


37 OH 
36 3*340 
~ 417 

286 
<300 


<802 

101 

2,208 

362 


84.503 


In comparing the median ages for elementary teachers in different' 
^groups one is impressed with the similarity-of ages. A few extreme 
differences can be found but in the main the figures in table 6 indicate 
that in most ‘of the States teachers probably began at about the 
•go and continued for approximately the same number of years, ‘ 
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The median ages for ruriOeachere in 31 States fell within the 3-year . 
range of 23 to 25. Another observation which is supported by 
inspection of the median ages given ih table 5 is that there was a 
general tendency for the older teachers to be found in the larger popu- 
lation areas. Massachusetts furnished a good example in which the 
median ages for the successive si&e groups were 24, 25, 27, 29, 31, 
and 35. In general, junior high school teachers were slightly older 
than senior high school teachers probably due to the fact that many 
junior high school teachers were recruited from successful, experienced 
elenSentaiy teachers. The median age of junior high school flfachera 
exceeded that of teach ere in the senior high school in 24 States and 
was the same in 10. 

By taking a median of the median ages for each group an approxi- 
mation of conditions for the country as a whole in 1930-31 may be 
obtained. Such a measure would give 24 years for the rural group, 
25 for the three or-more- teacher open-country schools, 26 for the ele- 
mentary teachers in villages with less than 2,500 population, 28 for 
teachers in cities of 2,500 to 9,999 ; 30 for the elementary teachers in 
.cities of 10,000 to 99,999, and 34 years for elementary teachers in 
cities of more than 100,000 population. The corresponding approxi- 
mate median ages for junior high school teachers was 30 years and 
for senior high school teachers, 29. Occupational data of the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, showed an increasing 
proportion of older persons giving teaching as their occupation. 
The percent of teachers who were 45 years of age or older in 1890 
was 8; in 1910, this had increased to 11, and 20 years later in 1930, 
to 17 percent. Apparently the percentage of teachers 45 years of 
age or over has more than doubled in the 40 years since 1890. The 
1930 census data gave the median age of 943,683 white teachers as 
29.1 years; of 54,343 Negro teachers as 29.2 years. 

The situations presented in table 5 suggest the possibility, of 
increasing the minimum age at which teachers may be certificated as 
one means of increasing the time of preservice education And there- 
by raising the level of professional preparation: 


SEX AND MARITAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 


Sex of teacher a . — “Teaching in elementary schools is distinctly a 
woman's occupation. In 1930-31 women outnumbered men at an 
. approximate ratio of 19 to 1 (table 6). However, there were varia- 
tions in the proportions when comparisons 0ere made among areas 
of 'different sizes'. In 1930-31 the 1- and 2-teacher schools had 




the largest percentage (12.2) of men; the 3-or-more-teacher schools 
in the open country, 10.8 percent; villages of lees than 2,500 popula- 
tion, 8.2 percent; cities of 2,500 to 9,V99 population. 2.4 percent; 
cities of 10,000 to 99,999 population, -13 percent; and cities of more 
100,000 population, 4.3 percent. 
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State variations in the practice of employing men in elementary 
echpole are deariy indicated in fable 6. Indiana returns showed tlia't 
men constituted 40.6 percent of the 1- and 2-teacher school staffs 

' "ft “ r , Hampah,r "’ ^- onnPct i™t, and Maine less than 2 parent 
of these teachers were men. Of all other elemen.arv teaXre in 

Idaho, .Indiana, New Mexico, and Utah, men constituted more than 
percen o the teaching staffs. An Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, and Massachusetts, however, less than I percent of the 
elementary te.chmg staffs were men. Bpth sen, of data are cob! 
sis ent in showing a difference between Eastern and Western States 

(.abh?) 1 ' 8 ^^} 6 fi<>d of sc< '° | ndar ? leaclung to agreater extent 
hi! Jl , In l930 “ 31 “PPtontnalely 1 „f every 4 teachere in junior 

JL^iTiT’ 3 7“ “ th< “ Ponding ratio for senior high 
ing 1 in every 3. Delaware, Iowa, Vermont, and Virginia 
bad low proportions (below- 15 percent) of men emplovcd in jSior 
high schools and Alabama, Idaho, and Utah high proportions tnmre 
than 35 percent). The District of Columbia hS lTuillr 

" XT!) llT; “t V ^ ni ? " ad a Iower proportion <W ““ 

ll toon teachers m the senior high schools than other 
hld^be l f°: Ind *“ a : W “7 land ' 0hi °. Pennsylvania, and Utah 

<n ‘ 0re thiU 40 Per " U,) Uf “» teachers 

l T1 " ^ ° f the Conimi33ioner of Education for the year ended 
uine o0, 1909, presented a table-relating to the number and sex of 

teachers and cohering a period of years. In 1 870-7 1,41 percent of tho 
teachers of the country warden; in 1879-80, 42.8 percent- in 1889- 

Office of EM 1399-19 ?? > 26.9 ; and in 1907-8, 21 . 1 . Similar data in the 
'd^l m Educa .‘ l0n ® ,enmal Sun e v of Education for 1928-30 indicate 

ret, r n fT* ^ lU ‘® d ’, 6 - 6 PCrCOTt ° f the staff for 1930. The 

i ' „°f 113 8urv<, - v for oombtned elementary and secondary teach- 

tn„ staffs give a corresponding figure of approximately 12 percent. 

Occupational data froni’the United States Census in each of the five 
ponods, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930, gave 17 4 18 8 23 4 2 M 
and 22 percent as the respective proportion of menZhers in the 
eaching population. In four decade, according to this source of 

ffi 22Tremt U ‘ 8 Per “ I ' ,age ° f men t * aehera increased from 17.4 

1 


ona 1 ’— w— Voi. a — 3 


Table 6. — Sex and marital stitiu* of rural and elementary school teacher*, 1930-31 
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Table 7 . — Sex and marital status of junior and senior high school, teacher* 
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Sex of teacher a i n European countries . — * ‘ The Yearbook of Ed ucation 
for 1933 (Yearbook of Education, 1933. Editor-in-chief— Lord 
Sustace Percy, M.P. Evans Bros.,’ Ltd., Montague House, Russel 
Square, London) presents data in section 1, table 56, which are of 
interest in showing practice in foreign countries. In 1928 women 
constituted 35 percent of the primary school staff and 31 percent of 
the secondary staff in Norway. In 1927 in Germany only 25 percent 
of the primary school staff and 29 percent of the secondary staff were 
women. In 1928 in Czechoslovakia women constituted 26 percent of 
the elementary staff and 12 percent of the secondary. France in 1929 
showed similar dataof 65 and 17 percent, respectively. The percent- 
ages of women teachers for the United States for 1929 in the two 
divisions were 89 W 63. Of the 24 countries cited in the table, 
Czechoslovakia had the lowest percentage (26)‘of women in the pri- 
mary schools and the United States the highest (89). Switzerland 
had the lowest percentage^ (11) of women in secondary schools a(id 
the United States the highest (63). The median percentage of women 
teachers in primary schools for 23 countries was 60 and the median 
percentage of women teachers in secondary schools was 33. European 
practice tends to disprove that teaching below college, level is dis- 
tinctly an occupation for women." 

There are numerous opinions concerning the desirability of having 
more men teachers especially in the elementary ^schools. None of the 
dtit^agsembled in the Survey throws erfiy light upon this issue. They 
merely present the situation as it existed in the several States in 
1930-31. Conditions with respect to the number of men teachers are 
probably little changed since that time. Any significant change in 
the ratio of men teachers to women teachers in the United States will 
inyolve changes in a number of educational, social, and economic 
factors. ’ The situation is so’complicatetf that a few cities and some 
States might be able to work out plans for securing more men teachers 
if they desire to do so, but it is improbable that any marked change 
will .pccur within the next decade in the proportion of men and 
women teachers in this Country. * 

Marital status of teachers . — During the period of the World, War 
and also during the period of rapid educational expansion following 
the war an increasing number of married women entered teaching. 
Some - school Tlistricts di<i not encourage the selection of married 
women as teachei^or the retention of teachers who married. There 
was, however, no widespread question of the practice until the un- 
employment of many unmarried teachers brought Hhe issue before 
the public. In order that the existing situation might be known the 
teachers were requested to indicate in item 13 of inquiry 1 (fig. 1) 
their marital status. The answers to this item afe also reported by 
States for rural teachers, alk other elementary teachers, junior high 
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school teachers, and senior high school teachers in tables 6 and 7. 
"The data in these tables show that in 1930-31 approximately 1 in 
• evei 7 6 elementary-school teachers, 1 in every 10 junior high school 
teachers, and 1 in every 14 senior high school teachers, wa%a married 
woman< Commencing with the elementary teacher in the 3-or-more- 
teacher school in the open Country, as the size of the community in- 
creased the percentage of- married women decreased (22.5 to 12,2) 
but advanced to 17.7 percent for elementary teachers in cities of 
more than 100,000 population. Tables 6 and 7 exhibit wide differ^ 
ences between States. Of Nebraska’s 2,866 rural teachera who 
answered inquiiy 1 in 1930-31 only. 8.1 percent were married 
women. In contrast 47.5 percent of California’s rural teachers 
were married women. Among aU other elementary teachers in 
1 930—3 1 , the percentage of married women teachers ranged from 5*7 
in Kansas to 38.1 in Florida. Among junior high school teachers, 
the percentage of married women ranged from 2.4 in Utah to 29 2 
w Florida. Married women constituted only 1.3 percent of the 
semor high school staff in Rhode Island but 17.8 percent in Florida ” 
- Pofufo concerning employment of married teachers— “In a, study of 
policies concerning employment of married women as teachers in 
1930-31 in 1,473 cities of more than 2,500 population and-reported 
m Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers, National- 
Education Association Research Bulletin, (vol. 10; nos. 1 and 2 
January-March 1932), 76.6 percent of 1 the cities were reported as 
giving a negative answer to the question, ‘Are married wojnen ' 
employed as new' teachers? ’ “In regard to policies concerning single 
women teachers who marry, 33.2 percent of 1,466 cities required an 
immediate resignation and 28.5 percent required a resignation at the \ 
. eruLof the year; 37.1 percent permitted a continuance of teaching 
1*2 percent left it optional with the board. 

... ^ n . Indiana ' Ne T Jerse y, Maryland, New York, Oregon, Weat * 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia various decisions have been 
handed down by either courts, State boards of education, or chief 
school officials to f the effect that# marriage does not constitute a 
reasonable b/nsis for dismissal. These decisions established a prec- 
edent where teachers are seryfffg under permanent tenure by statu- 
v tory enactment, that they are protected from local board rules which 
terminate contracts on account of marriage; in such States, however, 
boards through dismissal reservation clauses in their contracts may 
terminate the contracts of probationary teachers who many. The 
•anomaly may arise that *a board may refuse to employ a married 
woman and yet after r6tajfoing a single woman under tenure cannot 
displiss her when she marries. Since State codes are silent upon the 
subject of dismissal of married women teachers, apparently boards 
^arbitrarily make such discriminatory rules, irrespective of the estab- 
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lished principle of common law that woman’s rights to the fruits of 
her labor are established in the United States. ” 


EXPERIENCE 


Required experience.— A nunfber of' studies conducted, under (he 
auspices of the National Education Association have shown during 
recent years a marked tendency for city school systems to demand 
some teaching experience as a prerequisite to appointment as a teacher 
in these cities. The Research Bulletin, Administrative Practices 
Affecting^ Classroom Teachers, published by the National Education 
Association ns its Research Bulletin for March 1932 (vol. X, nos. 1- 
and 2) sJbwed that the following percentages of cities required teach- 
ing experience* for newly' appointed teachers in 1930-31: 58.5 percent 
of 1,470 cities having more than 2,500- population did not specify 
experience as a prerequisite for appointment as a teacher; 18 percent 
required 1 year of experience ; 22.4.percent 2 years, and 1 . 1 percent more 
than 2 years. Forty-seven and three-tenths percent of 1,198 of these 
cities employing junior high school teachers required no experience; 
19.3 percent required 1 year of experience; 30 percent, 2 ’years, and 
3.4 percent more than 2 years. In 1,391 cities reporting experience 
requirements foe-senior high school teachers the corresponding per- 
centages were 47. S, 17.7, ^0.6, and 4.4. 'The extent to which experience 
is required as a prerequisite is in a measure an exploitation of the 
rural an ^ smaller areas by the larger and wealthier urban districts 
since the experience must be gained largely in the smaller school 
systems. 

The relative value of 1 or 2 years unsujiefviaed experience in a situa- 
tion different from the one which the peacher is to occupy in the city 
compared with the same period spent j^a cadet or jfiterne teacher in 
the city system under careful supervision has never b&en acOOratefy * 
determined. A number of leaders in the field of educational supervi- 
sion would approve the second method as not only more efficient but 
probably just as economical so far as. the city. is concerned, not to 
mention the -fact that it is obviously much more just to the rural and 
small school systems. 7 

Experience of elementary and secondary teachers .— The experience of 
elementary and secondary teachers for the school year 1930-31 is* 
presented in table 8. These data are presented by States and for 
communities of different sizes. The experience for each group of 
teachers is presented by means of the Q,, median and Q, of each State’s 
•distribution. * The number of cases is also given in each instance. As 
was true with the datajon the age of teachers, there are some instances 
of rather wide differences between States for the teachers in any one 
group, however, in the main the similarity of medians is more strik- 
ing than the qiversity . The transiency of the rural teachers pUrticu- 
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lariy can be seen by the years of experience indicated for the first 

halTlf'the s^ S , gr0U , P ' J* 13 “ rep P ented b y 2 years' in more than 
alf of the States whjel/means that the least experienced quarter of 

the rural teachers in those Stature teaching their find or second 

year. The median length of exJSr&fc, for this group is less than 5 

Casual inspection oi the data in table 8 indicates an increase in 
median years o teaching experience with each increase in thh size of 
Jhe community groups The data on expedience of junior high school 
teachers and senior high sclmpl teachers confirm the observation made * 
in connection with table 5 that the junior high school- teachers as aT 
group are more expenenced in Caching than are the senior high echoed 

Smti 7t Y Xttmp!< “ J 0f ^hditions which were found in separate 
States (from the more detaded tables not give^in the final report) is 

i ^ SOme statjstics from Wisconsin and Pennsylvania 

lu Wisconsin 722 rural teacher* nut rt rq wo , J lva ma. 

_ no _ . 1 wa ciiersout of 3,553 were teaching their first 

; , d . 6 tJ. their . 8ecort ^Thus, nearly two-fifths of the rural 

teachers in Wisconsin were teaching theft- first or second year In 

fontrast to this, only 50 of the 1,187 elemental^ teachers reportfia 
ro» cit^s of 10,000 to 99,9^9 papulation in the sahie State were teach^ 

' the 17} 6 7 tf r and 56 their second ,Vear. Len than one- tenth cij 
the teachers in these cities were as inexperienced as the twelfths in the 

urnlsehools The problem- at the other extreme was presented from 

6,02/ returns from elementary teachers in cities of n&re than 100 000 

population m Pennsylvania. Approximately, 18 percent of these 

ment Tf a 7 7™ 77 ° f teachine experience - The establish- 

ment t)f a satisfactory balance between-young and inexperienced 

eachers with the older teachers approaching the period of retirement 

cannot be estab]i8hed untiJ therejs ^ J 

^7 * for retaining the serviced of 

successful expenenced teachers m the rural and village schools. 

» * 
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Table 8. — Total number of years educational experience of elementary, junior , and . 
* senior high school teachers , 198&-S1 


State 


.Location of school 
> 


a 


Alabama. .. 

Arixona 

Arkansas... 

California 

Colorado. " 

Connecticut .. 

Delaware.*. 

Florida. 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

— -•% 

niiD<fts.r... r 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts, 
fichigan . . . . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi:..,. 

Missouri • 

Montana.; 

Nebraska 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. . 

New Mexico.. 
New Yor^ \ . . 

North Carolina . 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island . . 
Bouth Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas. .*>. V 

Utah..: 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 


West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 2. A 

Wyoming , 
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5 

10 
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ft 

11 
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ft 
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13 
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3 

4 
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11 

22 
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2 

4 
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16 
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8. Total number of years educational expedience of ele-neniarv Ainu, r nnA 
senior high school teachers, 1990-31 — Con<inued 3 ^ 
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teachers over a period-of years to secure the additional training which 
makes the transfer to the secondary schools possible, the tendency to 
provide high minimum salaries which encourage the use of teaching 
as a temporary “stepping-stone” occupation, the relative availability 
of remunerative work in o(her occupations, the curtailment of special 
'Educational services, the reorganization of elementary and secondary 
curricula and the establishment of junior colleges — these and other 
factors have tended in recent years to shorten the period of actual 
teaching service, especially of elementary teachers, so that while it is 
considerably longer than prevailed immediately following the World 
War, it is not as long as it should be or as long as it could have been 
had some of these factors been handled more intelligently. 

Table 9. — Transiency of eltnieniary teachers, 1980-31 * 


/ 

' Location of tec4heni 

Total 

• 

0 

Percent of teachers having been employed in 
various numbers of different systems 

„ 1 

p 2 

3 

4 

■ - r 

5 or more 

i > 

s 

* i 

4 

6 

1 

7 

* 

Open-country 1- and 2-feacher schools #. 

61.657 

45.8 

23 0 

13. 1 

- 7 4 

a 10.7 

Open -country 3-or-mare~ teacher school* . 

13,600 

43 8 

23.8 

14.6 

8. K 

9.7 

Villages of less t^an 2,500 population 

' 51,204 

39.0 

26 .0 

17.4 

0 0 

10 8 

Cities of 2,500 to 9,999 population w 

27.025 

32 1 

28 6 

18.7 

10.4 

10 i 

Cit ies of 10,000 to 00,000 population ...... r . 

45.380 

37 2 

26 5 

17 ft 

9.8 

** 9. 0 

C(liss of more yian 100,000 population. . 

4 

50,458 

» 

* 62. 1 

15. 7 

10.0 

.6.0 

6 2 
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Transiency oj elementary teachers . —“Stabilization or permanence of 

personnel mey be considered a basic prerequisite of a profession. 
Adjustment to a community, acquaintance with its traditions, and 
.^knowledge of its social needs can come only through continued reSf- 
dcnce v The high rate of transiency among teachers in public-school 
systems, iu the past has been detrimental not only to educational 
planning but ^questionably has also been of significance in lowering 
the professional status of teaching in the public mind. The data 
presented in tables 9 and I * * 4 10 on transiency of elementary teachers 
indicate that th~ problem varies by States and by population areas. 
It will bo noted in table 9 that in 1930-31 62.1 percent of the elemcn- 

4 tary teachers in cjties of more than i00,000 population 4 had been 
employed by only 1 one school system butjn villages wjth less than 
2,500 population,. 35 percent of the elementary teachers had been 
employed in one school Bystem, and approximately 27 percent in two. 
In referring again to table 8 -“Total number of years educational 
experience of elementary teachers 1930-31”, the approximate median - 
(median of medians) nuiUfcer of years’ experience of elementary 
teachers in villages of less than 2,500 was 6 years and in cities of more 
than 100,000 population, 12 years. It is to be expected that luperior 
working conditions, tenure laws, pension systems, higher salaries, and-’ 
better social conditions in the larger cities’ tend to hold teachers for a 
longer period. . . ‘ * 
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"The principle of tenure has been advocate «mong educators for the 
past decade, a strong argument being that teheher turn-over is reduced 
in > t«to» with tenure l»w^,» thereby showing a stabilizing effect 
ThTUr are other groups of schoolmen who are in opposition to tenure ' 
aws because of certain undesirable results said to accompany tenure 
awB. Among the advantages of tenure frequently cited, other than 
decreased turn-over and greater stability are: Protection of the 
teacher from petty political or personal attacks; relief to the teacher 
from worries over uncertainty of employment; higher qualitv of 
poreonnel secured due to increased attention to selection of teachers- 
and greater value of the teacher under tenure to the community lie- 
cause of longer period of service. Tenure of teachers riieets opposition 
from those who feel that the weak and ineffective are protected by 
tenure; that the feeling of security offered by, tenure makes teacher, 
less cooperative and less ambitious to grow professionally; 2 nd that 

disnussais of teachers within the usual periods of probation a/e more 
pronounced. ■ J 

In the Hiam, the factor contributing chiefly to teacher transiency is 
t he salary consideration, which, of course, diminish** in important as 
districts are more populous and more prosperous. A salaiw increment 
secured either through local taxation or State subsidy, might be given" 
in the areas where. salaries are low as a means of reducing withdrawals 
l i ^questionably many teachers change because they secure more 
advantageous positions; just as many others change because of 
dissatisfaction with conditions otlu/Vhan salary. It is true that the 
person with initiative who has prepared for positions of greater 
responsibility may profit by changes, but in the case -of the more 
passive teacher a. change in position does not necessarily mean profes- 
sional advancement. ” 

Transiency of secondary teachers . — "Intabje 11 tlnTdata presented on n 
transiency of secondary teachers revealed State differences as well as 
variation between junior and senior high school teachere. In com- 
paring elementary and secondary teachers, the latter exceeded the 
former in number of positions held under different school systems. 

This was presumably due to the large number of secondary teachere 
who had their initial experience in elementary schools, acquired more 
education, and then secured a position in high school. 
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“ In a time of financial depression there is a natural tendency to hold 
a position rather than change to another system or seek a hew posi- 
tion. As professional requirements increase there is less incentive 
for 'Rn individual to change to another type of work. Despite the^ 
decreases in salary of teachers so prevalent during the school years 
1931-32, 1932-33, and budget cuts for 1933-34, teachers with posi- 
tions have a tendency to retain them. Accordingly it is felt that the 
data presented in tables 9, 10, and 11 are hardly representative of the 
personnel for the school year 1933-34. Present indications point to 
a decrease in the gpiount of transiency of teachers at all levels.” 

SUMMARY 

* 

From the data presented in this chapter concerning the ago, sex, 
marital status, experience, and transiency of teachers in public schools 
in”f he United States some generalizations are apparent. 

1. In 1930-31 American public spools were taught predominantly 

by young, uninarried women with little teaching experience and 
that little obtaiiSed in two or more different sfchotol systems. 

2. Marked differences in the items presented in this chapter were 

disclosed among the States but the differences among sections^of 
the country, between urban and ruraTareas and among communi- 
ties of different sizes were more significant than the differences 
among States. 

3. Data presented on age, expenqpc^, and transiency of teachers 

indicate very conclusively that the rural schools have* suffered 
‘ a serious educational handicap because they have had to take 
young teachers for their first teaching experience and t then were 
' -unable to retain the services of those teachers after they had 
gained their initial experience at the expense of the rural children. 

4. Transiency and its resultant “turnover” among teachers was 

caused^largely by teachers moving to positions in larger com- 
munities and froin elementary schools to secqndkry schools. 

5. The minimum age at which persons may be certificated to- teach 

is so low in many States that, both inadequate preparation and 
transiency are encouraged. 

6. Seven-eighths of all rural teachers in 1930-31 were women'. Nine- 

ieen-twentieths of all other elementary teachers, three-fourths of 
the junior high school, and pearly two-thirds of the senior high 
. » school teachers were women. ‘ ; 

f > i * p 

7. The fact that the medians for teaching experience were, m nearly 

all instances very much closer to the first quartiles of the distribu- 
tions of experience than to the third quartile indicates that there 
was a heavy .loss of young teachers. This fact may also he 
taken as an indication that teaching is not considered , by many 
of the young peopl* entering it as a. permanent career. To the 
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extent th.! teaching is regarded as a “stepping stone” or “stop- 

ni te l_v °re tarded 7^ ^ pn,essioaM 

8. The fact that yWiency among teachers was greatest in' rural 
schools and small communities indicates the need fir programs 

\in n T r 0n ° f eduoatlonal opportunities, with special atten- 
tion to the .improvement of working conditions for teachers in 
rural and village schools. 
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• CHAPTER III 


a 


EXTENT, SOURCE, AND NATURE OF THE EDUC- 
TION OF TEACHERS 1 

EXTENT OF TEACHERS* EDUCATION 

Increase in the amount of teachers’ education . — There nre today matt v 
criticisms directed toward the amount and quality of the education of 
our public-school teachers. The data presented in this chapter show, 
all too clearly, that much of the above-mentioned criticism is justified 
if teachers are expected to be as well educated as members of the 
professions of law, medicine, and the ministry. This expectation has 
not been a general one, however, and a very different view of the 
situation is obtained when the education of teachers of today is com- 
pared with the education'of teachers in past periods of our history- 
some of them not so long past. In such comparisons it is'soon obvious 
that while w r e still have much to accomplish we have made remarkable 
progress in the upgrading of American public-school teachers. Tliis 
< progress is more clearly presented in volume V, part 1 of the Survey 
report.* Even at the turn of the present century many States were 
admitting prospective teachers who had finished the eighth-grade' 
work to 1- and 2-year courses in normal schools, the completion of 
which entitled them to some form of teacher certification. Less than a 
decade ago half of the States, representing all sections of the country, 
were preparing teachers in secondary schools. In 1933 there were 
only seven States with such courses. * Facts similar to these, already 
presented in greater detail in other volumes of the Survey report 
should be borne in mind when considering the data of this chapter. 

The World War in a number of ways made the American people 
conscious of the inadequacies of the public schools and also aware of 
the important role which education has to play in the perpetuation of 
a democratic form of government. As a result of this awakened 
interest in education very rapid progress was made during the 5 or 6 
years immediately following the War in the matter of increasing the 
amount of preparation of teachers— not only new teachers but those 
already in service. Several States passed laws’ setting a date — a few 
years in advance— by which all teachers would.be required to have a 
specified minimum amount of educational preparation. The remark- 
able* increas e in the attendance pf teachers in summer session during 

• Quoted paragraphs not otherwise acknowledged In chapters II and pi are from a manuscript prepared 
by Guy O. Gamble on the topics included In tbeee chapters. 

1 ******* Ben w * Tbe History of the Education of Teachers in the United States. U.0. Office of 
Education. Bulletin 1983, no. National Survey of the Education of Teachers Vol V pt 1 
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, that p * nod “ w , eU “ «*• increased number of teachers who attended 

T ° n Tt® f<>rm ° f le&Ve of abseilce direct results of the (ten 
eral desire °f American school patrons to have better-prepared teachers 

for the schools and their willingness to support the sch^in such a 
w ay as to secure that increased preparation. 

Quantity not quality the measure .— During thl Deriod nf th; Q a 
^upgrading of teachers much work was done by research It^entem 
e ucation to establish methods by which the teaching merit of indi 

sere ml^ °“ ^ “ ,ablkhed; ^ significant contribuUons 
t j*. , , acceptable means of evaluating the quality of a 

teacher s work was presented. It was therefore nec JaT durW 
t ese years, to evaluate the preparation of teachers in ten^’of sS 
quant.mt.ve elements as number of years spent in co^d^ 

d .’ 7o J f arS 0f Wlachin « experience. Obviously no one would 
contend that “a year in college” is a constant quantity It vane* 
acrordxng to thp mdividual, his previous preparation, hi vocadond 

“SbfthelT at ?a ded ’ th Y ear “ the college cur riculum, the 
location of theeoUege, the extra-class opportunities, the Individ ,»!■« 

social adjustments, and a host of other factors. Even with all these 

a more a " aptab,a 

deretandable to patrons than any qualitative measure whinh ' 

a ‘ tbat Tins situation shol aSo be kep^rn 

nund in interpreting the tables presented in this chapter. P 

• W 8tandan ^f° r elementary and secondary teachers -There 

exists at-the present rime a vety definite distinction in the minds of 

iaZTo7 ^L P T m tHe am ° Unlof P re P ara tion needed by 
teachers of. elementary and secondary schools Since the npriJi 

immediately following the World War it has beerf generally accepted 

t * a , he deSUr ^ ble minmi 11111 of educational preparation for element^ 
teachers was 2 years beyond the completion of high school while tta 

iZ rTTZ { °: T°^r was 4 yearn Of ^dlege 

remove it^ ff 6 8 , tand . ard has Pelted in spite of attempts to 

that elempntn T ha J e been °P eratin £ u P on the assumption 
though Hiff Z teactierB 8hou * d *>e as adequately prepared, even 

NatioLfEdulri’ “T SeC ° Dda 7 teachere - Data Stained by the 
much m 8h ° W tbat these Citi es are still very 

One other element in the question of standards for the preparation 
^teachers w as forcibly presented by Frank P. Bachman • in his 

■Batta, Gilbert L. The Education of r - 

U.8. Office of Education, Bulletin 1088, I> 

4 Evenden, E. 8. Teachers Salaries c 
D.O., National Education Ajsooiatkm. 

<^ b ^y r ^J) Dr SSSi ,IWhera - Nubvme ’ Tea °-. 

Efemriotary Tefuihen,. Naahvflla, Than., Owree Ptobody Collet* 
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• studies of certification practice® in the several States. That element 
was the minimum level of preparation for teachers set by each State. 
Dr. Bachman contended that the lowest amount of preparation which 
would be accepted for certification in a State was in a very real sense 
the standard for that State because during periods when conditions 
.were unsettled that was the standard which was enforced. Consider- 
ing the fact that so many of the States have, in one way or another 
permitted teachers to enter teaching at the completion of the high 
school or by means of examinations with even less than that much 
preparation the progress made during the 15 years following the 
World War is a source of encouragement to those interested In the 
professional preparation of teachers. , 

Highest level of training— In the inquiry which was sent oyt by 
I • the National Survey of the'Education of Teachers, every teacher was 
asked to indicate the highest level of his -training (items 27-28 fig. 2). 
A summary of answers received arranged according to levels of 
training and size of communities is presented in' table 12. 

“Considering 2 years of college education as : a standard for elemen- 
tary-school teachers, table lit reveals that of 248,593 elementary 
teachers who answered the question as to the highest level of their 
training, 46.2 percent had attained the standard; 27.6 percent had 
surpassed it, and 26.2 percent had fallen below. Considering 4 years' 
. of college work as a desirable standard for secondary teachers, 43.7 
percent of the junior high school teachers and 58.1 percent of the 
senior high school teachers had reached the standard, 16.7 percent 
’ of the junior high school and 29 perqent of the senior high school 
teachets exceeded the standard, and 39.6 percent of the junior high 
school and 12.9 perdfat of the senior high school teachers had not 
reached it. In comparing the training of elementary-school teachers 
by size of location, the following proportions’ of elementary teachers 
were below the standard: Open-country*. 1- and 2-teacher schools, 
61.8 percent; open-country 3- or more-teacher schools, 28.4 percent; 
villages of less than 2,500 population, 21 percent;, cities of 2,500 to 
9,909 population, 12.6 percent; cities,. 10,000 to 99,999 population, 
10.5 percent; and cities of more than 100,000 population, flt-2 percent.’' 
The data in table 12 indicate clearly thp double standard to which 
reference was previously made. If, for example, the same standard of 
4 years beyond high school- was accepted for elementary schools then 
by a strange coincidence the situation in both groups can be expressed 
by the fraction seven-eighths. For the elementary teachers', nowever, 
seven-eighths do not meet the standard (4 years pf college work) while 
for the senior high school teachers seven-eighths do meet the standard. 
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Although the percentages are discouraging, especially among the 
elementary teachers with no more than high-school preparation, it 
should be remembered that many of these' represent older teachers 
who entered teaching when standards of preparation were very much 
lower and who have, in the majority of cases, improved their prepara- 
tiop in connection with their work. Attention should not be given 
entirely to the low end of the distributions in table 12. There is 
ample ground for encouragement in the increasing number^ of teachers 
who have taken 1 or more years of graduate work in preparation for 
teaching. This is noticeable among elementary teachers in the-Iarger 
cities and especially so among junior high school and senior high 
school teachers. Even more encouraging and significant is the per- 
cent of senior high school teachers who have had 2 or more years of 
graduate work— nearly a tenth of the total grtfup. 4 

“The appendix to this study, tables I to VIII, 'inclusive, presents 
data by States on the liighest level of training attained by elementary 
teachers in various population areas and by junior and senior high 
schftol teachers.* It is to be noted that States differ widely in their 
policies of teacher employment. Within individual States the standards 
for certification advance steadily from those for the rural teacher to 
those for the largest cities. Selecting Iowa as an example of difference 
within an individual State, 55 percent of the elementary teachers 
in 1- and 2-teacher schools responding to the inquiry hud less than a 
half year of college; 28.4 percent, no college training whatsoever; and 
26.8 percent, 4 years.of high-school training only. It is to be noted 
that Iowa maintained a system of teacher training on the secondary 
level, the last half year of high school being devoted to teacher prep- 
, aration for riiral schools. In the 3-or-more-teaeher schools in the 
operucountry, 1 in 6 of Iowa’s elementary teachers had only secondary 
training. In villages of less than 2,500 population, 7 1.4 percent of the 
~ elementary teachers had reached or surpassed the standard of 2 years 
of college preparation. Corresponding data for larger cities are as 
follows: Cities of 2,500 to 9,999 population, 86.5 percent; cities of 
* 10,000 to 99,999 population, 83.2 percent; and cities of 100,000 and 
more, 88.8 percent reaching or exceeding the standard of 2 years of 
preparation on the college level for elementary teachers. Such 
evidence indicates that Iowa would be justified in raising dbe standard 
' to 3 years of collegiate tr a i n i ng for new elementary teachers in all areas 
excepting ^he open country. For this rural area the standard minim al 
certificate requirement might be raised to at least 2 years of college 
preparation. This jiolicy ^voiild assume a discontinuance of prepara- 
tion'of teachers in secondary schools.,” 

The data presented in tables I to VIII, inclusive, of* the appendix 
contain information of very great value to those responsible <6^ the 
education of teachers in the several States. This information be 
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Percentage with degrees. — From a brief inspection of table 13 it is 
evident that: (aj The usual variation among States existed ; (5) the 
percentage of teachers with degrees increased with the size of the 
community; (c) the percentage of teachers with degrees increased 
from the elementary to The junior high school and from the junior 
high school to the senior high school; (d) ' there were relatively few 
r elementary teachers with master’s degrees and almost no teachers 
with doctor’s degrees except in the senior high schools; -and (e) there 
remained a larga amount of upgrading to do before teaching could 
be compared with other professions in the preparation of its members.** 

Hundreds of statements corroborative of these generalizations can 
easily be obtained from the data in table 13. . 

The variation among States can be shown by comparing the num-' 

. ber of rural teachers Ayjth a bachelor’s degree in the different States. 
•In 1930^31 more than a fourth of the rural teachers of Arizona and 
South Caroling had degrees while less than 1 percent of the rural 
teachers of Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin reported the 
possession of a bachelor's degree. Among junior high school teachers, 
California reported 7^-7 percent and South Carolina 87.8 percent 
. with a bachelor’s degree, while New Hampshire and Maine reported 
26.2 percent and 20 '.1 percent, respectively. 

The totals for each size of community show very distinctly the 
selective effect of city size. The percent of elementary teachers with 
degrees increased from 2.6 percent in the rural schools to 18.2 percent 
in cities of more than 100,000 population. A few States showed 
irregularities in this matter bot these were due to different numbers 
of cities of various sizes in those States. 

The distinction between elementary and secondary teachers is 
eviddnt in the percent of elementaiy teachers With a bachelor’s 
degree and also the percent with the master's degree. Even though 
the percent of elementary teachers with a bachelor's degree varies, 
from South Carolina with 63.5 .percent to 6 States with less than 3 
percent, the figure for the country as-ajvhole is only 10 percent, and 
0.6 percent of the elementary teachers have the master’s degree. 

If not too discouraging, the very small percentages of senior high 
school teachers in the United States *with the doctor’s degree as 
given for 1930-31, in columns 19 and 20 of table 13, furnish very* 
interesting and challenging comparisons with the preparation of 
teachers in the secondary schools of European countries as presented 
in volume V, part VIAL* Especially in France, Germany, and Sweden 
the teachers in the secondary Schools have ^professional preparation 
equivalent in most respects to doctor’s degree in this couqtry. 

* Alexander, Thomas, and others. Comparative Practices in the Education or Teachers in European 

Countries. Offloe of Education, Bulletin 1033? no. 10, National Survey of the Education of Teacher*, 
voi. v, pt. vm. •’ ' 
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* Source* of degrees held .- In reporting the degree or degrees held 
eack-teacher was requested- to indicate the type of institufron from 
whicB the degree was obtained. It was thought that ttie type of 
institution m which a teacher obtained his preparation for teaching 
would, to some extent, indicate the nature of his preparation and the 
extent to which the professional phases of .the work were emphaazed. 
Later studies of the curricula of different types of institutions revealed 
the fact that there was greater variation in the progmms for educating 
teachers among the institutions of any ope type than there was among 
the types. . Even though this wa$ true there are certain curriculum 
patterns and practices which are more frequently, found in one type 
of institution than in others, and for this reason the sources of the 
earned degrees of public-school teachers is significant in the develop- 
ment of any State program for the education of teachers. 
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Table 14 gives a summary of some of tb6 data in table 13 and also 
summarizes for communities of different sizes the types of institu- 
tions from which teachers (elementary, junior. high school, and senior 
high school) earned their bachelor’s, masters, and doctor’s degrees. 
Table 14 shows the national situation more clearly than was possible 
in table 13. It indicates especially well the importance of the problem 
of preparing teachers for the rural and village schools because more 
than half of the teachers are in those schools and standards are so 
much lower. & 

“ The composite picture of sources of degrees of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers presented in table 14 reveals that teacher education, 
while ordinarily characterized as a public function, operated as a 
joint enterprise of public and private institutions. The more detailed 
tables which constitute the bases for table 14 are to be found in 
tables IX, r X, and XI of the appendix. Of 24,950 baccalaureate 
degrees held by elementary -school teachers, 37.3 percent were earned 
in private institutions!. Of 20,552 baccalaureate degrees earned by 
junior high school teachers, 43.2 percent were earned in private 
institutions, and of 72,136 baccalaureate degrees earned by senior 
high school teachers, 49 percent were earned in private institutions. 
The master’s degree appears to be more specifically a product of pri- 
vate colleges and universities, 59.5 percent of the elementary teach- 
ers’ master’s degrees, 55.5 percent of the junior high school teachers’ 
master’s degrees, and 57.2 percent of the senior high school teachers’ 
master’s degrees were earned at such institutions. Approximately 7 
of every 10 doctorates of junior, hijgh school teachers and more than 
8 of every 10 doctorates possessed by senior high school teachers were 
conferred by private institutions.” 

With the exception of the city colleges and universities in the larger 
cities the three dominant groups of institutions in the preparation of 
teachers were the State teachers colleges, the State universities and 
land-grant colleges, and the private colleges and universities. Nearly 
h alb of all public-school teachers with degrees have been prepared in 
private colleges and universities — decidedly more for each group of 
teacherB than were prepared in any other type of institution. 

The data presented f>y States on the sources of earned degrees in 
tables IX, X, and XI, appendix, supply many interesting comparisons 
and indiqpte more clearly than in other tables the extent to which 
States vary in their teacher-preparation programs. Table IX, ap- 
pendix, reveals the result of the development of degree-granting 
teachers colleges in several of the Central States. More than 40 
•percent of the elementary teachers in Colorado, Kansas,' Michigan, 
and Missouri received their degrees in State or city teachers colleges. 
In Rhode Island, 62.3 percent of the elementary teachers received 
their bachelor’s degree from .this source. Eighteen States had 40 
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percent or more of their .elementary teachers holding bachelor’s 
degrees from private colleges and universities. In 7 of these the 
number exceeded 50 percent. 

Med for State program* of teacher Education .—' Tables IX, X and 
XI, appendix, disclose t)ie Effect of Existing institutions upon the 
supply of teachers with degrees. Some States do not have any 
separately organized State-supported teacheis colleges; others have 
large numbers of private colleges and universities; New York Ohio 
and Pennsyl vania each have several city-supported institutions \ 
o hers have well-organized systems of junior colleges and most of the 
States have three or more normal schools or teachers colleges The 
supply of teacheis is affected in each State by the size, age, location, 
support, and curricula of the existing institutions. 

Ample evidence is presented in tables IX, X, and XI, appendix 
to convince those responsible for the education of teacheis in the 
different States that each State presents a distinctly different problem 
and furthermore, that as programs of teacher education are devel- 
oped for any State it will be necessary to consider the present and 
potential teacher-training work of each existing institution of higher 
education in that State. The education of teachers in this country 
is now a matter of vital concern to a majority of the colleges and 
universities and future programs for improving the professional 
preparation of teachers will have to be effected through cooperative 
coordination and regulation. 

« 

NATURE OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Fields of special preparation . —As indicated earlier, the type of in- 
stitution from which a teacher obtains his degree gives an indication 
of the nature of his preparation. In order to obtain a more accurate 
index concerning the professional nature of the work taken each 
teacher was requested to indicate the number of semester-hours of s 
undeigraduate and graduate credit in “education” (defined as edu- 
cational psychology, methods, practice teaching, etc.) and also the 
number of semester-hours of undergraduate and graduate credit in 
practice teaching. They were also asked whether the answer was 
made from an exact record. (See items 35 and 30, fig. 2.) As ex- 
plained m chapter I, these questions were among those for which the 
answers were least satisfactory. However, by checking the answers 
for those which were reported from “exact records” ^ was possible 
iscard some of the most irregular and thus increase the accuracy 
of the answers used even though it left few cases for some of the 
distributions. 

Each elementary teacher was also expected to check on the inq uiiy 
orm the specific level within the elementary-school system in which 
he did his teaching (item 21, fig. 1). These levels were indicated as the 
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1- and 2-teacher rural school, kindergarten or kindergarten-primary, 
intermediate, and upper elementary. Another question asked for 
information as to the field for which the teacher had taken most 
training; these fields were^ designated aa rural school, kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate, uj^er elementary, junior high, senior* high, 
junior college, and other (item 22, fig. 2). The data from item 22, 
presented in summarized form in table 15 were secured for elementary 
teachers on the levels mentioned, in the various population areas. 

“Of 61,407 teachers in 1- an(j^2-teacher schools in the open country 
in 1930-31 only 63 out of each 100 teachers received most of their 
training in the field of the rural school. In every case regardless of 
whether the field wqs kindeigarten-primary, intermediate, or upper 
elementary grades, there was a smaller proportion of teachers in the 
open country specifically prepared for his particular level than in any 
other population area.” % 

Table 15. — Fields for which rural, kindergarten-primary, inter mediate, and upper 
elementary teachers received most training , school year 1930-81 


Field of train iog 


Type of teacher and location 

Total 
num- 
ber in- 
volved 

Rural 

Kin- 

der- 

garten- 

pri- 

rnary 

Inter- 

medi- 

ate 

Upper 

ele- 

men- 

tary 

Junior 

high 

Senior 

high 

Junior 

col- 

lege 

Other 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

19 

11 

Rural teachers 

Kindergarten- prim ary : 

Open country - _ 

Villages of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion 

Cities of 2,500 to 9,999 population.. 
Cities of 10.000 to 99,999 population. 
Cities of 100,000 population or more. 

01,407 

4,014 

16,006 
10,456 
17. 549 
18,450 

63.3 

5.9 

2.4 
.0 
.1 
. 1 

9.0 

77.0 

83.2 

83.9 

84.8 

80.1 

14.7 

11.8 

10.1 

10.5 

10.4 

13.0 

0.7 

1.6 

1.6 
1.9 
1.8 
3 . 1 

3.3 

1.0 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

* 1 ) 

2.0 

1.5 

1.5 
1.7 

1.6 

' 2.2 

a i 

.i 

.i 

.i 

.i 

.i 

0.3 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

Total kindergarten-primary 
# teachers 

66,474 

1.2 

82.5 

11.1 

2.1 

1.0 

1. 7 

.i 

. 4 

intermediate: 




Open country 

Villages of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion 

4,933 

7.7 

7.5 

70.2 

6.0 

3.7 

4.2 

.2 

.5 

18,831 

3.3 

7.8 

74.0 

0.4 

3.8 

3.0 

.2 

.3 

Cities of. 2,500 to 9,999 population.. 

11,044 

1.0 

7.0 

75.0 

0.0 

4.8 

4.0 

.1 

.3 

Cities of 10,000 to 99,999 population. 
Cities of 100,000 population or more. 

18,487 

.4 

8.1 

75.8 

6.6 

4.4 

4.2 

. 1 

.4 

20,392 

.1 

0.0 

78,0 

7.0 

2.9 

4.3 

.1 

.4 

Total Intermediate teachers... 

73.687 

1.6 

7.3 

75.9 

0.8 

3.8 

4.1 

.1 

4 

Upper elementary: 

Open country 

Villages of less than 2,600 popula- 
tion 

3,230 

8.8 

2.4 

7.3 

57.8 

13.1 

9.7 

.4 

.5 

tt, 070 

3.3 

% 

20 

8.9 

01.7 

14.8 

8.5 

.3 

.5 

Cities of 2,500 to 9,999 population. .. 

5,113 

.4 

2.5 

9.0 

02.2 

14.6 

12.9 

10.8 

.1 

.4 

Cities of 10,000 to 99,999 population. 
Cities of 100,000 population or more. 

8.775 

.3 

2.7 

10.0 

64.5 

8.7 

.3 

.6 

11,394 

.1 

2.2 

1 L 1 

09.9 

9.3 

0.7 

.1 

.6 

Total upper elementary teach- 
ers 

40,188 

1.8 

. 2.3 

9.6 

64.4 

12.6 

8,4 

.3 

.6 

Grand total 

Ml, 759 

17.2 

27.0 

31.5 

13.0 

4.4 

3.8 

.1 

.4 
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The data indicated that, as the population increased, the elementary 
I . teachers employed appeared to be more specifically prepared for their 1 
particular positions. In considering the fields of training of the 
teacher in upper elementary grades (table 1M columns 6 and 7 should 
be added together because of the overlapping of the content of the 

curricula for “upper elementary teachers" aM “junior high school 
teachers. ” 

I “At present in almost every State and due to the oversupply of 
teachers, it is practicable for administrators to select for a given 
position a person with the necessary preparation for that specific 
position. Adopting a page from scientific management of personnel, 
standard specifications can well be drawn up for every type of work in a 
I , 8011001 aystem. Minimum and desirable standards of specific prepara- 
tion should be indicated. In filling a vacancy, the employer should 
select the candidate who has at least the minimum specific preparation 
for the’ position. Sound administration advocates special certificates 
. for special activities or functions. Analyses of teacher-education 
curricula indicate that in the field of the elementary grades, three 
different levels of certification might well be recpgnized : * First, 
kindergarten or kindergarten-primary; second^phtermediate grades; 
and, third, upper elementary grades (in regions where the 8 — 1 or 
similar plans obtain). Wise administration aims at securing a 
properly qualified individual for a given elementary level teaching 
position and protecting this position by the requirement of a specific 
certificate for the particular function or level of teaching. 

In the appendix, tables XII, XIII, and XIV appear as a part of the 
presentation of the basic data which compose table 15. In column 3 
of table XII, appendix, the percents by States of rural teachers who 
received most of their trai ning for the rural schools varies from 13 to 
82.2 with a proportion of 63.3 for the country as a whole. In com- 
parison, column 5 of table XIII, appendix, exhibits the fact^hat the 
percentages by States of intermediate gradfe teachers in cities of 10,000 
to 99,999 who have secured most of their training in the field of inter- 
mediate grades range from 60.2 to 88.5, with 75.8 as a grand total 
proportion. Not only is the range more restricted but the grand 
total percentages reflect poor practice in the selection of personnel for 
the rural schools. In considering table XIV, appendix, as in table 15, ‘ 
columns 6 and 7 should be considered together because of overlapping 
of elementary grades and the junior high school.” 

Tablp 17 offers a severe indictment of the certification laws in the 
States which permit the employment of teachers in the 'rural schools 
. who have prepared specifically for work in other school .divisions. 

Tables XII, XHV, and XIV, appendix, show that every State in 1930- 
31 was offending to some degree in this matter. Several States since 
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1930-31 have revised their certification lawB or regulations and the 
revisions are in the direction of greater restriction of certificates to 
specific fields. 

Special preparation jor secondary teaching . — "A study of the special 
preparation of secondary teachers was made by obtaining data on the 
amount of college credit secondary teachers earned in their ‘ principal’ 
and 'next main’ fields of teaching. (See items 39-37, inclusive, fig. 
2.) Because of the influence of departmentalization and the prev- 
alence of small high schools, data concerning the number of fields in 
which instruction was given was obtained for both junior high school 
and senior high school teachers. This study is presented in a later 
discussion. The generalization may be made that approximately 35 
percent of the secondary school staff for the country as a whole teach 
only 1 field, 52 percent teach in 2 fields, and the remaining 13 percent 
in 3 or more fields. The median number of semester-hours of credit 
(of State medians) and the range of credit in each field of instruction of 
junior and senior high school teachers instructing in but one field, in 
the 'principal’ field, and the ‘next main’ field of two or more fields 
of instruction is presented in table 16. Three of the six foundation 
tables upon which this composite is based are found in the appendix 
as tables XV, XVI, and XVII. The data in table 16 and in the 
appendix indicate a strong tendency for the instructor teaching in 
only one field to have more credit in that field than the teachers 
teaching that subject as the principal subject of instruction of two or 
more fields. Similarly the credit in the principal field, where instruc- 
tion is given in two or more fields, is higher as a rule than for the next 
main field. To illustrate: In column 8 of table 16, the median (of State 
medians) number of semester-hours of credit in English held by senior 
high school teachers giving instruction only in English was 38, while 
the senior high school instructor teaching two or more fields had a 
median of 33 semester-hours of credit where English was the principal, 
field and 24 where English was the next main field of teaching. It is 
to be noted also in the senior high school field that there was wide 
variation in the median amounts of credit possessed by teachers in the 
(Afferent fields (column 8 of table 16), ranging from the median of 27 
semester-hours of credit in mathematics of the instructor teaching only 
mathematics to the 83 semester-hours’ credit in agriculture of the 
instructor teaching only in that field. It will be noted also that art 
and drawing, home economics, music, health and physical education, 
and modem languages ranked high in the amount of work taken.” 
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Data presented in table 16 and tables XV, XVI, and XVII, 
appendix, will be very useful to those especially interested in curricula 
for the education of teachers. These’ data supplement two other 
studies of curricula for teachers made in connection with the work of 
this Survey. 7 Dr. Rugg studied the curricula for the education 
of teachers in normal schools and teachers colleges and Dr. Peik made 
a similar study for colleges and universities. Curricula for the educa- 
tion of teachers were studied from a number of angles but two studies 
are more closely related to the data in this chapter than the others. 
The first obtained from an analysis of the catalogs of about 60 insti- 
tutions, selected as representative of better practices in the education 
of teachers, the curriculum patterns in those institutions as prescribed 
v for teachers preparing for different types of positions. The second 
study analyzed the courses actually taken by nearly 4,000 prospective 
teachers graduating from selected institutions and presented the pic- 
ture of the work taken in high school and in college. The data for 
this analysis were obtained from the transcripts of students' per- 
manent record cards. The pictures presented in volume III represent 
conditions which are better than the average for the country as a 
whole, but even with the slight differences due to selection the data 
su m ma r ized in table 16 support the conclusions from the other studies. 
English, history, mathematics, science, and languages represent the 5 
fields in which most of the teachers are teaching, just as they represent 
the 5 fields in which most of the work is taken in high schools. The 
special fields are not adequately represented so far as numbers of 
teachers are concerned but the preparation of the teachers of those 
fields indicates the same extreme amounts of concentration which 
were observed by both Dr. Rugg and Dr. Peik. Comparisons of the 
median amounts of preparation of teachers of agriculture, art, and 
music as given in table 16 with the medians in English, languages, and 
mathematics showed the same relative emphases which were being 
given in the institutions selected for special study as representative 
of better practices in the education of teachers. 

Credits in education and practice teaching .— "In an institution prepar- 
ing prospective teachers, not only is the student expected to gain knowl- 
edge but also to learn how to impart that knowledge to o there. To 
attain the latter aim, institutions for the education of teachers present 
courses such as educational' psychology, methods, observation, prac- 
tice teaching, and similar offerings. In most cases, these are specific 
offerings but in some situations the subject matter and methodology 
may be integrated, as.professionalized subject matter. Education for 
a vocation or profession involves not only, the acquiring of attitudes 
and certain ranges of knowledge but also of skills in the application of 
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Table 19. —Semeeter-Kouri credit in practice leaching of tenvor high eckooi teacher i 
Kan ng 4 gears of college work in teacher i colleges and other colleger or universities 
1930-31 



Comparison between teachers colleges and other colleges and universi- 
ties.— ‘Table 10 presents a comparison of State ranges of credit in 
practice teaching of senior high school teachers divided into two 
groups; the first group had 4 years in teachers colleges and the second 
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SUMMARY 

y 




1. ■Even though remarkable progress was made following the World 

War in increasing the amount of education of teachers, two- 
thirds of the public-school teachers of the United States did 
* not have 4 years of college education when the Survey data 
were collected in 1 930-3 1 . 

2. A distinctly lower standard for elementary teachers was very 

generally accepted. The difference amounted to approximately 
2 years — the difference between completion of junior college 
and senior college. Some States still issue certificates valid in 
rural and elementary schools to students who have just com- 
pleted* high-school courses . 

3. Individual States exhibited wide variations in all of the elements 

of teacher education presented in this chapter, viz, amount of 
education, degrees held, sources of degrees, amount of work in 
education and practice teaching. Obviously improvements in 
standards will have to be made by individual States. 

4 . The larger communities obtained the teachers with the highest 

level of preparation, the largest proportion of teachers with 
bachelor’s ‘degrees and also the largest proportion of those with 
ced or gradu*^ degrees. 

itively small number of teachers in secondary schools had 
r’s degrees (about 7 percent in the junior high school and 
tercent jn the senior high School). Less than half of 1 
it of the senior high school teachers had doctor’s degrees. 
Preparation comparable to that for the doctor’s degree is the 
typical preparation for secondary teachers in some of the 
European countries. 

6. Privately controlled and supported colleges and universities* have 

granted more degrees to teachers than any other group of 
institutions. This was particularly true for the master’s 
degrees and doctor’s degrees. State and municipally supported 
teachers colleges have so recently entered the degree-granting 
field that the number of teachers with degrees from such 
institutions is still small. Twenty-three and a half percent 
of the elementary, 18.5 percent of the junior hi gh school and 
t 12.3 percent of ''the 'senior high school teachers reporting 
bachelor’s degrees in 1930-31 had obtained them from State 
or city teachers colleges. * , 

7 . State certification laws and regulations in nearly all oLthe States 

made it possible in 1930-3 1 for a teacher to prepare for teaching 
in one school division and then accept a position to teach in a 
different division. This practice encouraged a general- educa- 
tion for teachers with a minimum of preservice professional 
preparation — the remainder left to be obtained largely at the 
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CHAPTER IV 

SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

•V 

Curriculum patterns for high-school teachers . — How many different 
subjects should a high-school teacher be prepared to teach? Should 
the subjects be closely related? What is the minimum amount of 
college work which may be accepted as satisfactory preparation in 
various subjects? Should prospective high-school teachers have a 
major and 1 minor, a major and 2 minors, 2 majors, or 3 minors? Such 
questions as these have for many years confronted those constructing 
curricula for teachers, especially high-school teachers. Solutions have 
been proposed, studies of the work of teachers in the field have been 
made, and a few curricula have been modified, but practice remains 
relatively unchanged. The traditional plan of having each college 
student select a field of major emphasis with a “first minor” and in a 
small proportion of cases a “second minor” remains the predominant 
pattern for curriculum organization for the colleges and universities 
and has been wholeheartedly accepted by the teachers colleges as they 
became degree-granting institutions and began to place more emphasis 
upon the education of high-school teachers. 

Several reasons can be advanced to explain why this important cur- 
riculum problem has not been solved. In the first place, a majority 
of high-school teachers begin their High -school teaching in small hi gh 
schools and because of that fact are much more likely to be asked to 
teach in two or more .fields. In the second place, even small high 
schools offer several curricula with elective privileges for the students. 
This results in small classes and a great range of courses to be taught. 
In the third place, as high-school teachers move from one position to 
another it is improbable that they will find exactly the same combina- 
tion of subjects to teach. As a result they frequently find themselves 
with an additional subject for which their predecessor was adequately 
prepared but in which they have had little or no work either in hi gh 
school or college. ^ 

The two most persistent problems in connection with the curricula 
' for secondary teachers are: How many subject# should a hi gh- school 
teacher be prepared to teach, and what combinations of subjects are 
most desirable? The National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
in its inquiry sent to all teachers attempted to obtain some data on 
both of these questions (items 39 to 47, fig. 2). 
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Table 20. — Number of differ ttU fields »i» which junior and senior high school 

teachers give instruction, 1980-81 


State 


Arise as. . . 
AfhniM.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 


Illinois. 

Tmlkns 

Iowa... 


Kentucky. 

Louisiana.. 


Maryland ^ - 

Maattobusetts . 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
MlsrimlppL. 
Mtomuri.... 
Montana — 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 
Sous Dakota... 


Ttanum.. 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia.... 


Washington... 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


- 

Junior 

bleb 




Senior 

high 



Total 





6 

Total 





6 

cum- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

fields 

num- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

fields 

ber of 

Arid 

fields 

fields 

fields 

or 

ber of 

field 

fields 

fields 

fields 

or 

casco 





more 

oases 





more 

2 

t 

4 

6 

• 

1 

8 

» 

19 

li 

n 

13 

526 

14.1 

414 

17.6 

11.4 

116 

950 

319 

49.9 

11.3 

10 

1.9 

132 

29.6 

613 

7.8 

2.1 

13 

313 

31.6 

67.6 

10 

12 

.6 

295 

22.8 

619 

11.6 

7.1 

L 7 

491 

213 

69.0 

10.8 

4.1 

.6 

2. 471 

36.7 

64.6 

7.1 

1.4 

,3 

1821 

4L2 

416 

18 

1.8 

.6 

412 

83.3 

6L4 

16 

13 

16 

774 

28.0 

416 

117 

18 

L9 

474 

52.7 

316 

19 

2.6 

.4 

L 192 

610 

414 

10 

1.5 

.1 

76 

42.7 

417 

13 

LI 


172 

31.2 

619 

1L0 

13 

.6 

148 

506 

256 

33.8 

38.3 

316 

617 

614 

419 

14 

118 

112 

L 4 
17 

7.0 

13 

* 

40.7 

213 

3L4 

417 

-69.6 

617 

L 

IL8 

112 

18 

11 

1.8 

i’^ 

.9 

100 

22.0 

010 

110 

10 

10 

425 

22.8 

61.8 

17.6 

16 

11 

673 

40.9 

6L3 

12 

L 9 

.7 

1631 

30. 4 

68. 2 

18 

, 3*1 

.6 

1.065 

214 

61.1 

11.6 

11 

.9 

1044 

214 

67.8 

111 

1 12 

.6 

927 

33.7 

614 

19 

14 

.6 

1622 

216 

618 

116 

18 

L8 

655 

311 

610 

10 

L4 

.6 

L 768 

216 

619 

11.9 

15 

LI 

428 

402 

47.6 

7.7 

13 

13 

977 

27.0 

89.0 

113 

19 

.8 

97 

311 

412 

116 

11 

11 

1,206 

216 

61.2 

112 

10 

LI 

153 

39.8 

411 

12 

13 

16 

785 

316 

416 

114 

18 

.8 

375 

41.6 

611 

17 

LS 

.3 

772 

317 

614 

14 

11 

.4 

% 258 

37.6 

411 

112 

12 

.8 

3,564 

AL2 

4L4 

17 

L3 

.4 

2,327 

318 

617 

7.6 

14 

.6 

3,976 

816 

613 

19 

1.8 

.6 

889 

418 

413 

17 

12 

L0 

1422 

28.7 

618 

11.3 

10 

1.2 

148 

23.0 

614 

116 

14 

17 

481 

20.7 

616 

114 

13 

1.0 

636 

217 

64.2 

18 

16 

1.7 

1,972 

216 

618 

116 

17 

.9 

122 

319 

41.8 

113 

7.4 

L6 

622 

214 

619 

no 

1 4 

11 

325 

19.7 

614 

110 

7.1 

18 

L348 

21.7 

617 

113 

11 

12 

36 

212 

614 

13 

1L1 


100 

11.0 

67.0 

no 

7.0 

10 

138 

211 

612 

111 

17 

19 

414 

210 

519 

14.6 

14 

1.2 

1,646 

412 

47.7 

12 

L 2 

.7 

1284 

47.9. 

419 

4.8 

L 2 

.2 

91 

116 

612 

116 

14 

14 

248 

119 

67.4 

116 

12 

10 

3,661 

40.1 

418 

16 

L8 

.8 

1622 

616 

4LS 

4.2 

.8 

.1 

332 

39.8 

611 

116 

18 


L661 

19.7 

61 2 

1L6 

13 

. 2 

113 

28.3 

44.3 

18 

1L 6 

7.1 

683 

114 

47.6 

114 

13.2 

17 

2,646 

316 

61.4 

10 

L7 

.4 

1481 

31.1 

616 

11.0 

11 

L3 

472 

28.8 

618 

11 

10 

LB 

1,110 

206 

618 

111 

10 

• 6 

243 

814 

616 

7.4 

.4 

L2 

L246 

30.6 

610 


13 

* L8 

3,986 

416 

47.6 

16 

1.9 

- .5 

1677 

319 

611 

18 

16 

.7 

177 

611 

310 

18 

13 

18 

270 

412 

412 

1 6 

18 

.4 

77 

311 

616 

11.7 

16 


407 

316 

61. 9 

14.1 

16 

.8 

103 

22.8 

68.1 

1L7 

L9 

' L0 

428 

21.7 

60.9 

113 

7.7 

L4 

518 

216 

417 

118 

1L8 

12 

870 

219 

617 

11.7 

18 

L4 

1,204 

316 

613 

7.1 

12 

.9 

1268 

31.2 

67.6 

13 

11 

.9 

366 

210 

68.2 

112 

10 

- L6 

412 

31.8 

616 

1L 2 

12 

L2 

47 

'27.7 

414 

21.8 

16 

11 

282 

28,6 

412 

112 

10 

10 

474 

812 

616 

10 

10 

18 

1,272 

2L7 

819 

113 

19 

L2 

616 

216 

617 

12.2 

19 

.6 

1,842 

27.9 

53.4 

14 

19 

1.4 

112 

219 

611 

14 

L 8 

L8 

169 

26.9 

63.6 

18 

.6 

.6 

866 

37.9 

62.3 

10 

16 

LB 

1192 

37.6 

618 

18 

1.2 

. 7 

86 

21.2 

412 

111 

1L8 

17 

346 

28.4 

614 

114 

7.5 

1 3 

34,267 

87.0 

61,0 

11 

18 

1.1 

81627 

318 

^6 

9.4 

18 

.9 


Other studies and general observation of those placing secondary 
teachers would indicate that the majority of beginning high-school 
teachers have to give instruction in three or more subjects. This 
condition would justify the prospective high-school teacher in secur- 
ing at least a minimum preparation in three teaching fields. 
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Tabl» 21. Relation of nttof ncondary otaf to the number of field, in v>hicH 

faculty members give instruction 


Number of fields to which 
in*tractors,teech 


Junior high school* 

1 mb toot 

‘ >«ct« 

>«*« 

> echL 


2 sub 
Stub 
4 sub, 
6 sub, 


osuDjecti... 

&iS$fS3: 


Peroent of total 
Senior h%h eohoolV' 

2 mb ecu 

3 sab ects ™V. 

4 sab ecu. 

6 subjects 

6 or more subjects. 
Number involved 
Percent of CoUl. 


Number of Utohtrv of acme typ^ta the bulldinc 


Sort 


- *19 
4*8 
10l 4 
10 
1.8 
LI 
*,088 
9.9 

19.0 
Sri. 1 
17.2 
, 7.2 

18 

.7 

7,444 

9.9 


6 to 9 


39.0 
510 
12 0 
11 
.9 
.4 
4,411 
115 

303 

57.9 

115 

19 

LI 

,1 

15,348 

208 


10 to 24 

2t to W 

100 or 



more 

4 

f 

• 

354 

425 

48L 1 

53L9 

503 

452 

54 

5.9 

59 

23 

L 4 

.4 



4 




£ 130 

14.320 

509 

358 

47.1 

L 7 

39.4 

424 

5L7 

557 

522 

418 

9.3 

4.4 

10 

21 

.8 

- .0 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 


18,273 

25199 

7,032 

24.4 

35.0 

10. 2 


Total 


Peroent 


Number 

involved 


*7.8 

5L0 

7.9 

14 

.0 

.3 


SI 3 
513 
00 
10 
.0 
.3 


11,500 
15,502 
2,388 
746 
101 
101 
30 408 


24,947 

40,009 

0,787 

1,902 

410 
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reveals the same divergence in State practice a/has been shown m 
previope tables in this part of the Survey. A^ong the junior-high 
school teachers teaching in only oBMeld theXcentage varied from 

V m , Alabama to 831 percent in Bhode Island. At "the 

other extreme the number of junior high school teachers teaching in ■ 

^""7 ‘TT* Wd * T4ried from 39 5 Percent in AlabZa to 

nm the connected with this 

p em are caused by the number of teachers who teach 3, 4, and 6 
or more different subjects it is helpful to know that in 1930-31 

N.wT. m A ^ Mississippi, Montana, NebresW - 

NeW M “ co ’ North Dak °ta, Tennessee, Utah, . 
Vennont, and Wyommg aU had 20 percent or more-M theh junio^ 

high school teachere teaching three or more subjects California 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Mainland, Minnesota’ / 

w ^ e ^“ y ’ York, Oregon, Penheylvania, West Virginia, and/ 
Wisconsin all h^ lees than 10 percent of their junior high echo/ ' 
teachers teaching m three or mory different fields. 

The variations were fuUy as great for the senior, high school 
77®' *i7 ranges were in fact quite similar as were theconditions 
regMdmg the percentage, of senior high school teachers teaching in 

S° lorado ’ Nebreska, NevaZTiorth 

5™ 7 ®° utb Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming in 1930-31 had more - 
than 2b percent of their senior high school teachers teaching three or 
more subjects, while California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
MamaAusetto, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin had lees than 10 peroent. 8 

rfiJSr? T'JT 80118 ft* ^ unior 8enior high schools show 

distinctly that the problem of the number of different subjects taught 
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is very directly affected by the density of population of a State — the 
extent of its urbanization with the larger high schools in the cities 
and the opportunities for concentration of teaching fields. The 
problem is also affected by the extent to which a State has developed 
its high -school program (the percent of boys and girls of high-echool 
age who go to high school) and also by the extent to which a program 
of consolidation of the amallei|high schools has been put into effect. 
In some instances the number of small high schools is a result of 
State limitation in ability to support extensive programs of secondary 
education. 

Subject combination* taught by high-echool teacher «. — The second 
most pressing problem in the preparation of high-echool teachers is 
the selection of the most desirable combinations of subjects for which 
to prepare teachers. Should the choice be in terms of the relation- 
ship between the fields, e.g., should prospective teachers of English 
select an ancient or a modem language for a second subject? Should 
the choice of a second field be made in order to open to the teacher 
a new and unrelated field in which, however- he has a personal interest, 
e.g., a mathematics major who desires to minor in fine arts? Should 
the choice of teaching combinations of subjects be made in terms of 
the demands of the field as indicated by the number of students 
registered for different courses in the types of schools to which the 
prospective teachers will go for their initial teaching experience? 
Other bases of selection could be listed, each reflecting to some degree 
different theories for the education of secondary teachers or different 
attitudes toward the curricula of secondary schools. 

It was impossible for the Survey to evaluate these different practices 
and theories. It was possible, however, to assemble data which would 
present actual conditions with respect to teaching combinations in the 
high schools. Table 20 showed that 37 percent of the junior high 
school teachers and 34.3 percent of the senior high school teachers in 
1930-31 were teaching in only one field. Table XV, appendix, listed 
for each subject-matter field the number of senior high school teachers 
teaching that field only and the number of semester-hours of college 
credit earned in each field. From the data in table XV, appendix, the 
percentage of all senior high school teachers teaching in only one field 
who were teaching in each of the teaching fields were computed. 
ThCse percentages were: Agriculture and forestry, 1.6; art and drawing, 
2-4; biological science, 2.8; business and commerce, 15.4/ education 
and teacher training, (^02; English, 21 ; classic languages ^3. 6; modern 
language, 6.7; health and physical education, 4.6; horned economics or 
household arts, 6.6; physical science, 4.3; mathematics^ 1 1 .4 music, 
2.2; history, sociology, and economics, 11.9; and trades 
and industrial arte, 6.4. These percentages or similar 
cqmputed from table XV, appendix, for individual States should be 
considered in the development of any State program for determining 
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th© number of high-echool teachers needed in any field for that State 
The numbers teaching in only one field, however, represent merely a 
part of the picture. There remain the numbers teaching in each field 
as 1 of 2 or more teaching fields. These groups, including as they do 
nearly two-thirds of the secondary teachers, include individuals teach- 
ing almost every conceivable combination of the subjects taught in 
high schools. Some Combinations are more logical and occur more 
frequently than others. The knowledge of wlat such combinations are 
should be of service to all persons responsible for guiding prospective 
teachers ip their choice of fields of specialisation. The combinations of 
the main teaching field and of the seconder “next main "-teaching 
field for teachers teaching in two or more fields in 1930-31 are pre- 
sented for junior high school teachers inft&ble 22 and for senior high 
school teachers in table 23. Both of these tables will repay careful 
study by anyone interested in this problem. Each table contains 
material for the general student advisor, which will assist in providing 
the necessary overview of the whole problem, and each table contains 
data of decided significance to the teachers and advisors in each of the 
teaching fields. It is not necessary or desirable to make a detailed 
arialysis of these two tables. A few of the more important and interest- 
ing relationships will be indicated merely as suggestions of the kind of 
information available in them. , 
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Tabl* 23 . — Major and minor tracking combination • of tenior high tckool teachert 
instructing in f or more field*, tckool gear 19S0-3U 
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\ 'Teaching combinations .of subjects in junior high school. — Table 22 
indicates that of the junior high school teachers who taught agricul- 
ture and forestry as their main field, 18.2 percent taught biological 
sciences, 17.7 percent English, 9.3 percent health and physical educa- 
tion, 7.3 percent physical sciences, and 16.1 percent history, sociology, 
and economics as their second or “next main” teaching fields. The 
biological sciences are the most- closely related to agriculture and 
forestry and yet almost as many of these teachers had En glinh 0 r 
history as a second subject as had biology. The distribution of 
second subjects for teachers of agriculture was more scattered than 
for teachers of some of the other subjects. This was due in part to 
the fact that in many high schools there was not enough work offered 
in agriculture to occupy the entire teaching time of a teacher and he 
was therefore used to “fill in” wherever there was an extra class to 
be taught.* . In the case of the teachers of fine arts the combinations 
were more clearly marked. More than half of the junior high school 
teaoferers of fine arts had as their second teaching subject F.ngliaK 0 r 
mathematics or history. Not only are these three fields ones in 
which a large majority of junior high school students take work, but 
they are subjects whose content is related in many ways to the field 
of fine arts. Nearly a third of the teachers whose, main twnhing 
field was biology taught the physical sciences as a second fiel d 
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More than half of the junior high school teachers whose main teach- 
es field was buamess and commerce most frequently taught either 
English or . mathematics as their second subject. Similar specific 
f relationships can be noted for the other subjects. * 

t ihT ™ ^ enend observations can also be drawn from table 122 

In 1030-31 in the jumor high school, history and English were out- 
standingly the most frequently taught second subjects, due without 
doubt to the fact that so many teachers had been required to take 
English and history both in high school and college that they were 
considered capable of teaching one or more classes in those subjects 
u when needed. On the other hand, the fields requiring extensive 
special instruction, such as agriculture, the languages (classic and 
modem), health and physical education, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts were found as second teaching subjects in relatively few 
cases. The same was true of subjects like art and music in which a 
special ability or degree of skill is required of the teachers. 

Fro ® f ble J “ “to !>« drawn the subject dombinetiona which 

. occur m two-fifths or more of the «**». Such combination, were: 

Tr hutor y- cImb,c •»*«'“«. »nd English, modern langusge 
and English, music and English, and history and English 

Teaching comhipations m the senior high school .- Inspection of the 
data in table 23 reveals that the relationships in subject matter play 
f much more important role in determining teaching combination 
m the senior hi^h schools than was true of the junior high schools 
Senior high school teachers of agriculture and forestry in two-fifths 
of the eases taught biological science as their second teaching field 
with the physical sciences ranking next as a second subject. This 
is m sharp contrast to the situation found for the junior high school 
teachers, for whom English and history were each almost as frequently 
taught as second subjects as was biology. Table 23 also shows that 
fine arts and ^industrial arts were taught by the same teachers in 31 3 ' 

percent of the. rases and that a. similar relationship (36.2 percent) 
ensted for the Biological sciences and the physical sciences. The 
relationship was marked among the four subjects of English history 
classic language, and modehn language. # . 9 

The same conditions about which general observations were made 
for the jumor high school appear to have existed in the senior high 
school teaching combinations except that they were somewhat lees 
niarked. History, English, and mathematics were clearly the three 
fields most frequently combined with each other and with other 
subjects as second teaching subjects and the so-called “special sub- 

jecte and the fine arte and music were infrequently used as second 
teaching fields. \ 

4«ntfgee given in table. 

22 and 23jnay be misleading unless those who use them remember 
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that the number of teachers in each group varies— 1 that the percentages 
are not comparable so far as total number of teachers is concerned. 
For example, the, percent of senior high school teachere of agriculture 
who also taught history was the same as the percent of history 
teachers who taught classical languages, and yet the actual number of 
teachere in the his to ry -classical language combination is approximately 
five times the number in the agriculture-history combination. A 
further check on this element of table 23 may be made from the totals 
in tables XVI and XVII, appendix. 

“ Teaching load in dock-hours per \ peek . — One other clement which 
enters into this picture is the teaching load in terms of the number of 
clock-hours of teaching per week. The data on this question from 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachere are presented in 
table 24. Some interesting^conclusiona may be drawn from the com- 
parisons between^fche teaching load of junior and senior high school 
teachere. Junior high school teachere taught more clock-hours per 
week than did senior high school teachere. There was relatively little 
relationship between size of community and the teaching load of 
secondary teachere. While the median load for both junior high 
school and senior high school teachere fell in the step 26-29 clock- 
hours, there were more teachere in both groups teaching more than 30 
clock -hours per week than there were teaching fewer than 26' dock- 
hours. The secondary teachere teaching fewer than 15 clock-hours 
per week were obviously part-time teachere, teaching principals, or 
teachere with some work in the elementary schools. With approxi- 
mately one-third of the secondary teachere teaching 30 or more clock- 
hours per week, it is dear that many of these teachere were carrying 
a teaching load too heavy to permit efficient work. % 

• Table 24. — Teaching load of junior and eenior high echool teachere distributed by 

* varying population arms 
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SUMMARY 

1. So many secondary teachers are required to teach 2 or more 

subjects, especially when they begin teaching, that they should 
prepare to teach in 2 or 3 teaching fields. 

2. The probability that a secondary teacher will teach in only one field 

increases with the size of the school and the size of the community 
in which he works: 

3. Prospective teachers in secondary schools should select the com- 

binations of subjects which they expect to teach in the light of 
the teaching combinations which exist in the areas in which they 
are expecting to work, and also in terms of the probable number 
of teachers who will be needed in each held. 

4 Ju «ior high school teachers taught more subjects than senior high 
school teachers and there was leas relationship among the subjects 
taught by junior high school teachers than among those taught 
by senior Ugh school teachers. 

5. While the median teaching load fox secondary teachers was be- 
tween 25 and 29 dock-hours per week, the fact tbatone-thiid 
of all secondary teachers were teaching more than 30 dock-hours 
per week, indicated the strong probability that many of these 

teachers were carrying teaching loads inconsistent with effective 
instruction. 



CHAPTER V 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND STUDIES 

GENERAL SITUATION IN THB UNITED STATES 


Changing status of supply and demand . — It is easy to discover in 
studying the history of education in the United States that there have . 
been recurring periods of "shortage” and of "surplus” in the supply 
of teachers available for work in the American public schools. These 
periods bear a rough reciprocal relationship to the past sequences of 
periods of "prosperity” and of " depression ’’—when tinjps^eri* good 
there were not enough teachers and when times were bad there were 
too many teachers. Instead of being a mere coincidence thin relation- 
ship presents one of the fundamental difficulties in m Airing t eaching a 
profession and in successfully controlling the supply and demand of 
teachers. It shows that teaching has been held in sudh low public, 
esteem and has been rewarded on such a meager basis that many teach- 
ers desert the work whenever they can earn more money in some other 
line of work and that they, as well as others, turn to teaching when 
other work is either not available or is less remunerative. Teaching 
in this way has been subjected to a series of personnel disturbances — 
periods of excessive turnover — in which it was forced to adjust to the 
loss of many of its best teachers or else to adjust to the'destructive 
competition of large numbers of teachers without positions. ' 

The last two of these upsets are quite fresh, in the minds of most 
teachers. During and immediately following the World War there 
was a serious shortage of teach ere. So serious was the shortage then 
that teachers were frequently recruited from among boys and girls 
part way through their high-school courses. Temporary certificates 
were issued freely and little attempt was made in many places to 
ma in tai n standards. As one county superintendent said in tAllnng 
about his methods of issuing temporary certificates to teachers, "Of 
course, I cannot maintain standards. It's all I can do to mainjAin 
schools.” 


In lass than 10 years the situation was completely reversed. The 
overeupply of teachers with certificates permitting them to was 
troubling the school authorities of nearly every State. To be sure, 
some of the overeupply was caused by teachers with less »J>An the 
desired amount of training who had, in many instances, been urged to 
enter •teaching but a few years before in order to "save the schools’* 
and who were loathe, now that the schools were saved, to relinquish 
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lWp°«bona to other* even though the other, were better prepared 

T " w *f d •*“ do8e of <ie l»»t decade there were many 
, f which numerous daearoome were " preaided over" by 
inadequately prepared teacher* while adequately prepared teachere 
were unemployed m the name communitiee and either working at some 
occupation other than tewhing or living at home or with! relaU™ 
and exhausting any available savings. Not only did this anomalous 
situation exist but the presence of the large numbers of unemployed 

emptryed^ *° d “‘ TOy P ro, «" 0 “ d morale of those who were 

0/ . in {»» -This was the situation frequently 

' K » ^ Ul ^ r dli “ dunn K fio ochool year 

Stones were current 

that some of the larger cutes had enough unemployed teacher* avdl- 
able to supply all needs for new teacher* for the next 1 0 years without 

ZZ p r pmd - 8— S ->« mpo«ed ^mpbyrei 

toacbers m numbei* eqrnd to a third of the total teachmg force in the 

^atc^hl^.' 1 !L“ r H,b ' e J° *"*” d »<* "Poo those 

retrmates of the number pf unemployed teachers they were found to 

be exaggerations overstatements caused by failure to give proper 

Iw^oeTor tol 1 “ y °° mpUUIJO “ m * y P"»- 

*(s) Many of the unemployed teachers were inadequately prepared 
a^d should never have received teachers' certificate*. Itisun- 
. wise t^ include such teachere, either employed or unemployed in 

computation of unemployment unless an allowance is made for 
, that proportion of tfrem who wiU bring their preparation up to 
* I* ■ approved minimum within a reasonable period of time 
(6) It is inaccurate to assume, if the number of unemployed teachere 
is, for example, 10 times the number of new teachere needed 

™ 8UIpIu8 oon8titut8B a su PPiy for the next 10 

I**?' 18 “♦WBunmce that the number of new teachere 

needed will remain constant, over a 10-year period, nor that 
the teachere who were unemployed will remain available 
until they are needed during the 10-year period. Some may 
die, others get married, still others find satisfactory employ- 
ment m other lines of work and those who are available after 

•m{ ° r *J 64r ^ out-of-date and out-of-practice 

, . . 88 t * ieir teaching ability is concerned. 

(c) Many of the ao-callAd “unemployed" teachere who are listed in 
the totals available a* tethers. Who at the time are teaching 
•ome place but who are frequent applicants for more desirable 
- positions. These applications or the keeping of 'the names of 
those teachere upon “waiting lists "gives a false impression of 
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the numher of teachers available. It is possible for an em- 
ployed teacher to be included in the “available lists" of several 
school systems and yet he could not be employed in any of 
them without leaving a vacancy in the school where he is 
teaching. 

(d) Conditions are not comparable between the larger cities and the 
rural and village situations. Many teachers are un willing to 
accept positions in smaller places preferring to remain unem- 
ployed or employed at some temporary work while they wait 
their turn for employment in the larger city — usually their 
* home city. 

(<) Many of the teachers included in the estimated numbers of unem- 
ployed are specialists or are prepared te teach Certain grades* 
or certain subjects and not prepared to accept other positions. 

It is obviously inaccurate to\nclude such persons id a single 
total. An extreme case will illustrate this. There may be 500 
unemployed teachers in a city and none of them qualified to 
teach in a nursery school or French in a high school. 

If allowance could have been made for some or all of the foregoing 
factors in the estimates of the oversupplies of teachers which have 
been made since 1920-30 the numbers would have bqan greatly re- 
duced. The principal reason why these allowances were not made is 
because it was and still is almost impossible to secure accurate data 
upon any <o(pthe elements mentioned. Registrations with employ- 
ment agencies or city waiting lists even if available would have to be 
- checked name by name in order to eliminate duplicates. Lists of 
certificates issued are equally unsatisfactory because of the practice 
of having certificates approved and registered in several States in 
which a teacher hopes to secure employment. The number of appli- 
cants for any educational vacancy for reasons already given is also ' 
a much “padded” list. - , 

The foregoing explanations should not be interpreted as an attempt 
to prove, that there has been no oversupply of teachers since 1929. 
They are ill tended to indicate only that the condition was often exag- 
gerated, not intentionally but because essential data were not avail- 
able. There was most assuredly an oversupply of teachers bolding 
valid certificates for teaching and in most cities and some States there 
was also an oversUpply of teachers who bad the approved minimum 
of professional preparation. ' In organizing the work of the Survey 
such an oversupplV was assumed and it was decided that no Special 
studies would be undertaken to discover the exact natur^ arid extent 
of the oversupply. J This decision was reached because of the very 
. costly and time^xmsuming work required to locate the unemployed 
. teachers and also because it would be of little value to those responsible * 
for the education of teachers to know merely the number of unem- 1 
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^T erS '- A f r thoU9a,ld more »r Uw would make no differ- 
ence m determnung what measures are needed to correct the situation 
unless it was possible to know the preparation of the unemployed 
tsachere, when the preparation was obtained, its extent, nature end 

f l u ?,?, & ^ a ?° n ' 5* teacher ’ 8 «»Peri«nee, Ids success record, his 
' a ‘“ u 1 de tow “f d tooelung and the present condition of his 

“?7“, k ^® “ d r f ource8 »«• «>« disposal of the Surrey would 
not hare been adequate for this task. It was therefore assumed that ' 
there was a serious teacher surplus and that something should be done . 

' £.”*“* ’ Pre L ent “ from rnrreaaing, and, if possible, to prevent 
future recurrences of it. 

Supply and demand studiu of individual States.- Attempts to Study 

tatl™| ) h° f v d ***0 d6m “ d for teachare have been made at irregular 
als by cities, States, and educational organizations. Since the 

present surplus began to be noticeable and disturbing several States 
have sponsored one or more studies of their teaching personnel with 
the hope that a better adjustment between supply and demand could ^ 
e effected. These studies have in each case thrown considerable 
bght upon the conditions in the State studied and have also furbished 
suctions for other similar studies, but the data presented and the 

SXdted 0118 h ‘ TO be “ COOfin ® d ® ntil8ly *° 1118 “Nation in the 

°l *oo« St *<« Studies made important contributions todhe 

' ? u T ^ ylng . ! ? roblemB of 8u PP ly “ d tfomand for teachers 

, and should be consulted by those responsible for the development of 

programs for the education of teachers in any State. An annotated 

bst of mqny of these State studies is given in volume I.' Thpse listed 

r bibliographies. These and other studies have been consulted by the 
Survey staff in order\o discover the extent to which the returns of the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers are representative 
samples of those States in which the State studies had obtained larger 
percentages of returns. When a State study is available it should be 
‘ used in conn ection with the returns from the National Survey in 

• o^taow.. obiosSwu.,. 

KWt^R. Hei^Ajidarton, Earl W. The Supply of Teacher. and the Demand Educational R*. 

4 °^^ 

«<--■*■ u> uw n. Uu , tldn . 
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making proposals for teacher education programs in that State. If 
the State studies were made for tho same year as the National Survey 
they should be used to check the data presented in this report. If the 
data for'the State studies were obtained either before or after 1930-31 
(the date when the National Survey data were obtained) the data from 
the two studies should be used to establish trends within that State. 

Supply and demand data obtained by the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. — In the data blank sent by the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers to all teachers and professional workers in 
the public-school systems two sets of questions were inserted in order 
to ^pro^ure data upon the principal reasons for the demand for new 
teachers and upon the principal sources of the supply ojf new teachers. 
Every teacher who was new to his position in 1930-31 was asked to 
supply the' information requested in. the two following questio nnaire 
items: j 

37 

Answbb This if You Wbbb Not Employed in thb Pbbsbnt School System 
; Last Ybab (1929-30) 


The one reason that explained the nd for your services this school year 1 930-3 1 

0 Predecessor died. 

1 Predecessor retired. 

2 Predecessor entered college. 

3 Predecessor married. 

4 Predecessor left to teach somewhere else in the State. 

5 Predecessor left to teach in another State. / 

6 Predecessor entered another profession or occupation. 

7 Predecessor left on leave of absence, illness, etc. 

8 Hold newly created position. 

• 9 Other 


Answbb This if. You Wbbb Not Emp’lotbd in Pbbsbnt School 8f*TEM Last 

Ybab (1929-30) 

Where were you last year? 

0 College or university in same State. 

1 Teacher-training class, normal school or teachers college in same State. 

2 Another school system in same State. 

3 College or university in another State. 

4 Teacher-training class, normal school, or teachers college in another 
— ^ State. 

5 Another school system in another State. 

6 % position other than in educational work.- 

7 Leave of absence. 

8 Return to teaching, having some occupation other than education the 



38 


past year. 
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Following the policy of making significant data from the Survey 
—available as won as possible the three tobies which summarised the 
/dato from this study by States: and for elementary teachere, junior 
hig sc ool teachers, and senior high school teachers were published 
m the January February, and Maroh issues of School Life for 193 “ 

tot chmtor a Hi 80 “ e -. # “ ter P retotiTO ntoterial are included in 
chapter because it belongs here as a matter of record and also 

tSbTof I! P T’ nt8 ° ne J ° f the most “nP«rtant contributions to this 
secrion of the Sumy and to the study of the difficult and pressing 

problem of adjusting the supply of teachere to toe demands for new 

Ta . ble 23 « ives th « d <“» by States on the supply of and 
demand for elemental teachere in. the United States, 1930-31. In 
order to use correctly this table and the other tobies dealing with this 
topic two tenns should be defined and two cautions e W it 
two terms are tiew teacher'* and “mobility ratio.” A “new teacher” 
as used in this study is defined by items 37 and 38 of the Inquiiy No 

J S* d7to l0y#d “ £ PJT 04 ^ oo1 8J8tem ' 

« The data were gathered in 1930-31. The 

State t th< ; ralJ ° of 1,18 nu “ber of "new teachere” in a 

t8tal “sa^of teachers in that S*te'. If a State had 

K i? entar7 teach8rs and 2,000 of them were “new teachere" 
the mobtoty ratio would be 2,000:10,000 or 1:6 which can be read 
88 1 0* evei 7 5 elementary teachere was new.” 

■J a be ^ which should be expressed is that the percentages 

given in the body of these tables lire percentages of the “new teachers” 
andnot percentages of the total group of teachere in the State. This 
presets no difficulty when the situation for only one State is under 
^deration It may be confusing when comparisons between two 
State 8 * 1 a*” attempted, ^ illustration will indicate the difficulty. 
State A has a mobihty ratio of 1-2 and shows that 10 percent of the 
predecessors left to enter college. Another State “B ” also shows 10 
percent of predecessors left to enter college but its mobility ratio 

“ In f tead of havin S the same proportion of their teachere 
entering college as might be suggested by each State having 10 per- 
rent listed m the teble. State "A” has twice ae huge a 
■entenug coUege ae doee State “B.” State “A" according to its . 
mobility ratio has 80 percent of its teachere “new” and 10 percent 
ose, or 5 percent of the total group, entered college. State “B ” 
on the other hand, had 25 percent of its teachere “new” add 10 per- 
cent of those or 2.5 percent of the total group, entered college. An- 
actual case from table 25 will serve as an additional illustration. 

iVkITJ 8hOW8 that J a P pro3rilnatei y 6 -5 percent of the new teachere 
m both Tennessee and South Dakota replaced teachere who resumed 

icofiege work. In Tennessee, the ratio between “new” teachere add 
the total number of elementary teachere waa 1 ; 6.12, the corresponding 
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figure for South Dakota being 1 : 2.21. In South Dakota 2.04 percent 
of the total number* of teachers represented replacement of elementary ' 
teachers who resumed their college work (6.5 percent x 1/2.21). In 
Tennessee the equivalent figure was 1.06 percent (6.5 x 1/6.12). 
Whenever interstate comparisons are made from these tables the per- 
centages should be multiplied by their State "mobility ratios in 
order to make them comparable. The second caution is that for a 
few States from which the returns were relatively low the number of 
“ new ” teachers in some of the classifications was too small to produce 
percentages which were reliable. In some instances the groups were 
so small that percentages were not oomputed. Since the number of 
returns is given in each table it is possible to check thia item which is 
•more troublesome for the junior high school group (because of the 
smaller numbers involved) than for the others. 

Demand for and supply of elementary teachers in the United States, 
t9S0Sl . — Table 25 shows that of the 249,462 elementary teachers ‘ 
who returned answers to the questions, 51,131 were "new" to their 
positions, i.e., teaching for the first time in the particular positions 
held during 1930-31. This gives a "mobility ratio" of 1 to 4.87 for 
the country as a vjhole, which means tiiat approximately 1 in every 5 
elementary teachers in the United States was- "new " to his position 
in 1930-31. There was, however, a wide range in this matter among 
thd States, varying from 1 "new” teacher in every 16 in the District 
of Columbia and Rhode Island to 1 in every 2 in the Dakotas. This A 
is obviously a contrast between urban and rural conditions and will 
be found to exist in each State. The data contained in .table 25 as 
well as those contained in -the tables for junior and senior high school * 
teachers will be very serviceable in State studies since they give con- 
ditions within each State and also give the basis for comparisons with 
, neighbor States, with States in the same area, with States of the same 
industrial .development, with States of the same size or the aa-ma pop- 
ulation and with States of the-same relative wealth. A few samples 
of the kinds of facts which may be extracted from these tables will be 
given and then some general conclusions which 'are involved in the final 
recommendations of the Survey will be jisted. 

Table 25 shows that in some States the percentage of elementary 
teachers retiring was more than four tames as large as in others. Of 
what significance would this be to prospective teachers? 

Column 8, giving the number of "predecessors ” who married, shows 
that in 1 1 States a fifth or more of the places vacated by elementary 
teachers the previous year had been held by teachers who married 
and left teaching. There seems to have been no consistent relation- 
ship between such factors as location, wealth, or urbanization of 
States and the percentage of " predecessors" who married and left 
teaching. For example, Alabama, California, Connecticut, District* 
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Z?* others ^h 
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the same percentage of element*™ 1 returns showed about 

Pennsylvania but Iowa also h^Zmore ZZSZi' "^r^ZZ 0 ” 
per given number of teachers as PennsvlvaniT^lZn?!, 7 *TT 

r£r.2£ js^sisrir of Io r 

of the total etaentair mm- in P^nH!T“- ®! -1 T“‘ IIW) 
(21.9 percent i 1/7.3^ *Wlvaaia >‘ WW 3 percent 

The two oolumns showing the number of predecease* 0,11,, 
leech elsewhere in the same State and in othZstathe ™I»t mL • 
problems. Forty-two and two-tenths percent of 7 

in the 2. aElr StT !r*' e " “? fc 0thw ^“0“ 
figures that one cause for a high rate o^'mob^jt^"^^^ 011 of the “ 
elementary teachers who mXi^£ ZsH « ““ ““T* 
movee front rural schools to vUW»a^ "T were 0 . ,Un 
and are more botiteable in States Ha vino* l a ®' es ^ A ^ er ^es 

in the open counter* A J“g«r percentages of teachem 

^chersleftonesSerote^^C 

SmaU .percentages^ of *T 

Even small er percentages left on leaves of absence ot bJZT oi 

. e™ the percentage for the entile country was oidv iTT. 

significant that there was a slightly larcer ocrcentinwa U 

caused by leaves of Aha^n™ y ^^rger percentage of vacancies 

Wgh-schil tI^hl Tl ^ TT ?°T‘ Ua y ^ters than among 
nsTl ^ Tia * u 8fi‘ s °hool percentage for . thia item 

the matter of the number of "newly 
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newly created positions, while 10'States had from 3to 4 time^ that 
percentage. When theee figures, are checked against the 44 mobility 
ratios’’, the percentages of newly created positions for Texas and 
New Jersey were about the same and yet the percentage of “new” 
teachers’ was 25 fpr Texas and 10 for New Jersey. On the basis of 
these returns 1 in 20 of the .elementary positiongiU^Rcas was newly 
created and 1 in 50 in New Jersey. ' .. 

The second part of table 25 deals with what the 44 new" elementary 
teachers were doing in 1929-30. This gives an idea of the sources 
from which these teachers ca{pe. Columns 15, 18,. and 19 show the 
percentages of 44 new” elementary teachers who were in higher educa- 
tional institutions the previous year! The percentage of “new” ele- 
mentary teachers in colleges and universities during the preceding 
year varied from 37 percent in Utah to one-half of 1 percent jin Con- 
necticut. The percentages of elementary teachers coming from normal . 
schools or teachers colleges within the individual State varied from 
more than 50 percent in the District of Columbia and Maryland to 
lees than 10 percent in 9 States. Only 1.7 percent of the 44 new ” ele- 
mentary teachers attended colleges or universities in other States and 
even fewer (1.4 percent) attended normal schools or teachers colleges 
in other States. 

The most important source of supply for new teachers whs from 
other school system* within the same State, -This about balanced the* 
loss of those who left to.ieach elsewhere in the same State and was 
undoubtedly the result oi differences in salary schedules and in the 
desirability of different teaching positions. N ot many new elementary 
teachers .came from other Slates although in 10 States 1 or more out 
of every 10 were teaching the previous year in another State. 

The number of new elementary Jeachers who came from positions 
outside school work were in a majority of the States fewer than tiie 
number who left teaching to enter another occupation or profession. 
There was, however, a distinct influx of teachers who returned to 
teething after having bepn for a time in some other occupation. 
When these returning teachers (5.1 percent) are added to the number 
who entered from other occupations (5 percent) the^ total exceeds 
those who left teaching for other occupations or professions (6.5 
percent). * 1 

These statements are but suggestions of those which will appear to 
any individual who studies the data in therms of a real interest in a 
particular State. 

The demand jor and supply oj junior high school teachers . — Table 26 
presents the supply and demand situation for junior high school 
teachers in 1930-31 as revealed by the answers from 36,251 teachers 
in juniof high schools. The data are presented by States. Since 
6,381 oi these teachers were 44 new” teachers this total group had a 
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"mobility /•*»” of 1:6,73. Thom was lees shifting of positions 
among junior high school teachers than was found among elementary 
teachers and also lees than among high-echool teachere. Expressed 
in percentages the returns indicate that in 1930-31, 20 percent of the 
• elementary teachers 15 percent of the junior high school Lcbere 
and 20 percent of the senior high school teachers were "new •> 2 
was explained in connection with the table for elementary reach™ 
- - the differences m the proportion^ teachers who were "new "in the 
several States make very significant differences in the interpretation 
of this table. For example, 30 out of 100 of the junior high school 
teachers reporting from Alabama were “new", whereas oily 9 out 

:l™z 7 :r “ new ; m New York 

tu table for thpse two Statue are based, therefore, upon 30 percent 

o ihe trr’ )Un '°u r ^ h , 8cko ° l t *“ here “d upon only 9 percent 
of the total junior high school group for New York 

On , the basis of the answers returned, New York had the fewest 

new junior high school teachere per 100 and North Dakota with 

35 m each 100 had the most. When an analysis is made of why the 

predecessors of these "new" teachere left, it givee a picture of the 

causes of the vacancies which “demanded ” new teachere. 

Only 3.6 percent of the 4 ‘ predecessors” of these “new" junior high 

school teachere retired or left because of illness. This is the same 

^rcentage that was found for the high-echool teachere and three-fifths 

of that found for the elementary group . 1 % 

„ ^ «*£/«»-tenth percent of the “predecessors” of thes^ teachere 

entered ^ To the extent that the toachere who snsTe^ were 
' typical this would mean that 6.1 percent of 1 - 6.73 (mobility ratio) 
or 0.9 of 1 percent, of the. junior high school teachere left to enter 
colleges of various kinds at the close of 1929-30. In this connection 
it is interesting that m practically all the States which had the largest 

percentages of junior high school teachers going to college there were 
also high “mobility ratios.” 

The percentage of “predecessors” who left to teach another school 
in the same State was only 28 for the junwThigh school teachere of 
e entire country. Corresponding percentages were 42.2 for the 
elementary teachere and 33.3 for the high-school teachere. Even 
though a smaller percentage of junior high school teachere as a total 
group moved to other schools within the same States, individual 

re8pect ’ fr0m Alabaina 48.8 percent to 
Connectacut with 8.4 percent. When these are expressed in terms of 

the total State groups of junior 'high school teachers, it means that 

nS - 5 f™ eVer £ 100 m ° Ved to other Porous within Alabama and 
only 1 in 100 in Connecticut. 
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ON AX, 8UBVXT OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Column 10 shows that a larger percental of junior high school 
teachers accepted position^ in other States than did elementary 
teachers. The percentages on this were 7.6 for all junior high school 
teachers and 3.2 for elementary teachers. 

Evidence that junior high schools were increasing in gi re and 
number in 1930-31 is given in column .1 3, showing the percentages 
of “new " junior high school Jeachere holding newly created positions. 
Tliis was 20.8 percent of all “new" teachers and is" comparable to 
8.8 percent for elementary teachers and 16.2 percent for high-school 
teachers. In other words, approximately 20 percent of all “new" 
junior high school teachers and 3 percent of all junior high school 
teachers in 1930-3 1 held newly created positions. There was in this 
factor, as in all others, wide 'variation among States, which when 
compared with “mobility ratios" gave some interesting contrasts. 
Most of the States with high percentages of “new " junior high school 
teachers who held newly created positions also had low mobility 
ratios and are populous States with large cities. On the o^her hand, 
'many of the States ryhich had small percentages of newly created 
positions for junior high school teachers are more spaisely'populated 
with fewer large cities. <* - 

As was also true for both elementary and high-school teachers, 
about one-third of the “new” junior high school teachers in 1930-31 
came from higher educational institutions within the several States. 
A 11 interesting reversal occurred, however, between the percentages 
from colleges and universities and from normal schools and teachers 
colleges when elementary and junior high school teachers were com- 
pared. Twice as many of the “new" junior high school teachers 
were recruited from the colleges and universities within the Stated as 
from the normal schools and teachers colleges within the States. The 
situation was reversed for elementary teachers. 

About 1 of every 3 1 new " junior high school teachers was drawn 
from other school systems within the same States and 1 in 10 from 
school Bystems in other States. 1 Two-fifths of the “new" teachers in 
this field were therefore transfers from other teaching positions. 

The percentages of “new " junior high school teachers who were on 
leave of absence the previous year; who returned to teaching, having 
been in some other work; and who came from other sources were ajl 
significant because of their smallnpws 

Interesting as the percentages in this table may have proved to 
be, the reader is cautioned against Ataching too much significance to * 
any single percentage for a S^te. The purpose was to show the total 
picture of, demand for and supply of junior high school teachers as 
well as could be done by this analysis. 

The demand for and supply of senior high school teachers. — The 
elements causing demand for senior high school teachers in die United 
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p T pal ™ of Bupp * '** «* —h- 

“J ? n *L 7 ,rom 841882 to * £here «•» presented in 

these were 'W^Tt ^ hUndr<,<1 “ d “V-*"™ of ' 
uwe were new teachers which made a "mobility ratio "of H 88 

This la approximately the same.* n (ou.,,1 f„ r the deme^ j 

teachere and more than for the junior high school teachers TheS 

mqblllty ratios for higberebool teacher, spread oxer niuTh the aam! 

h"Toi ? *z’° T tr^ ^ h r ' Tht D “^‘ »f CoS. 

, . , . ° ew . -echoed teacher in each 16 (cacbcrs while 

Idaho, Mississippi Nevada, North Dahota South r>*Lnf ^ 

lZt?Z h#d T bUity »*" ”, mo^t ^ 

in 793^7 V**** 7 ^-ohool teachers w^ " new- 

in 1 930-3 1 . Those ratios are. affected by density of population 

extent of urbanisation and elements which made one St^ a mom 
durable-place in which to teach than other States. - 
The comments which can be made about the data in table 27 

hT -° r Jimi0r ^ 9(i,O0, teachere - The actual • * 
fi^re^jiteouree, differ m each case but the same type of information 

to thrill hlT “ ay be made ’ A hw r *"* from 

table Will be mentioned becauae they are aomewhat at yaiiance 
Thc h „ h conditions ahoxyn for the other two groupa of teachere • 

rrwrr.r°T ° f r n “* hieh sch °° i ,whm ,o »»«>£»*!«’ 

ThTre w7.7l^ 1 “ “ I"?;" 7 ° r ' Unior M> school teachers, 

left "tT7J^ S 7 m ” b,cb 1 "« er PsroentdgM of "predeoeaaore" . 
left to teach in another State" than "to teach in the same State" ' 

of thTeblA U1 'f*' 1 Percentages were nearly equal. . Four 

” & 7 h , .? 7^* re “ New En « lRDd - The percentage of Senior 

StarewaT33 S^T 80 ?” Wh ° 16,1 ? U>ath ebewhere “ tbe same 
-late was 33.3 for the entire country but varied widely among States 

62^> 7“ ° f ^ “ new ” teachere in' Mississippi to 

Co'1^7 7 m! °f. Col ! unbi ? “ d w - 7 percent in DelTTre. 

P^T^ oPW " , SU 7 T* “ tere8tm « nompariaona on the 
percentage of new ^ teachere who were holding newly created oosi- 

inelLTr-:" repre0ented educational expanaion' due to 
mcrease in the highechool enrollmenta, the addition of new services’ 

or ! d th7“7f ^ “* e „ 0f da88ee ’ reerKnnizationa of achool syatems, 
or other auch causes. New Jersey had 33,8 pereent of Its “new" - 

p high school teachere holding newly created positions in 1930-31 

£rr no 7 “v°^ ty ratio '' f ° r New jeraey - ^33 8 ^: . 

^ * per ? en ^ e ot “>« ‘<>‘•1 “nior high school teach- - 
mg force as is.for e^mple. the 17.8 pereent of New Merico-the next 
State in the hat-with a mobility ratio of 1-3.19. Even with full 

TuZVl ^. d f er “°^ “ mobility ratios there is evidence 
m t^e 27 to indicate that m 1930-61 the high schools of several of 
the Sutee were qxpanding very alightly in teaching personnel. ' 


Table 27 . — A picture of demand for and supply, of senior-high school tedchers in the United States 1980-31 
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NATIONAL SURVEY OP THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Table 28. Demand for and supply of teachers in the American public schools 

1980-31 



Elementary teachers 



Demand for and supply of 
new teachers 

Open- 
country 
1- and 2- 
teachcr 
schools 

Open- 
country 
3- or 
more- 
teacher 

Villages 
of less 
than 
2,600 
popu- 

Cities 
of 2,600 
to 0,000 

GTn 

Cities 
of 10,000 
to 

09,900 

K 

Cities 

of 

100,000 

and 

more 

Total 

elemen- 

tary 

tAo/>h«ni 

Junior 

high 

school 

teachers 

Senior 

high 

school 

teach- 

ers 


schools 

lation 

EK 




1 

1 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

• 

It 

1. Total number responding 

59,464 

r 








to question 

13,237 

40,281 

20,703 

44,000 

U) fu| 

244, 018 

30,251 

84,882 

2. Total number new teach- 

Oil, DU 

ers 

23,062 

3,418 

12,884 

a 

4. 1 87 

A WB 

2,486 

ki ni 

5,381 

17,307 

3. Ratio of new teachers to 

lOf 


01, U1 

total 

1-16 

1-3.0 

1-3.0 

1-ft. 4 

i-iao 

1 Ort O 


1-0.7 

1-4.0 


1— AIL a 

1H. o 


REASONS CREATINO DEMAND, BY PERCENTAGES ' 


( 


4. Predecessor died 

ft. Predecessor retired 

ft. Predecessor entered col- 
lege 

7. Predecessor married 

8. Predecessor left to teach 

somewhere else In the 

State 

8. Predecessor left to leech 
in another State 

10. Predecessor entered 

another profession or 
occupation 

11. Predecessor left on leave 

of absence, Illness, etc- . . 

12. Hold newly created port- 

* tlon 

13. Other reasons creating 

de man d 


aft 

1.0 

aft 

1.0 

< 1-4 

2.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

7.2 

ao 

3^5 

4.5 

3.7 

0.0 

3.6 

3.0 

30 

6.0 

0.2 

4.3 

3.4 

1.2 

04 

6.1 

5.8 

13.7 

14.3 

17.4 

22.3 

25.3 

12. 0 

10 4 

13.0 

12.7 

51.1 

42.8 

41.3 

20.4 

21.0 

20.3 

42.2 

28.0 

33.3 

21 

2. 1 

4.5 

5.2 

4.0 

1.7 

3.2 

7.0 

0.8 

7.9 

5.0 

0.5 

5.4 

3.3 

1.0 

06 

7.2 

0.1 

2.3 

2.0 

2.9 

4.0 

5.0 

16.8 

3.6 

4.0 

15 

3.3 

12.5 

9 3 

15.5 

10.5 

23.0 

8.8 

20.8 

10 2 

4.7 

5.7 

5.3 

0.8 

10. A 

16.0 

02 

7.5 

05 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY. BY PERCENTAGES ' 


14. College or university in 










same State 

8.8 

15. 1 

1Z5 

12.4 

1Z 3 

13.7 

iin 

oq a 

29.1 

15. Teacher - training class, 

1 1. u 

A). U 

normal school, or teach- 










ers college in same State- 
10 Another school system in 

27.6 

22.1 

23.2 

22.2 

23.3 

23.0 

25.0 

11.1 

7.2 

same State 

42.2 

40.5 

43.0 

40.0 

35.0 

20.4 

40.5 

31.8 

31.4 

17. College or university in 






•another State 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

3.0 

3.4 

ZO 

1.7 

7.6 

7.0 

18. Teacher - training class, 

A 

normal school, or teach- 
ers college in another 
State 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.8 

ZO 

1.5 

1.4 

1 R 

- 1 Q 

10. Another school system in 

A. O 

1. 4 

another State 

Zl" 

3.2 

5.2 

7.9 

10.8 

00 

4.4 

iai 

iay 

20. A position other than in 

educational work. 

07 

0 7 

4. 1 

Z 7 
1.1 

2.0 

1.6 

10.2 

6.2 

00 

1.1 

05 

1.2 

03 

7 

21. Leave of absence 

.7 

.7 

.7 

22. Return to teaching, hav- 



• f 

ing some occupation 
other than education 










the past year 

07 

5.4 

4.9 

3.8 

4.2 

3.3 

5.1 

4.2 
1Z 2 

!* f" 

OD*- 

3.0 

4.1 

3.5 

04 

23. Other sources of supply... 

4.0 

4.6 

3.2 


1 Percentage of new teachers. 



The data in table 27 concerned with the sources of supply — the 
record of where the “new” teachers were the preceding year — 
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revealed that 45.1 percent were in higher educational institutions. 

colieees oHtv W ® re attendin S colJc « ea i universities or teachers 

th^tToT^ h s.T e St#te9 - ® Ten thou «M»>s would indicate 

Mr oZ • he n S n r? Tery Sufficients far as educating 
their own senior high school teachers was concerned, there were 10 

States m which more than 20 percent of their new senior high school 

States d n ,t ed CoUe f“' umversities, or teachers colleges in other 
States during the preceding year. There were 4 States in which that 
percentage was less than 5. at 

Next in importance to colleges, universities, and teachers colleges 
as sources of supply for “new" senior high school teachers was “other 

mTTLSS 42 ofthe ‘ W ” teachers in 

1930-3 1-three-fourths of them coming from other school systems 

sho!dd hl me w tate ’i 0116 ° ther 001111116111 on the data in this table 
hoidd be made In 1930-31 the senor high school teaching group 

of lte nie mber8hip to other professions or pfeKccupa- 
hons which was slightly more than it gained from the two sources— 

A posiUon other than education” and “Return to teaching having 
other work the preceding year/ 1 ® 

f 8 pr T ntS the 8ummar 7 percentages for the United States 

tor - W® °" u ” "TT ,0r the dcm&nd and the sources of supply 

for new public-school teachers in 1930-31 as given bv States in 

“ ?1 5 - 26 h ' “ d 27 ‘ Thia summary is included for I con vene” 
of those who desire to make computations on a national has™ 

C pJT ?’ *’ *“? 10 are especiaU y u8eful for each purposes. 

r.jject of na of community upon supply and demand. -Some of the 
elements affecting both supply and demand for new teachere are 

a relocated f V^® “ ° f th ° communit y “> which the schools 

are located This fact is very convincingly shown in table 28. Be- 

wJlltr ” u “ bere of elementary teachers available that group 

"mobihf b t c d .- aC | COrd “ g Z TOmmuMt y size. In the first placothe 
... y ra 10 decreased from 1-2.5 in rural schools to 1-20.2 in 
cities of more than 100,000 population. In other words, 2 out of 

eveiy 5 rural teachers m 1930-31 were "new” to the position compared 
to only 1 m every 20 in the huger cities. compared 

lo 99 qqq d d “ to - bj I *“• f ° r rural 801,0018 aDd fo r cities from 10,000 
te 99,999 were included as tables XVIII and XIX in the appendix 

J'Xjf 8ei 7° 10 8bow ‘he wide variation among States which table 
8 does not show. For example, even though the mobility for rural 
teachers for the entire country is 1-2.5, table XVIII, appendix, shows 

in t™ W ® re ? 10 which the ratio was more than 1-2, 9 States 

which more than half of the rural teachers in 1930-31 were “new ’* 

S s mo8t troubl<sofn ° * “ connection 
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This appears again in the percentages of “predecessors” who left 
to teach elsewhere. The percentages dimin ish regularly as the com- 
munities grow larger and the tiiminution is even greater when these 
percents are multiplied by the mobility ratios. It is also indicated 
in table 28 that the rural schools took many more of their new teachers 
from normal schools, teachers colleges, colleges, and universities than 
did the larger communities. For example, the rural schools in 1930-31, 
obtained 27.5 percent of their “new” teachers from teacher-training 
classes, normal schools, or teachers colleges in the same States. This 
was 11 percent of the total rural school group (27.5 percent X 1/2.5). 
At the same time cities of from 10,000 to 99,999 inhabitants took only 
2.3 percent (23.3 percent X 1/10) of their teachers from that source. 

Other indications of demand . — For the individual interested in esti- 
mating the present demand for new teachers in any State the data 
presented in this chapter will supply numerous suggestions and for 
several of the factors will supply percentages which probably have 
changed little since 1930-31. Many of the tables used in this part 
give the number of cases, though the table is one of percentages, and 
so give the relative number of teachers in different classifications. 
For example, table 2 gives not only the relative number of teachers 
and other professional workers (53 classifications) employed in the 
United States in 1930-31 but also distributes these by the school divi- 
sions (nursery school, kindeigarten, elementary, junior high school, 
senior high school, junior college, evening school, city, county, State). 
The numbers in the body of this table combined with the two sets of 
totals make possible many estimates concerning the probable needs 
in specific fields of educational work. ' While some of the fields in 
which there were but few cases could not be used for predictive pur- 
poses for a single State most of the larger groups would represent .con- 
ditions for individual States more accurately than the estimates which 
are usually made the basis for predictions of needs. Table 3 fur- 
nishes another example of the aforementioned point. Even though 
table 3 deals with the ages of teachers it also gives, by States, the num- 
ber of teachers in the rural schools and for elementary teachers the 
number in communities of different sizes. In this way it is possible 
to secure distributions of teachers upon most of the items included in 
Inquiry 1 (fig. 1 and 2). It was not possible in this report to give 
distributions of all the items by States. The number of such tables 
needed would have been prohibitively expensive. 

Teachers’ salaries and supply and demand . — There is little question 
that the salaries paid teachers exert a powerful influence upon both 
the demand for new teachers and the supply of new teachers. As 
teachers' salaries are raised (either actually or relatively in compari- 
son with other occupations. open to teachers and prospective teachers) 
the demand is decreased (employed teachers stay longer) and the 
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supply is increased (more recruits decide to be teachers). By do- 
creasing the demand and at the same time increasing the supply the 
maladjustment is accelerated and the inevitable surplus mounts 
from two causes instead of one. The period following the World 
•War was one of steadily increasing salaries for teachers— more so 
perhaps for teachers than for other groups of workers, who had al- 
ready secured substantial salary advancements during the war. The 
delayed increases brought teachers' salaries in 1928-29 and 1929-30 
to a point where teachers were generally being paid more than 
they had ever been paid before-actuaUy as well as in purchasing 
power. To be sure, the san^s statement could also be made for manv 
f b . e , r ^ Up f , a L that P 6 ™* 1 and H mu8t ** remembered that previous 

m" t f a . Chere had been P°° r| y P“d so that this 
statement should not be interpreted as implying that teachers were 

°' < ' rp '^ <i --“‘hat they were paid enough. It is evident, however, 
that ‘he effect of a 10-year period of increasing salaries for teachere 
with its double-action effect on oversupply would be the accumulation 
of a tremendous surplus of teachers. The astonishing thing is that 
this surplus was not discovered before it was by more people The 
two reasons it was not were that there was a shortage of teachers 
immediately following the World War which tookfome time Z 
“ d thafc widespread expansion in educational services 

h^ rb ^l th L OVerprddu f ion for ^veral years. Had this situation 
been realized sooner than it was and been given Nation-wide 

lewt E^r T 1US “if ht haTe been heId back 10 801,16 “tent at 
■ , , retTOap6ctive ™ h68 do not alter the fact 

are lit “T*"* T P *“ ° f teschera tod »7 and that some public officials 
are attempting to correct the situation by drastically lowering 

salaries, expecting that the demand will thereby be increased (by the 
good teachere forced into other work) and the supply decreased (by 
a ng teaching oss attractive, unfortunately to the more capable 

18 °ot « satisfactory solution totha 

thffZr,l >eCa ^ 8e WOr ^ m eTery way *° decrease the efficiency of- 
the school system as well as to decrease the surplus. The wiser nlaii 

would have been to hold hatchers’ salaries wh7e theyVerS^ 

t^t they were not high compared with other professions, sekeHhf 

„ tbe present oversupply and limit the number, and select the * 
quality of the new recruits to be prepared for teaching 

A^T 19 I f earch d™™ of the National Education 
Association has rendered an excellent service to American teachers by 

fig 7r 7 J i 7r ai, , ble 6Ve 7 2 *“ ■ Fot reuoon r w ^ 

decided not to study salanes of teachers in connection with the 
National Survey Only two questions were included in the inquiiy 

TullHv^ 7“? 23r2S ’ ,y The '“ lsri< * '-portud 

dated by States, for men and women, and for the elementary 
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teachers according to the size of the community. The tabulations 
are on file in the United States Office of Education in Washington. 
Four of the salary tables are included as tables XX, XXI, XXII, and 
XXIII in the appendix. The salary data for rural tqachersj element- 
ary teachers in cities of 10,000 to 99,999 population, junior high school 
teachers and senior high school teachers were selected because the 
groups were large and Represent the rural and urban differences as 
well as the difference between elementary and secondary teachers. 

Some of the generalizations previously shown in salary studies and 
supported by the Survey data are: 

(а) That salaries increased as the size of the. community increased. 

(б) That teachers in 1- and 2-teacher rural schools received less than teachers 

in consolidated schools. 

(c) That men teachers received on the average $100 to $200 more than women 

teachers in the elementary school and from $200 to $300 more in second- 
ary schools. 

(d) That senior high school teachers received higher salaries than junior high 

school teachers and that junior high school teachers received higher sala- 
ries than elementary teachers. 

* (e) About half of the schools were operated for 9 months and the remainder for 
10 months. A few ruraj schools were open only 7 months and a negligible 
number for only 6. Eight monthB was the typical term for rural schools. 
U) There was extreme variability among the States in the median salaries paid 
- teachers. , * 

Tables XX to XXIII, inclusive, appendix are included in the final 
report more as a matter of record of the salaries paid in 1930-31 than 
because of the contribution they make to the solution of supply and 
derpand problems. ’As has been suggested and as will be explained 
at a later point in the report the proper handling of teachers' salaries 
in the future will have much to do with the control of any State 
program for teacher education. 

Estimates of supply and demand — Because of the difficulties pre- 
viously mentioned iio attempt was- made in connection with the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers to obtain an accurate 
count of the number of teachers unemployed in 1930-31, the year for 
which data were gathered on the teaching personnel. Any State or 
city desiring such a count can obtain it but only .at considerable 
expense of time and effort. A knowledge of- the total number of 
unemployed teachers in any school unit will be of small value unless 
the school system is obligated to place all of them as openings occur. 
Most American school systems have satisfactory records of available 
teachers even though the lists contain duplicates as was pointed out 
in the earlier discussion of this topic. It has therefore been assumed 
that school executives have frequently been made aware of the over- 
supply of teachers and that, they have on their lists of applicants 
teachers whom they will want to employ whenever appropriate 
positions are open. It is also assumed. that as soon as conditions 
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warrant it, State, city, and county superintendents of schools will 
8lze of da88e8 > «ew services, restore suspended services 
“ m otJ ? er ways mcrease general efficiency of the schools. ' All 
of these changes and restorations will call ior more teachera and will 
help to reduce the number of adequately prepared unemployed 
teachers. It must also be assumed that institutions which prepare 
teachers will, however, not continue to do so at the same rate or the 
advantage gamed by reducing the unemployment of teachers will be 
but temporary and school superintendents will be in the awkward 
position of having to select recently prepared teachers and ignore 
unemployed teachers with equal but not so recent training or else 
emptoy teachers who obtained their preparation several years before 
and who have spent the intervening years waiting for a position. Either 
solution works an injustice upon some individuals and the second 
. would also be unfortunate for the schools^torced as they would be to 
select teachers whose preparation is somewhat out-moded at the time 
they begin to teach. 

State offices of education and all agencies in a State which 'are , 
responsible for the preparation of teachers, will be compelled te 
estimate in the most accurate manner possible the rate at which 
quahfied unemployed teachers may be absorbed into the schools 
and what is even more important, the number of teachera for each 
school division and for each subject or type of work, who will be 

“tending at least 10 years into the future. 

. Such predictions of future needs cannot be made except on the basis 
of statistics covering recent years which may be used to indicate 
the direction and rate of mcrease or decrease. The data for the 
States as presented in the survey will assist in establishing points 

6 Tk,? 9 ^ « *“ on the acZ£ £?he 

points established by State statistics for that year. Survey data 

should be useful m this 'way for such items as: The number of public- 
school workers other than teachers, the size of schools, age of teachers 
methan yearn of teaching experience, highest level of education’ 
work in education and practice teaching, subjects taught by high- 
school teachers, and teaching load. - * ^ 

Another use of these data in the formulation of predictions can be 
. shown J>y the following calculations for the State of Alabama The 
renditions described are of course for the school year 1930-31 and. 
State educational officials will have to know in what ways conditions' 
have changed and make the necessary allowances. Table 1 shows 
ffiat Alabama returns were 41.5 percent of the inquiries sent to that 
State. The figures given in table 25, therefore, represent a satis- 
tory sample If the sample is inadequate it is probably more 

r„ P r, D A a r °. f , th k e beMer te * <:he, ' B Alabama than of the poorer. 

In 1930-31 in Alabama 780 of the 4,163 elementaiy teachers who 
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answered inquiry 1 were “new" to their positions. This is 18.7 
percent of the total elementary teachers' returns. The sum of the 
percentages for Alabama in columns 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, and 
24 is 57.1 percent. This sum may be considered as the maximum 
percent of additional “new" teachers needed that year by Alabama, 
but the “new 1 ’ teachers were only 18.7 percent of the total. There- 
fore, 57.1 percent of 18.7 percept, or 10.7 percent of the elementary 
teaching force in Alabama, was the number of “additional new" 
teachers employed in 1930-31. If conditions had remained approxi- 
mately constant, Alabama, on the foregoing basis, would have needed 
for 193J-32 “additional new" elementary teachers in numbers 
approximately equivalent to 10.7 percent of the total elementary 
teaching group for that State. This number would not have included 
teachers employed in other school systems in 193(F31. The 10.7 
percent would have been sufficient on the basis of 1930-31 conditions 
to provide “new" teachers for all the teachers who during 1930-31 
died, retired/ went $e college, married and left teaching, entered 
another occupation, were absent because of illness or leave of absence, 
or left teaching for any other reason, and in additiqn it would have 
provided teachers for the newly created positions due to growth in 
school population or the introduction of new forms pf educational 
service. 

An interesting thing about this calculation is that it shows the 
number of “new " teachers needed from the teachers colleges, colleges, 
and universities to be considerably less than is usually claimed. For 
example, in Alabama 40.3 percent of the “new" elementary teachers, 
were in higher educational institutions' the preceding year. > There- 
fore, only 40.3 percent of the needed, “new" elementary teachers 
(18.7 percent) were obtained in Alabama in 1930-31 from higher 
educational institutions. For that year 7.5 percent (40.3 percent of 
18.7 percent) of the elementary teaching group of the State could 
have been used as a basis for computing the number of rfltruits for 
teaching needed from normal schools, teachers colleges, colleges, and 
universities. 

Overestimates on the number ej new teachers needed . — Part of the 
present surplus of teachers is undoubtedly due to overestimates on the 
part of those responsible for the preparation of programs for the edu- 
cation of teachers. Statements were made during and immediately 
following the World War that the average “ teaching life " of American 
teachers was between 4 and 5 years. The statements were probably 
true at that time and especially so for the rural areas and the smaller 
cities. The damage was done when the ratios of 1-4 and 1-5 were 
used tp estimate the number of new teachers needed each year in 
the years following the World War, for example, in. 1923, or 1927.- 
Conditions changed bo rapidly following 1920 that the ratio of 1-5 
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for new additional teachers needed has been a constantly increasing 
exaggeration since that date. 

If the “new" teachers who^were teaching in other school systems 
the preceding year are excluded (they represent educational “turn- 
over" but not a demand for additional teachers) the data presented 
in table 28 if used for the country as a whole in the same way as for 
Alabama in the preceding illustration indicate that for the year 
1930-31 the ‘/additional new" elementary teachere needed Wire 11.5 
percent of the total group of elementary teachere and that similar 
percentages for the junior and senior high-echool teachere were $.7 
and 11.8 percent: Approximately three-fourths of these “ additional 
new” teachers were in higher educational institutions the preceding year. 

If the assumption is made that the returns for the country as a 
whole were from about half of the teachere the foregoing percentages ‘ 
of the total nunibere responding as shown in table 28 would produce 
the estimates of “additional new " teachere needed for the elementary 
schools as 56,2^2, for the junior high schools as 6,280, and for the 
senior high schools . as 20,032. (Example of computation-11. 5 
percent of 244,618 elementary teachere multiplied by 2 equals 
56,262.) In rounchp umbers and allowing for the possibility that the 
percentages might have been slightly larger had returns been received, 
from all toachere, ^the public Schools in 1930-31 probably absorbed 
fewer than 85/000 additional new teachere. Since teachere constitute 
91 .3 percent 6f the total group as reported in table 2 it appears that in 
1930-31 the need for “additional- new" teachere was approximately 
one-tenth of the total teaching group. The use of this ratio would 
produce an estimate of only half as many teachere as would be ob- 
tained by the one-fifth previousljPmentioned. Another method of 
computing the number of “additional now;' teachere used in 1930-3,1 
was illustrated by Dr. Peik in volume III, part 1, chapter II, of the 
Survey report. By the method used and with the additional data 
from the Office of Education statistics it was estimated on the basis 
of the conditions in 1930-31 that 78,603 new teachere were needed 
from the higher educational institutipns. This is 9.2 percent of the 
854,263 public-school teachers used as a base for his calculations; 

On the basis of Dr. Peik’s estimate of 78,603 “new " teachere needed 
from higher .educational institutions or on . the basis of the 63,750 
(three-fourths of the 85,00b additional new teachere who were in 
higher educational, institutions the preceding year) estimated from 
the data in table 28, it is clear that normal schools, teachere colleges,; 
junior colleges, colleges/ and universities are preparing from 60 
to 75 percent too many teachere each year. In 1930-31 normal 
schools and teachere colleges “graduated” from courses entitling 
the students to some form of teaching certificate about 50,000 students, 
and colleges and universities, more than 60,000 who expected to teach 
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(46 percent of the graduates plus those who entered teaching after 
completing only 1, 2, or 3 years in college). Another 10,000 pro- 
spective teachers at least were prepared in city tibrmal schools and 
teachers colleges, county normal schools, private normal schools and 
teachers colleges, and high-school teacher-training classes. A total 
of 120,000 new rec ruits from higher educational institutions in 1929-30 
is probably a conservative estimate and in 1930-31 somewhere be- 
tween the two estimates given above — perhaps 70,000 of them— 
were placed leaving 50,000 to be added to the surplus of teachers. 
Again the reader must be reminded that not all of the 120,000 were 
satisfactorily prepared, but they were equipped to obtain teaching pos- 
itions and, unfortunately for American schools, many of the teachers 
with the least preparation were the ones selected for positions. 

Other checks, such as the median of State medians on total years 
of experience for all groups of teachers when weighted for the number 
of teachers in each group give, a result of nearly 9 years of teaching 
experience. This is a very rough measure of one-ninth of the total 
teaching group for the new teachers needed for replacement. This 
fraction is made larger than it is in reality because the populous urban 
States have higher median years of experience than more rural Staffs 
with small populations, and yet the larger numbers of teacheis 
involved are not proportionately weighted in using the medians. 

As basal ready been stated, the data for 1930-31 cannot be used as 
the basis for predictions in 1934-35. They can be used as oDe point 
for establis h i n g trends but the calculations given have been included 
primarily to show that most of the recent estimates of the number of 
teachers needed have been decidedly overestimates and to remind 
those responsible for making such estimates that even those for 
1930-31 are in all probability now too high if for no other reasons than 
that the surplus has accumulated since then and can supply much 
of the need for several years and also the length of teacher tenure has 
increased since that date. 

SUMMARY OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND STUDIES 

1. Maladjustments in the supply and demand of teachers have oc- 

curred at irregular intervals— usually in relation to periods of 
economic maladjustment. * 

2. A serious teacher shortage during and immediately following the 

World War was changed to an equally serious surplus within a 
decade. 

3. Many of the unemployed teachers in 1929-36 were inadequately 

prepared but held valid certificates »to teach. • Even if such 
teachers were not included, most States had an oversupplv of 
teachers in 1930-31 for the schools as then organized. 
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4 . Because of the difficulties of securing accurate and complete data 

on theunemployed teachers, no attempt to do so on a national 
basis was made by the Survey, The difficulties listed- in 
connection with obtaining a usable list of unemployed teachem 
Hill assist any persons responsible for the development of such 
a list for a city or State. 

5. Several nlutble supply and demand studies have been made by 

individual Stoles and the results used in the preparation of 
programs for ths education of teachers in those State* 

6 . From the analysis of the supply „f ,„d demand for teschem in 

e Lm ted States in 1930-31 made fron/the data supplied in 
answer to Inquiry 1 the following genertl statements may be 

(а) Conditions of supply and demand for teachers van- so 

widely among States that a general statement for the 
country as a whole is of little value. There were 
some similarities among rural States or among indus- 
trial highly urbanized States and yet even adjacent 
States differed radically upon some factors in the 
supply and demand tables. 

(б) Between two-fifths and one-half of the so-called “turn- 

over" among teachers was caused by teachers moving 
from onerposition to another. This produces “turn- 

Tk°^ r b U t / d °° 8 n0t affect either 8u PPly or demand. 

(c) The demand for new teachers is less and the supply very 

much greater in urban areas thim in rural 

(d) The types of institutions from which teachers are ob- 

tained v*ry greatly from State- to State 
(<) The duration y teachers in the United States is not 
confined t^any one type of educational institution. 

In 1930-31 the normal schools and teachers colleges 
- * * prepared a little more than half of the public-school 

D teachers— the colleges and universities the remainder. 

(/) ttural schools were compelled to operate with a teaching 
personnel* 40 percent of which was ‘“new” each year. 

( 0 ) Junior, high school teachers were a more experienced 
and more stable group than either elementary or 
senior high school teachers. 

T. Many of the rabies included in part I contain distributions of the 
, numberof answers received which will enable persons working 
with this material to obtain number distributions as well as 
percentage distributions for many's! the items included in 
inquiry 1 (figs. 1 and 2 ). ^ ^ ' 
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8. The distribution of salaries 'paid teachers in 1930-31 tended to 
corroborate the findings of salary studfee conducted-dur the 
National Eduction Association, Division of Educational 
Research. 

i>- Teachers’ salaries were undoubtedly important factors in the 
present oversupply of certificated teachers. Salary schedules 
are so intimately connected with the control of the supply qf 
‘ and demand for teachers that schedules of teacher payment 
must be considered in the development of every State program 
for the education of teachers. 

10. Estimates of the number 1 of “additional new” teachers needed 

each yefrr have generally been much too high^-often 100 per- 
cent too high. These overestimates have encouraged States 
and institutions to prepare many more teachers than could be 
placed. s Vr- * 

11. In 1930-31 about three-fourths of the “additional new” teachers 

- needed were obtained from higher educational institutions. 

12. Supply and detnand conditions for teachers depend upon and 

can be materially affected by the standards of school service 
accepted by any unit responsible for the maintenance bf a 
public-school system, ^lass size, amount of supervision, 
special teachers, provision and supervision of extraclass activi- 
ties, more' professional preparation, leaves of absences for 
teachers, and many other similar factors Are involved in. esti-* 
mating the number of teachers needed and the restfictions 
upon the number to be educated. 
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CHAPTER VI 

% t 

RECOMMENDATIONS* 

RAISING THE PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 

‘ Th ® data Present in chapters I, II, and III of this par/ show 

the <Mlucationftl preparation of America 'a 
teachers which prevailed in 1930-31. While then* is reason to believe 
that.some of those conditions have improved since then; there are 
otheha which have become worse. .In most respects conditions have- 

invU^K 8 , “ Uie 3 the data were collected to , 

in\ slid ate the conclusions or to remove the necessity for taking steps 

to remedy undesirable condiUons found to exist at that time 
Urthout repeating data previously reported <*p! summarized in 
the first three chapter, it lsdlear that the educational level of the 
preparation o i^nerican public-school teachers is much below that 
of other professions ano below that of teachers in other countries. 

It is ako much lower in some States than in others, in the rural 

secondary 1 ^ ^ and *** l ^ e e lcmentary schodl^ thag in .the 

Conditions revealed in the Survey suggest the following recom- 
teachers 0118 ° f the 9Un( ^ rds of educational preparation of • 

1. The rate at which the level of educational preparation of teachers 
has been increased since the World War, the increased dearability 
of teaching as an occupation, and the present overeupply of 
> teachers all combine to make it possible for the States to take 
immediate s^eps to raise the level of the educational prepare- 
tion of their teachers.. The large numbers of teachers (two- 
thirds of the total group) who have less than a college education 
make such an increase in standards desirably 

(a) All high-school training classes, county normal Schools, 
and 1-year curricula in institutions preparing, teabhere 
' should be abandoned/ * . « 

-T—y « “» ««r, «. tudcnMDt „ «* . 

dl80Ua * d ^ ^ oooJSSTJS 

noraoMraaUaafdoiiatrapnHatoaktelofi&laiSiortIt# DnlUdBUU. Offlo.oTKdu«tlaooroflh. r«l«l 
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(o) Every State which has not already done so should make 
2 years above high school its minimum requirement fo£ 
the preservice preparation of all new elementary 
. teachers and should set the goal of 4 or more years 
above high school at some date in the near future — to 
be determined in each State by its general educational 
and economic conditions and the amount of upgrading 
needed. 

’ (c) Teachers in rural schools should be as well prepared (in 

point of time required for preservice preparation) as 
teachers in urban schools. 

(d) Teachers in kindergarten and elementary schools should 

. # be as well prepared (in point of time required for pre- 

service preparation) as teachers in secondary schools. 
This recommendation implies that the standards for 
kindergarten and elementary teachers should be in- 
creased and not that secondary standards should J?e 
• _ lowered. 

(e) Teachers in secondary schools should be upgraded to a 

minimum of 1 year of graduate work. This standard 
has already been generally accepted for the staff mem- 
* bers of junior colleges. 

2. Teachers and other workers in public-school systems should be more 
, definitely prepared for specific positions and prevented, by certi- 
fication and the accrediting of institutions, from accepting any 
position for which they have not had the prescribed special 
preparation. 

3. More emphasis should be placed upon the acquisition during the 

pre-service period of preparation of that minimum degree of skill 
in tea'ehing whiph is considered essential fbr a propitious start as 
a teachef, 

i 

4. State and National campaigns of education should be conducted to 

encourage school-board members to select new teachers upon the 
basis of scholarship, specif professional preparation, experience, 
and merit, rather than upon such bases as local residence, willing- 
ness to accept lower salaries, and similar factors. 

5. States should provide professional incentives ) for teachers to 

continue their services in the same school systems. ' 

6. School systems should use administrative devices which will make 

it possible for teachers in service whose education is below the 
approved standard to upgrkde themselves without undue hard- 
ships physically, financially, or professionally. Devices which 
can be used toward this end are: Sabbatical leaves of absence, 
relief from nonteaching duties while studying, employing relief 

and substitute teachers who carry part or all of the teacher's 

» ' * 
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work while he is taking additional school work, use of cadet 
. teachers to prorate selected teachers time for study, and salary 
increments for additional preparation. ' * 

7. State programs for t^e equalization of educational opportunities 
and for the more eqmtable distribution of the support of public 
educatrou should include the teacher’s preparation as one of the 
dements “ the basic formula upon which the program is based.' 
Provision should bo made so that the school districts will be 

encouraged by the State to select teachers with more nearly 
adequate preparation. J 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

There is at present an oversupply of teachers which is Nation-wide 

L^Tj-h Unempl0yed *" d "" boldm £ valid certificates and 
desiring teaching potions are considered, there is a very pronounced 

oversupply. If only unemployed teachers with at least 2 yeZ ot 
preparation ahove the completion of high school are consider^, there 
is stiil an oversupply of such teachers in most of the States, although if 
the schools were staffed more nearly adequately the oversupply of 

eZS v te “ h r could absorbed in many of the States. . 

f, “ '? th " 1 dlt ! 0,1 f m now »"> with respect to the overeupply 
of teachere the higher educational institutions of the countiy are' 

adrhng to the oversupply at the rate of approximately 50,000 teachers 

^Present conditions of increased loads for the teachere employed and 
rapidly increasing numbers of unemployed teachere cannot be allowed 
to continue without the imminent risk of complete professional 

ofUie^ri * on of the baching staffs with resultant deterioration 
of the service of the public schools. 

Conditions are propitious for the elevition of standards for teachere 
but changes mil have to be made on the basis of the ultimate welfare 
of the total educational service and not upon the basis of short- 
sighted sentimental or economic policies. 

REDUCTION OF_THE OVERSUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

1. State boards of education should pass regulations setting minimum 
standards for the several school divisions and, if possible, invali- 
date the certificates of all unemployed teachers whose preparation 
^ipess than the prescribed minimum. All employed teachers 
whose preparation was completed since 1929 and who do not 
have the minimum amount of preparation should be allowed a 
period of 3 or 4 years in which to obtain the training necessary 
to meet the minimum standards. 

2. Temporary but renewable certificates based on less than the 
mmmum amount of preparation should not be renewed until 
J^he holder has made up his deficiency in preparation. 

— - • ■ ao. - - l . 
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3. Authorities charged with the responsibility of selecting teachers 

should be relieved from any obligation to select graduates who 
completed their work 1 or more years ago and who have not been 
employed as teachers unless they are the best persona available 
. at the time and for the salary, offered. In other words, priority 
of graduation, should be abolished as a sole basis for selecting 
teachers, especially in areas immediately tributary to specific 
institutions. XI# recommendation, if followed, would at once 
reduce the alft^lable supply -of teachers and introduce more 
certainly the elegant of merit into the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 

4. The present oversupply of adfeqfihtely prepared teachers should be 
- reduced by gradually but systematically reducing the size of 

public-school classes and by increasing the number of special 
services which make for more efficient schools. 

5. < Educational opportunities should be extended to a number of 

groups not now generally included in the public-school system, 
such as kindergartens, nursery schools, foreign groups, and adult 
groups interested in education for vocational advancement, 
vocational rehabilitation, or for avocational purposes. Such 
extensions of service would call for many new teachers. 

6. One essential step which must be taken by all of the States to 

reduce the oversupply of teachers is to curtail the present 
“overproduction” of teachers. This can be done by restricting 
the number of teachers educated and certificated each year to 
approximately the number needed to provide for the necessary 
replacements, growth in the school population, and new educational 
Services plus a small surplus for unexpected demands. Some of 
the ways In which the number of teachers educated each year 
can be reduced are suggested for the consideration of those 
responsible in the States for the development and administration 
of State programs for the education of teachers. 

(a) Each State should establish its standards for the satisfac- 
tory preparation of teachers for the different kinds of 
positions and in the light of those standards establish, 
after inspection of the institutions, an accredited list 
of institutions for the preparations of teachers for each 
kind of position. The preparation and attitude of the 
faculty members and available facilities for practice 
and demonstration work should be determining factors 
rather than the age, size, wealth, or location of the 
institution.. 

b) After the State school officials responsible, for teacher 
education have determined the number of new teachers 
needed they should allocate the maximum number who 
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wiU be certificated from each of the approved or accred- 
ited institutions and the number who will be certificated 
from other States. The quotas allocated to individual 
institutions should be raised or lowered in terms of any 
changes in the total demand. Whenever it is possible 
to determine it with reasonable accuracy the quotas 
should be changed in terms of the refotfve merit of the 
graduates of one institution in (X)mparis#n with those of 
other institutions. Such a policy would tend to increase 
at once the standards for admission to courses for 
teachers and to encourage a much more rigorous selecV 
tion of capable students during the preservice period' 
of education. 

(c) Prospective teachers who meet accepted standards of 
preparation in approved institutions should be certifi- 
cated to teach only in positions for which they were 
prepared. Unless such restricted certificates are issued 
there can be no satisfactory control of the supply of new 
teachers. 

{d) The institutions in a State .which have been approved W* 
the education of teachers should cooperate in develop- 
ing and enforcing a program of increasingly rigorous' 
selective admission of students to curricula for teachers 
Such a program should include the use of as many . 
measures of personality, scholastic aptitude, health, 
and general ability as possible. Until an easily admin- 
istered, valid, and reliable predictive test of teaching 
merit is devised, the use of several measures will provide 
a better basis for selection than dependence upon high- 
sc ool grades, position in the graduating class, or similar 
measures which have been used. The program of 
selective admission should aim to secure the following 
results: Diversion from teacher curricula of the less 
capable applicants; encouragement to enter teaching 
for some of the more capable students who have hitherto 
been more inclined toward other professions; attraction 
to teaching of students from the types of homes which 
offer more than average cultural opportunities in such 
- matters as books, good music, travel, correct speech, 
and good manners; and the selection of young men and * 
women who possess the personality traits which are 
usually found in the leaders of any community. 

Adjustment of supply and demand in teaching .— The 
problem of adjusting the supply of teachers to the 
demand is more complicated than just reducing the 
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present oversupply of teachers, which in itself presents » 
enough difficulties. The satisfactory adjustment of the 
supply to the demand must not only reduce the present 
unemployment of qualified teachers but it must also 
create additional demands for teachers and for new 
• forms of educational service. It must make sure that 
adequately prepared teachers and specialists are avail- 
able in sufficient numbers and at the appropriate times 
to meet those demands, and that too many teachers 
are not prepared for any of the school divisions or teach- 
ing subjects. Some recommendations for solving the 
adjustment of supply and demand in addition to those 
already presented are included for the consideration of 
State and institutional officials responsible for brin ging 
about this adjustment. ‘ 

7. State educational authorities in cooperation with the presidents of 

institutions for the preparation of teachers should be held respon- 
sible for developing long-term teacher-education programs 
extending at all times a minimum of 10 years into the future. 
Such programs must provide for the control of both the supply 
and the demand elements — one cannot be controlled without the 
other. Such long-term plans should be based upon a continuing 
survey of the teaching personnel and educational services of the 
\ State and should reveal significant trends in the attainment of 
/ the goals included in the State program. The data from these 
continuing surveys should be made available as promptly as 
possible to prospective teachers and to institutions in which 
they are prepared. If the several States in cooperation with the 
Office of Education in Washington could agree upon the forms in 
which these data should be collected and reported it would add 
greatly to the valuq^of the data and make possible interstate and 
interarea comparisons which are not usually possible with State 
educational statistics. 

8. As the educational systems of the States are at present organized 

the most effective method for controlling the supply of teachers 
is by means of certification. State educational officers in con- 
ference with and in cooperation with representatives of those who 
prepare teachers and those who employ and supervise them should 
set’up State programs of teacher certification which would both 
establish standards and control the supply. Some of the recom- 
mendations for State programs of teacher certification which will 
Assist in the kccomplishment of both of these ends are presented. 

[<t) Teachers’ certificates shouhhbe issued only by State author- 
ities and should name specifically the type of teaching 
position for which the holder has received the approved • 
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amount and kind of preparation. A teacher’s certificate 
should be revoked if he accepts a position for which he 
is not certificated and the school district employing the 
teacher should be penalized in such a way as to deter 
effectively such a practice Each certificate should 
also state the period for which it is valid and the condi- 
tions under which it may be renewed. The rural schools 
o the several States would be immediate beneficiaries 
of such a policy and it would also make the control 
• of teacher supply much more accurate. 

(6) State certificates should be isdbed for the .larger divisions 
of the schools and for the larger related groups of sub- 
jects. . or example, certificates should be issued for the 
o owing divisions: Rural, kindergarten-primary, ele- 
mentary, and. secondary (junior and senior high schools) 
Certificates for junior and senior high school teachers 
should specify the areas or subjects in which .the teacher 
tias had the required preparation and for which the 
certificate is valid. Certificates should^ be issued for 
supervisors and administrative officersiho have made 
t \ a j h - e specia Preparation required for sdch work. 

(c) Administrator^ of high schools shouidTbe encouraged and 
when practical required to arrange teaching programs, 
especially in the smaller Schools, in such a way that 
* v f rta L ln agreed-upon combinations of subjects may be 
taught by one teacher. If such combinations, based 
upon either related subject matter or the number of 
students taking the subjects, were accepted by the high- 
school principals of a State it would be possible to 
prepare a teacher more nearly adequately in 2 or even 
3 fields in which he was reasonably certain to teach than 
under present conditions when he tries to get at least a 
smattenng-of training in many fields because he realizes 
that he may be asked to teach 3 of 4 or even 5 subjects 
,,, r . and m almost every conceivable combination. 

(d) Life certificates should not be issued and holders of perma- . 
nent certificates should be expected to give evidence at 
eP e p e intervals, e.g., 5 years, that they are continuing 
their professional .advancement. This requirement 
may be satisfied in a great many “agreed-upon ways”, 
sgc as travel, additional education, work on National, 
btate, or local committees, preparation of syllabi, text 
material, theses, conducting educational experiments 
Q er services to the school or conunuiiity." 1 
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( f ) Certification requirements for teachers in positions of 
different types and at different school levels shouItTfie so 
stated tW teachers will: (1) Have at least a satisfactory 
, minimum of professional preparation for the work to 
don^< / (2) Be unable to secure a certificate exceptaL4he 
completion of a unified curriculum (e.g. at the close of\a 
^-year curriculum but not when half way through a 4- 
year curriculum) ; (3) Be required to remain in teac hing 
in onjer to maintain the validity of certificates; (4) 
,Be able to transfer from one certification group to 
. another by meeting the additional requirement# for the 
new certificate. (The. additional requirements should 
include additional professional preparation or demon- 
strated evidence of ability to do the new work.) 

(f) As previously indicated certificates should be issued only 
to the extent of allocated' quotas in order to adjust the 
supply to the demand. There should of course be some 
, allowance made for the unexpected in the demands for 
• teachers and for the fact that employing school officers 
’ Should always have some freedom of choice in selecting 
teachers who will fit into the position which is vacant. 

. It has beery estimated by a number of students of this 
problem that a surplus of 5 percent or less in any of the 
*• fields, would provide for such choices and also for a 
desirable amount of competition for placement which 
•> would keep teachers, professionally alert. 

. ( g ) All first certificates should be for a limited period and 
• renewals should.be made only upon evidence of demon- 
strated ability to do successfully the work for which 
each certificate was issued. 

A health certificate should be required before any certifi- 
cate to teach is issued or renewed. 

Effective adjustment of supply and demand in a State requires the 
cooperatiorf of the public, private, and endowed institutions as 
' we U ^ all teacher-employing agencies. While the State can 
exercise control over tha supply of teachers by means of State 
certification, it cannot do so without arousing a great deal of 
dissatisfaction and ’opposition unless* the program of State 
control can be promoted with the approval of the majority , 0 f 
the private institutions as well as those which ’receive p*>Uc 
support. ' • T 

' Such programs of control^shoulfi be based upon the realization 
that the welfare of the children of a State is of greater importance 
than the temporary advancement of individual institutions. 
They should also be based upon the realization that the rpstrio- 
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faon upon the number of students admitted to courses for teachers 
does not mean the restriction of higher educational opportunities 
for the boys and girls in that area to any greater decree than the 
restriction of entrance to medical schools has meant the restric- 
tion or curtailment of opportunities for a general higher education 
In other words these proposals do not necessarily mean the 
abandonment of institutions but may mean a change in purpose 
for some qf them. There is also little doubt that the present 
educational programs of higher education in many States could 
be earned on as successfully and more economically if some of the 
smaller schools (public and private) were consolidated and some 
of the poorly located ones moved or abandoned/ 

One other suggestion in connection with putting any or all of 
these recommendations into effect is that it should be done 
gradually and in terms.^La. long-term plan. Only in this way 
can serous mjusUces to individuals and groups of individuals be 

‘ ' a I° 1 t e f‘ T6achere m 9ervice should have sufficient timo in 
Which to meet new requirements without prohibitive sacrifices 

' f Xp "|?“? ed k*f here whd entered "hen standards of preparation * 
ere distinctly lower should be given special concessions. , Pro- 
grams foe the preparation of teachers should be reduced but bv 

no means stopped entirely. There should be no gap, not even 
telchk^' m WhlCh D ° DeWly prepared recruite are received into/ 

. ^ h68 r ^ conun endations have been suggested or supported bv the 
study of the teaching personnel in the United States in 1930-31 and 
by Survey staff discussions. Few States would want to adopt all 
Of then, and many States could not adopt some „(. them Xut 
revoking some of their existing laws. Since the Survey showed in 
80 man ?. * ays thafc «iucation- in this country is still largely a State 
responsi ty and also that the States differ very widely in their 

oftht Znl Pr ZT “ fa .“ n , probable *■“* W for the control 

of the supply and demand of teachers would fit equally well the needs 

hop«i that the ptoposi rccon^ent- 
^ U3ed “ 8 check-list of suggestions and that State pro- 
grams for education will incorporate (with the necessary adaptations) 

“ “ f« 88il > ,e l i n "hat must he a Nafion-wide attempt 

raiTuTf. h t P t r T J ' n ' Jad)U8tment of “P(*r a od demand- and to 
raise thp level of the education of .American teachers. 


PART II. STUDENT PERSONNEL — PROSPECTIVE 

TEACHERS - 

* The ■5° cial > National, and Occupational Backgrounds of 
. _n ergraduate Studente in Accredited tYear State 
leachers Colleges and in Accredited 4- Year Private 
Liberal Arts Colleges 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE OK, THE STUDY 

The study which is reported here compares undergraduate shidenta 
ui certain accredited 4 -year - State teachers colleges with under 
graduate students in pertain accredited 4 -year private li^rd arto 
colleges regard to selected elements in their social national and 
occupauonal background,. Certain persistent 
prevail in current opinio even among educators, which pr eTpp«e 
more favorable backgrounds tor students in private liberal £2 
CO eges than-tor students m State teachere collegia. Some of these 
assumptions am that teaehers-college studente come generally from 
be homes of laborers, tradremen, and' smaA. shopkeepers wS 

tbit 4‘e f™ 18 C ° me fr ° m tte h ° meS ° f busines3 and Professional 
Rfen, that the former, constitute in large part a group of firstegenera- 

tliat tST 8118 ,’ W ^. < k th c e latt * r repre8eBt 'argely 'native stmfk; and 
that the parents of the former have not had secondary school and 

college education, whift the letter come from families in which such 

education is traditional. It is into such assumptions as' three that 
this study seeks to inquire. 

. The area covered by the North Central Association of Secondarv 
&hools and Colleges was selected for this 'study because this accredit- 
g agency has exercised a decidedly constructive influence on both 
teachers colleges and liberal arte colleges sihee its organize tion in U95 
and because gs area represente adequate diversity in industrial’ 
a tivmre, national types, qnd social groups. An analysis was made 

4 yet teaCherS C ° UegeS and th » “*red,M 

^ year private liberal artg colleges m this area with respect to the 

— ° Wmg actora: Dates of organization, 2 enrollments, 3 prevailing 

T^“<?I™oX b or H "°“ °- -«'>■»«• <" c«. swi. , 

e-H esE r* 

raarep. ran. d Eecioa °- 8 <■■»«""»«• rteaew onto. 

Bulletin, 1831, no. 30.) **?' U ' 8 ' Government Prlntln* Office. 1M2. 386 p. (Office of Eduction, 
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industrial types in immediate surroundings, 4 and significant national 
groups in the immediate surroundings}. 4 In the selection of institu- 
tions to participate in this study, an attempt was made to secure 
essential variation with respect to these factor^. On this basis, 9 
State teachers colleges and 8 private liberal arts colleges were 
chosen. Table 1 show's the total undergraduate enrollments in these 
institutions and the number and percentage of students participating 
in the study. 

/ 

/ 

Table 1. — Teacher* college* add liberal art * college* participating in this study 


■ — 1 

Under- 

Blanks returned 

Location of institutions by Sutes 
' / 

graduate 

enrollment 

dumber 

Percent of 
enrollment 

1 

t 

S 

” 4 

Teachers colleges 




1 Indiana * * 

1.133 

614 

71 64 

2 Colorado. . . . 

1.532 

1.270 

- 82 90 

3 Iowa 

1.515 

1.392 

91 68 

4 Michigan 

i 1,970 

1.641 

83.30 

5 Missouri 

1,77ft 

tM 

77 12 

ft Wisconsin 

1,41V 

fUl 

306 

21 71 

. 7 Wisconsin.- 

537 

77, 49 

8. Minnesota . * 

1.094 

743 

67 92 

9 Illinois 

830 

763 

88.82 

Total 

11.491 

8.452 

73 55 

Liberal arts colleges 



86. 49 

1 Michigan 

007 

.525 

2. Colorado 

538 

407 

75.63 

3, Indiana 

♦49 

256 

57 02 

4 Iowa .. 

609 

538 

80 KJ 

5 Wisconsin.. 

655 

501 

76. 49 

ft Ohio 

2, 080 

1,419 

68 22 

7. Illinois * 

450 

260 

. 57.78 

8 Kansas 

667 

522 

78 26 

Total 

^ 115 

4* 426 

72.41 

Grand total 

l‘.«06 

12,880 

73. 16 

w 


A special questionnaire was constructed and copies were forwarded 
to the institutions during the first week in January 1933; the final 
returns were received February 27, 1933. The questionnaire, con- 
sisted of 50 major items calling for data pertaining to age, sex, classi- 
fication, academic and professional goals, marital status, religious 
affiliation, family relationships, educational status and backgrounds, 
birthplace, home location, types of communities, national status and 
backgrounds, vocational purposes, and occupational backgrounds. 
Several major itejns were subdivided to the extent that a total of 176 
items constituted the questionnaire. The questionnaires reproduced 
in figure’ 1 . \ 

« United States Bureau of the Census. Gainful Workers by Occupation and Industry. Washington, 
U.8. Government Printing Office. Fifteenth Census of the United States, ch. 7, vol. ft, 1930. 

* Ibid. Color or Race, Nativity, and Parentage, ch. 2, voh 2, 1830. q 

» > 
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<F»or»* i— Student personwd Inquiry form) 

NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

United States Department of the'Interior, Office of 

“ Education 

# 

WASHINGTON, D C. 


The study with which this blank deals is a descriptive and compare 
tve mve.tjp.Uon of the undergraduate siu dents tn standard^ Ti 
f uUy eccreditad 4-year teachers colleges add 4-year liberal arts colleges 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoofe 
The returns from this inquiry will ^Treated confidentially and im- 

In "ill the identification of any student appear” 

published or unpublished reports. ppwtr 
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FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY 

nl« 'J >lft v a . ch ^ u (x/) or 8U PP J y words or numbere in the proper 
p w*ea Each will be understood as indicating your reply 

2. Be as accurate as you possibly can. 

3. Write or check legibly. 

• questionnaire 

I- Write your name 

2 . What college are you now attending? 

or 3 viC“.“.!° Ur P T°‘ h °“' * dd ~* " Post-office, addreast " City or town 

State. ip'. 

a n . . ; foreign country 

4. Check ^vhatyou are: Male Female 

« f® 6 Et y ° Ur neare8t birthd ^ : ^ - - - - - years old. 

Scnto ■“! F "“ h r‘ D .--V.- ^ Junior 


or unelaasified or special 


tm A p 

tooWor „( scisnce, A.B. in eduction, or B.S. in eduction! Cb«k*Yc . 


. 9 . 
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8 What field of work, occupation, vocation, or profesaion ait* you now defi- 
nitely prr*paring^ vqu reel/ for: eg, social - service, hanking, law, dentistry, 

accounting, nursing, medicine, engineering, homemaking, teaching, or any 
other? Be very specific^ 

9 How old.were <ou in year* wbpn you first entered college to bewin vour 
college work? — 1 . . years old 

10 bow many time* since you first entered college to take up college work 
have you actually had to drop your allege wonk and withdraw from college? 

Check: None Onoe . Twice Throe time* .... Four 

or more times 

11 If your college career has Iwn interrupted one or more timew,.BUte pre- 
cia.>lv and specifically (») What the cause* of the interruptions were . . 


(b) What the work activities or kinds of hmptwy incut were in which vou were 
engaged during your alaonce* from (allege 


12 How many years elapsad letwren your graduation from hgh jyhoo) and 

yt»ur first entrance into college? None *1 year 2 years 

?>•«*"••• 4 years 5 years 6 yeare ...... 7yoa 

8 years . . . . . 9 or more years ■ • • \ 

13 If 1 or more years elapsed as indieated.in the question just above, state 
specifically and precisely what you did during the elajtsed time: 


ears you were 
1 year 2 years .* ^ 

6 years ... 7 years a 


M If you have ever taught school, check to show how many yea 
employ ed as a teacher: than a year 

3 years 4 years . . ^ ,5 yean* 

8 years 9 or more years ...... ' J 

15. Are you married or have you been married? Check Yes No 

16 If you are married or haw been married, did your marna«|(^ake place 
before you first entered college? £hcck: Yea . . . No 

17. If ,vou are parent, hor^niany children have you? children. 

18 Of what church (denomination) are you a meml**r? Check none or. 

enter the name: None Name of denomination ’. •. .. 

19. Indicate the one chief source of funds to help vou nufrt vour college 
-expense* this year— Check: Parents Borrowings ...'. Personal 

savings Relativej not parents Scholarships or fellowships' 

• Earnings while attending college .... , 

2Q. How many different colleges (institutions above the'high schooj) have 
you gttended besides the one you are now attending? Check: None 
1 2- — 3 4 5 or more , 

| Pur 3] 

21 . Beginning w ith your oldest brother or sister, what numbered child are you, 

i.e., are you the 1 st, 3rd, 5th, 8 th, or what child of vour parents? 1 am the 
child. ' 

22 . Check two places to indicate the kind of community in which, firet, your . 
present home is and, second; your birthplace, was: 


* * 
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*• Farm or ranch 

b. Village lea than l.Od© 

e- Town from 1,000 to 2,500 

d. City from 2,500 to 10,000 

e. City from 10.000 to 25,<W. 

f City from 25.000 to 50,000. . 
ft City from 50,000 -to 100.000... 
h. City from 100.000 to 250.000. 

> City, from 250.000 to 500.000... 
j. "City of more than 500.000. 


t ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
l ) 

( )*< 
( ) 

< ) 


B&UpUct 

( ) 


* ( 
( 
( 
( 


'U 


23 Indicate exactly where you wereborn; lnornear'tAliuL 1 „y, ( } , 

in the State of town or city 

rot Ik.™ in the United 8ut«. in the foreign oountrv 
*4 Indicate how many year, your home ha. bee^ in , 
o ( communitiee: 


or. if \^ou were 


osrh of the following type* 


r -'V- 


a. Faroi or ranch 

b. Village leas than 1.000. 

c. Town from 1.000 to 2,500 

d. City from 2.500 to 10.000 I' 

e. City from 10,000 to 25,000 

, front 26,000 to 50,000 

* City front 50,000 to lOO.dOO ~ 

h- City from 100,000 to 250,000 ' r - 

i. City from 250,000 to 500.000. V - •-*»-- 

j. City more than 500.000.*. 

Give the total number years . 

SOT. -Th. total aombw of rmn Md WQoal yon ^ ‘ V 

,f- Chwk **• lowing to indicate how favour nr«ent h, m . i , 

^ V ° U V DOW Pk, undemjind C7b. Dumto 


re,OT * ,r * vd >“ •» '™.r r * «**.. 

. .. '•-* — - i 


of mile. 


b. More than 5 mile, and lea than 15 

c. More than 15 and leu than 30. 

d. More than 30 and le*« than 50 

e. More than 50-and loan than ,80 
t. More than 8p and leas than 120 

g. More than ,120 and lea than 175 a 
.- h. More than 175 and lea. than* 250 jfr 
i. More than 250 and lea t.h»n 3&0 
i- More than 350 and lea th.r> 500...'. 
More than 500 and lea than 700.. . 
More than 700 and lea than 1,000 
More titan 1,000 mil— 


k 

1. 

m. 


... 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
C ) 
( ) 
( ) 
< ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


«nr- 


-VoLX — ,9 
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26. Check the following to indicate the types of communities in which you 
attended, fijat, ^elementary school, and, second, high schoo': 

* EUnuntor, tchool Hifh tch&ol 


A. Farm or rural community ( ) ( j 

t d. Village less than 1,000 ( ) ' * ( ) 

c. Town from 1,000 to 2,600 ' ( ) * ( ) 

* d. City froip 2,500 to 10,000 ...1 ( ) ( ) 

e. Qity from 10,000 to 25,000 J ( ) ( ) 

f - City from 25,000 to 60,000. 2 ( ) ( ’ ) 

g. City from 50,000 to 100,000. ( ) ( ) ' 

h. City from 100,000 to 250, 000 ( ) ( ) 

i. City from 290,000 to 500,000 .... ( ) ' ( ) 

j. City more than 600,000 ( ) ( ) 


This is about your brothers and sisters • 

27. How many, brothers living? Older than you Younger than 

you ► ’ 

28. How many sisters living? Older than you Younger than you 

29. How many brothers and sistere^are married? Brothers Sisters 

30. How many brothers and sisters are dead? Brothers Sisters 


college 


31. How many brothers and sisters attended or are now attending the 
which you are noW attending? Brothers Sisters • • 

* * ,af fP»g» 4] 


.32. Indicate the number of brpthers and sisters who: Brother, suter, 

a. Have graduated from college : ( ) ( ) 

b. Are now attending college ( ) ^ ^ 

c. Are adults and hAve never studied beyond high school ( ) 

d. Are now attending high school ( •) 

^ e. Are adults and have never studied beyond the elementary 

school \ ( ) ^ ^ 

f. Are now attending the eleiiientary school ( ) ( ) 

g. Are too young to go to school - — - r I ( ) ( ) 


This is about your own father and his parents 

33. Was your father’s father bom outside the borders of the United States? 

Check: Yes- No.; a. If .your answer is “yes”, indicate where 

34. Was your father's mother born outside the borders of the United States? 

Check: Yes.. No...... a. Jf your answer is “yes”, indicate where 

35. Is your father living? Check: Yes. No'...'... — 

36. Where was your father bora? If in the United States, name the State 

— If outside the United States, indicate where or in what 

country 1 ______ 

37. Of what descent is or was your father, i.e.. Qennan, Irish, French, Nor- 
wegian, or what descent? 

38. What is or was, if he is nqw retired or deceased, your father's trade or 
profession or principal occupation, i.'e., the particular work by which he waa 
known in his c ommuni ty? Be very specific; 
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39. Was your father graduated from high school? Check: Yes No 

40. Was your father graduated from college? Check: Yes • No 

. a. If your answer is "yes”, 'give the name and location of the college- 

Name. City j 

8tate - , or foreign country v ... 

41. Of what church (denomination) is or was, if he is now deceased, your 

father a member? Check none or en*er the nam<f of the denomination: None 
- Name of denomination 

# 

. This is about your own mother and her parents < ^ 

42. Was your mother’s father born outside the borders of the United States? 

Check: Yes No a. If your answer is “yes”, indicate where 

43 Was your .mother’s mother born outside the borders of the United States? 

Check: Yes No a. If your answer is “yes”, indicate where 

• . . . . ^ — _ 9 

44. Is your mother, living? Check : Yes No " 

45. mere was your mother *>m? If in the United States, name the State 

i If outside the United States, indicate where — 

what country. 


or in 


46. Of what descent is or was your mother, i.e., German, Irish, French, Nor- 
wegian, or what descent?...'. ' * ' 


/. 


47. If your mother has or h$d, in case she is now retir^l or deceased, a trade 
or profession or principal occupation which she follows or\>llowed quite apart 
from housekeeping or homemaking, state very specificaUyVhat it m or was 

48 - W “ y° ur mother, graduated from high school? Check: No 

49. Was your mother graduated from College? Check: Yes No. 

a If your answer is “yes ”, give the name and location of the college- 
Name City.. ‘ 

State .* — , , or foreign country * 

50 Of what church (denomination) is or was, if she is now deceased, your 
mother a member? Check none or enter the name of the denomination: None 
Name of deno mina tion. _* < 



CHAPTER II 


PERSONNEL DATA ABOUT THE STUDENT GROUPS 

*> 

Sex . — Women outnumbered men among the 8,452 students of the 
teachers colleges participating in the study, the ratio being approxi- 
mately 3 to 2. Of the 4,428 liberal arts college students, however, 
51.06 percent were men and 48.94 percent were women. The tra- 
ditional teacher-preparation institution in America was one in which 
Women greatly outnumbered men, but in recent years increasing num- 
bers of men have chosen education as the field of their careers. 

Aye. — The mean age of the teachers-college students was 20.63 
years and that of the liberal arts college students, 20.04. This 
difference is not significant. However, the former showed more 
variation in age, ranging from 15 to 58 with a standard deviation 
from tbo mean of 3.16. The age range of the latter was 16 to 40 
with a standard deviation from the mean of 2.06. These data point 
to greater homogeneity of the liberal arts students in the matter of 
age } and a significant extension to higher age-levels in the teachers- 
college group. The median age of the 12,880 students of both groups 
was 20.4^yeare and .the standard deviation waj?2.85. 

Classijication^r In the distribution of students among the 4 under- 
graduate classes, is shown in table 2, there is no significant disparity 
between the 2 groups; In the sophomore group the teachers-college 
students maintain a higher percent, 30.98 percent as against 27.37 
percent for the liberal-arts students. The higher proportion of 
sophomores among teachers-college students may be accounted for 
bjhthe number of students wh<rleft college to teach at the end of their 
freshman year and later returned to obtain additional' training in 
order to secure a more desirable certificate. It is shown elsewhere in 
this report that one fifth of the. teachers-college students, and only 
one eleventh of the liberal arts^ college students had from 1 to 4 inter- 
ruptions in their college careers; 39.66 percent of the teachers-college 
students who left college temporarily engaged in teaching. 

Academic goal . — There is an appreciable discrepancy between the 
two groups of students in the matter of seeking the bachelorVdegree. 
Of- the teachers-college sttfdents, 5', 922, or 71.48 percept,' ►reported - 
that they were working toward the degree, as compared with 3,881 
liberal arts college students, or 89.55 percent.. While this discrepancy 
is significant, it is undoubtedly influenced by the larger nutnber of 
students in teachers colleges who expect _to take only, a 2-year cur- 
riculum' and teach for a few^years in rural or elementary schools 
120 • * -- 
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Table 2— Clots membership of IS, 880 students in 9 teachers colleges and 3 liberal- 
arts colleges in the North Central Association, January 1938 

— • 


I 

Clara membership 

0 teachers colleges 

8 liberal -arts colleges 

Total 

Number 

Percent • 

Number 

Percent • 

N um ben 

~ — V 

Percent * 

1 

t 

I 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Freshmen 

Sophomores. 

Juniors 

Seniors 

No reply 

r 

1 

35. 67 
3a 06 
18.09 
14.66 

1. 649 
• l. 210 
832 
732 
5 

a 

*1 

1 

j ?pe!S£S 

: assess 

** 

4,663 

3,828 

2,411 

1,971 

7 

36.22 

29.74 

18.73 

13.31 


O 
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' The base number used In computing percentages wu the total less the number not replying. 

Marital status:— 1 Students in teachers colleges tended to enter mar- 
riage before or during their college period to a greater degree than 
students in liberal arte colleges. Of the teachere-coUege students 4 21 
percent were married 'or had been married, and only 1.45 percent' of 
the liberal arte college students were married or had been married. 
The wider range m age of teachers-college students may account in 
part for the difference in marital status. Their ages ranged from 15 
to 58 as compared with an age range of 16 to 40 for liberal arte college 
students. Of the married students, 3 1 percent of those in the teachers- 
college group and 34.69 percent of those, in the liberal arte group were 
married before they entered college. There were 138 parents (1 63 
percent) among the 8,452 teachers-college studehte; of the 4 428 lib- 
eral arte college students, 15 (0.34 percent) were parents. The mean 

number of children of parents in the' former group was 1.42; of the 
latter, 1.47. 

Relurion .- -The fathers of the 12,880 students participating in this 
study showed a greater tendency than the mothers to have no direct 

re ^°r S .r mbe ? lliP / ° f the group, 19.41 percent 

of the fathers and only 6.97 percent of the mothers, and of the liberal 

arts college group 17.24 percent of the fathers and 6.11 percent of the 
mothers were reported to have no religious affiliation.' One student 
in 6 of the 12,880^tudents of both types a* institutions professed no 
church memberships-* percent of the teachers-college group and 
15.63 percent of the liberal arte colWgroup. No report on thisitem 
was made by 162 students. , f 

For Ae institutions selected the Methodist denomination leads by a 
considerable margin in the matter of membership of all fathers, moth- 
era, and students, the percentages being 22.39, 25.84, and 25 09 The 
proportions were practically the same in the tiro groups, i.e., from 
one-fifth to bne-fourth of the -fathers, motlfers, and students were 
members pf -the Methodist GherCh. The Presbyterian denomination 
registered .10.29 percent of the teachers-college students and 17.40 
pefeentof the liberal arts tollege students. The proportions reported 
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for fathers and for mothers were approximately the samo in the twcP 
groups. The Catholic Church varied most in registrants, with 10.86 
percent of teachers-college students ard 6 percent of liberal arts college 
students. Approximately 75 percent of all the fathers, mothers, and 
students were reported as affiliated with the following denominations: 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Catholic, Lutheran, Congregational, Baptist, 
Christian, and Episcopal, in the order named. Students, in the main, 
followed their parents in the matter of church membership. There 
was no significant difference between the two types of colleges on this 
point. The percentages reported are also influenced by the regional 
distribution of the religious groups. 

Broken homedfc indicated by the death of either parent, appeared in 
practically the same proportion in the two types of colleges. Of the 
teachers-college students, ' 1^28 percent reported that their fathers 
were dead and 9.64 percent reported that their mothers Were dead; of 
the liberal arts college students, 1 1 .9 1 . percent reported that their ' 
fathers were dead and’ 7.93 percent reported that their mothers were 
dead. ' • . ' . 

Family . — Concerning the order of birth, 46.55 percent of the liberal 
arts college students and 38.36 percent of the teachers-college students 
Were the first-born, ltwill be remembered that the mean age of the 
former group was 20.T$4 years and that of the latter 20.63 years. It 
may, therefore* be .assumed that the parents of liberaT arts college 
students were, On the whole, younger than those of teachers-colifegtf 
students. This fact is indicated also by the- standard, deviation of 2.06 
in the distribution of the ages of the liberal arts. students as compared 
with a standard deviation of 3.t6 for the tea^heta-college students. 
In an order ascending from first-born to last-born, the mean number 
was 2.08 for liberal arts students and 2.61 for teachers-college students. 
One and three-fifths percent- of the teachers-cpllege students were 
located In the order from the ninth to the thirteenth child ; only 0.48 
of 1 per cent of the liberal arts students held this order. 

Family size represents a real difference between the two groups of 
'students. Table 3' reveals that the liberal arts students came con- 
sistently from Smaller families. A higher percentage of the teachers- 
college students reported brother and sisters. The differences between* 
the percentages in the two groups of students &re significant. It will . 
be recalled that the sexes were almost- at parity jn the liberal arts col- 
legos, while women outnumbered men at the approximate ratio of 3 
tu-2 in the teachers colleges. Both groups of s.tudents had a slightly 
laiger percentage of- brothers than sistere. The percentage of stu- 
dents who had married sisters was higher than the precentage who had 
married brothers in each group. * 

. A few studerfte in both types of institutions reported from 4 to 8 
bro there older, brothers younger, sisters older, and sistere younger.- 
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»n 9 liberal arh colleges and 8 teachers 
January 19SS; according to famSy' 


Classification 


9 teachers college 


Number Percent 


Student* whose fathers were deed 

Student* whose mothers were dead : ' v 

i;£K*aR3S«SF' : 

JCpHBaF 

•Number of student* havEf tirothen^rri^ 
Number of student* having siilSS^ri£i 





1. US 
810 
3,557 
3,708 
3,490 
3,581 
1,533 
1,278 
1,981 
2,302 


• 12.28 
9.64 
42 OS 
43.81 
41.29 
42 37 
18.02 
15. 10 
23.20 
•27*34 


81ibai U arts oo lieges 

Number 

4 

Percent 

4 

1 

* 

’ A 523 

W 347 
W LM9 
'17543 
1.471 
1. 494 
*571 
450 
645 
736 

— 

11.91 
7.93 
34.76 
34.85 , 

33.22 
33.74 
12 90 
H>. 16 
1.4.57 
16.62 

* 
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CHAPTER III 


COLLEGE CAREER DATA ABOUT STUDENTS AND 

THEIR FAMILIES 

* . i 

s 

Although the distributions a wider* ago-spread and*a 

higher mean for the teachers-c^J^estudents, there was little difference 
in the mean ages .at the time$T entering college. 

Age at college entrance. — The mean age of the teacbere-college 
students at the time of college entrance was 18.27 years and that of j> 
\ the liberal arts students, 17.99 years. The difference of 0.28 years in 
\ the mean ages' at college entrance increased to a difference of 0.59 
wears in the actual .mean ages of the students supplying these data. 
This increase in the difference is accounted for, in large part, .by the 
fact that 20.0& percent of the students in teachers college^ had inter- 
ruptions. in their college careers, as compared with 9.19 percent of the 
students in liberal arts colleges. The college-entrance age of the former 
students ranged from 14 to 47 with a standard deviation of 1.83 from • 
the mean; that of the liberal arts students, 14 to 40^ith a standard 
deiviation of 1.37. In the teachersTCollqge group, 1.34 percent of the 
stjiden^hegan their college careers after they had reached the age of 
24. Only two-fifths of 1 percent of the liberal arts college students 
entered college after that age. ’ 

The data show a general tendency to enter college immediately 
after graduation from high school. This tendency was slightly greater 
in the liberal arts group. The percentages tyere 75.11, (T.C.) 4 and 
82.77 QUA.). 2 The mean number of years elapsing between gradua- 
^faon from high school and entrance in college was 0.52 for the teaGhers- 
college students and 0.31 for the liberal arts students. The standard f 
deviations were 1.29 (T.C.) and 0.89 (L A.)/ Of, the tea&ers-college 
.students, 330 or 3.9 percent, reported an elapsed number of years 
.ranging from 4 to 9; of the liberal arts students, 67, or 1.5 percent, 
reported this range. An interim of at Jeast 1 year £ja^een high-school 1 
graduation and college entrance was Reported by^a smaller proportion • 
of liberal arts students than teachers-college studentsjHhe perQfllaiig^. 
were 24.21 (T.C.) and 17.07 (L.A.). a 

Other activities. — What were the activities of the 
college students and 7t>6 liberal arts college students w^ 
collie immediately upon being graduated frpm high 

ing in the public schools was reported by 26.48 percent (T.C.)’ and 

— ^ — r_ * , 

1 "T.C.” refers to 1 te*chors-ooUeg« student*. * . 

1 "L.A.” refen to liberal arte college etojfcnls. 5 
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.3.04 percent (L.A.); home duties, 10.8 percent (T„C.) and 6.08 per-,, 
cent (L.A.); studying in high school, 7.57 percent (T.C.) and 12 7 'j 
percent (LA..); travel, 1.71 percent. (T.C.) and 2.91 perce#(L.A.); 
and all sorts of jobs, with clerking in stores the major employment 
53.44 percent (T.C.). and 75.27 percent (L.A.). J’he only eesential 
difference between the ‘two groups of students in the matter of these 
work activities is that more than one-fourth of the teachers-college 
students taught in the public schools, while only about 3 percent of 
the liberal arts students engaged iii teaching. r . * 

Interrupted college attendance.— Financial difficulties, preventing 
continuance in college accounted for practically one-half of all the : 
interruptions in college careers for both groups as reported by the ' 
students.- The percentages were 49.82 (T.C.) and 53.38 (LA). 

The desire to launch upon their work as teachers was reported as the 
reason for one-fifth of the interruptions of the teachers-college stu- 
dents; this cause is negligible in the case of the liberal arts students. \ 
illness caused 14 percent of the interrdptiona of the former group and * 
22.31 percent of those of the latter. About one-half of I percent of 
the temporary withdrawals of both groups of students was due to 
dissatisfaction with college work. Poor scholarship, 2.21 percent 
(T C.) and 8.52 percent: (L. A.), and marriage, 2.51 percent (T.C.) aDd 
1 percent (LA.), were offered as reasons for 117 cases of interruption 
. 10 wqrk. Two-thirds of all interruptions (both groups) were** 

due to financial troubles and sickness. These data explain six-eighths • 
of the interruptions in the case of liberal arts students and five-eighths 
of the interruptions in the case of teachers-College students. Aside 
from the (*tct that* 37.5 percent of the latter and 5.51 percent of the 
former taught in pubjic schools during the interruptionsln their college 
careers, the remainder, 1,045 students, or 62’.5 percent (T.G.) and 389 
students, or 94.49 percent (L.A.), wbrked at various kinds of jobs, 
with clerking m stores the chief type of employment. Concerning 
the work activities of the 2,071 students dining their nonattendance ' 
at college, the only real difference bettfOen the two groups, was in the 
matter of the greater tendency of teachers-college students to engage ’ * 
V m Publis-school teaching as compared with liberal arts college stu- 
dents. This, of course, should be expected. . - / * > 

Financing college costs. — The liberal arte »(^.<^ibwere the more 
\ fortunate in .the matter of .meeting the co^ofiSbnding coUege. 

1 The parents of 67.39 percent of them provided sufficient, funds, as * 
compared with 56*53 percent of the teachers-college students! The a 
./ :latte r group had a greater advantage in the use of personal savings, 

* .^^percent mdicating such financing as against only 6.4b percent 
» of the liberal arts students. «This significamt margin with respect to 
Bavings is account^for by the greater percentage of teachers-college 
\ students who engaged in teaching before entering college and during 
. the intervale when* they withdrew from collpge^ About the same 
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proportion in the two groups used borrowed money to meet college 
costs, the percentages being 8.81 (T.C.) and 8.19 (L.A.). 'Of the 
teaehers-college students, 12.59 percent and of the liberal arts stu- 
* dents, 10.26 percent met expenses by earning money while- attending 
college. With respect to scholarships and fellowships as the chief * 

’ , sources of funds, the teachers-collegevstudeDts did not fare as well as 
the other group. Only 1.43 percent of the teaehers-college students 
as compared with 3.04 percent of the liberal arts college students held 
scholarships or fellowships. 

Teaching. — Very few liberal arts students engaged in public- 
school teaching before or during their college education. This is in 
decided contrast with the marked tendency of teacherfc-college stu- 
dents. Only 1.6 percent of the 4,428 students in liberal arts colleges 
had taught in public schools and 41.23 percint of these taught for • 
less than 1 year. In the teaehers-college growp, 964, or 11.4 percent, 
had taught in public schools, and approximately 36 percent of them 
had taught from 4 to 9 yeafs. , • > 

Teachere-cdlege students shewed a *nbre pronounced tendency 
than liberal arts college studerfte to attend more than one college. A 
part of this tendency may have beep due to moving up from 2-year 
normal schools to 4-year teachers colleges or to changing from liberal ' 
arts colleges to teachers colleges because of a change in vocational 
' plau3- This difference in mobility again points to a greater homo- 
geneity of the student groups in liberal arts colleges: 15.90 percent had 
• • attended frpnl 2 Jo 5 different colleges, as compared with 21 .08 percent > 

•> <of the teachere-college students. 

~ Selection of college. — The dpta bn the various membere of the family 
who had' attended the same college as the Students participating in 
this study showed that the Iwo groups were about equal with respect 
to brothers attending the same college, 10.01 (T.C.) and 11.68 (L.A.); 

« that the proportion of Students whose sisters were attending or 
had attended the Same college was larger in the teaehers-college 
group— 19.73 (T.C.' and 13.35 (L.A.). 

Liberal ^rts students had a slightly greater tendency than the 
teachere-college students to attend the college >from which their ' 
fathers were graduated. Of the 1,272 teachere-college students whose 
fathers Were college graduates, 9.3 percent reported- that they were 
attending the institutions from which their fathers graduated. Of 
’ ttoft M44 liberal arts students whose fathers were college graduates, 

11.65 percent reported that they were attending the institutions from 
which- their fathere graduated. * 

The proportion of students who were attending the institutions^ 
ofrom which their mothers were graduated was larger in. the teachers- * 
college group than in the liberal arts 'groups; and in both groups the 
proportion of students whose mothers were graduates of the insti- 
. tution was larger than the proportion whose fathers were graduates 
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of the institution the students were attending. The percentages for 

the mothers were 33.22 (T.C.) and 18.16 (L A. ). 

Educational background o/famUics—Ah analysis of the educational 
backgrounds of the 12,880 students showB an unmistakable advantage 
- m favor of^he liberal arts group. In general, the liberal 'arts studen ts# 
came from homes representing a greater extent of secondary school 
and college education. • .* <■, 

In ^both gfoups of students the mothers exceeded the fathers in 
the number with Kigh-school education, while the fathers exceeded/? 
the mothers in the number with college education. Tfc e fathers a Y 
36.88 percent of the teachers-college students were high-sch6ol 
graduates and the^ fathers of 15.73 percent were college graduates. 
The fathers of 56.71 percent of the liberal arts students were high- 
school graduates and the fathers of 27.04 percent were college gradu- 
ates. The mothers of 42.27 pf the teachers-college students were high- 
school graduates and the mothers of 11.89 percent wete college 
-graduates, , The mothers of 62.22 percent of the liberal arts students 
were high-school graduates and the mothers of .18.41 pe*ent were 
college graduates. These differences in the education of parents 
are conclusive in pointing out the background advantage of liberal 
jjrts college students. 9 

There are no significant differences between the two groups of 
students in the data concerning brothers and sisters who had been * 
graduated from college, -who were attending college, who were 
attending high school, who were in the elementary school, and who 

’ W£ f to S° With. the exception of brothers and 

. sisters m college, the percentages of the teachers-college group on 
these items were a trifle larger than those of the liberal arts group* 
a difference of 0.66 for,brothers and 9.78 for sisters. , 

Significant differences appear in the data on adult brothers and 
sisters whose education did mot ^x tend beyond the high school and 
adult brothers and sjsters whose education di d not exfcend 
the elementary school. Of the teachers-college students, 20 24 
percent had brothers whose education closed with high-school * 
graduation and 15.57 percent had sisters whose education was simi- 
larly hmited. Of the liberal arts students 1 1.09 percent had brothers 
and 10.03 percent had sisters who had not finished high school Of 
the teachers-colWe students, 5.37 percent had brothers whose’ edu-* 
cation terminated with the completion of the elementary school and 
3.51 percent had sisters whose education extended no further The 
respective percentages for thd liberal arts college students whre 1.81 
and 1.17, As- m the case of differences in the post-elementary 
education of fathers and mothers, these margins in the precollege 
education pf adult brothers and sisters point definitely to the ad van- ’ . 
tage of liberal arte college students in the matter of Jhe educational 
backgrounds of the family. ' ; 
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CHAPTER IV 

RESIDENTIAL AND PRECOLLEGE EDUCATIONAL 
DATA ABOUT STUDEl/rl?~ 

Migration . — The students participating in this study did not show 
any pronounced migratory tendencies in selecting a college. In 
general", they attended colleges in the^StiJT^ in which their homes 
were locat^l. Teachcrs-college students revealed the tendency to 
attend college near home in a degree greater than liberal arts college 
students. Of the teachere-colhg^group, 96.98 percent of the students 
attended colleges in their home -States; of the liberal arts group 85.92 
percent of the students attended colleges in their home States. It is 
possible tHat the nonresident tuition fee exacted by most State teach- 
ers colleges was a.glight deterrent to migrating beyond the holders of 
the. State. Such factore as State tradition and loyalty and the desire 
to move directly and easily from the teachere college into the public- 
school system of the State undoubtedly acted as greate/ deterrents. 



of every 22 of the 4,428 students in the liberal arts colleges came from 
other States. . Only about 1 out of -every 30 of the 8,452 students in 
thejgachers colleges came from^ther States. 

-Foreign countries were not significantly*'represented among the 
qtudents. The liberal arts colleges reported a total of 18 foreign 
students, or 0.41 percent. Of the total teachers-collegeigrgpp, 6 stu- 
dents, or 0.075 percent, came from foreign countries. Canada, Philip- 
pine Islands, Argentina, .China, Mexico, Denmark, Hawaii, Iraq, 
Japan, Korea, and Siam were represented. 

Distance from home —Teach erS-college students, in the main, 
traveled shorter distances than liberal arts college students to attend 
college. Eighty percent of the former and 62 percent of the lattei 
lived wathin 120 miles of the colleges they attended. The homes of 
23.5 percent of each group were within 5 miles. The homes of 55 
percent of the teachers-college students and 42 percent of the liberal 
arts students were within 50 miles, and the homes of 17.5 percent of 
>the teachere-college students yid 31.7 percent, of the' liberal arts stu- 
dents were within 120 to 500 miles. . Only 2 percent of the teachers- 
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college group lived more than 500 miles from college, and 71.5 percent 
' ° f 0 tbe9e 1,000 miles. Of the liberal arte college group 

6.31 percent lived more than 500 miles from college and of these 
studente 61.5 percent lived no fartbWrom college than 1,000 miles. 
The mean niflfcber of miles traveled by the teachere-college studente 
to attend cohege was 42; t^at of the liberal arts students, 78. 

From the standpoint of whatever similarities a common geographv 
can contribute, the teachere-college studente represented a more 
homogeneous group than the liberal arts coil^ atudehte. Whatever 
provincial tendency a common geography can impose should affect 
the leachere-college group to a greater extent than the liberal arte 
college group. The territory upon which the liberal arte colleges 
draw for their students, as revealed in this investigation, is measured 
by much greater distances than is that of the teachers colleges 
>aUoruihiy. -The majority of students in both tvpes of institutions 

^ Ln ^' ed SUt< *- 0f ^ 8 > 3 ^° teachere-college " 

f U K e ?» q! 8 R o PerC€Dt ° f 0,6 cnUre &°*P) who reported their place / 
of birth, 98.63 percent were born in the United States; of the 4 357 / 

liberal arte college students (98.4 percebt of the entire group) who 
reported, 98.19 percent were born in the United States. Of the 
teachere-college studente 1 14, or 1 .37 percent, were foreign bom and 
1’ or 1.81 percent, of the liberal arte college studente were foreign 

^ CO T He * birthplaces 

1 he^ 14 foreign-bom teachere-college studente; and 28 as the birth- 
places of the 79 foreign-b^ra liberal arte college studente. Thirty- 
five foreign countries were reported for the t/ftd group, with Canada, 
England, Phibppme Islands, Russia, Poland, Germany, Scotland 

3’ “!? R 7^ ,a bavin ^ ^ frequencies in the order 

named and contributing 82.9 percent of the foreign-bom cases. 

Teachere-college studente were bom in villages with a -median 

population of 935. Liberal arte college studente were bom in urban 

communities with a median population of 8,784. A trifle more than * 

one-third of the 8,364 teachere-college studente who reported the type 

of community in which they were bom, were bom on farms or rancid • 

only one-seven th of the 4,352 liberal arte college studente who reported' 

A, e ?Q b ° rn T **?“? °J 01 tbe ^here-college students 

61.49 percent and of the hberal arte students, 37.4 percent were bom 

in communities having a population no larger thao 2,500. C6mmu- 
wtiea of 2,500 to 25,000 were the birthplaces of 16. 1 7 percent of the 
teachere-college studente and 22.47 percent of the liberal arte studente 
Qtu* from 25,000 to 100,000 were the birthplaces of 12.3 percent of 

^,^ e r? Ueg ^ tU . dente 1111(1 19 83 P ercent of tbe bberal arte 

dSfh “ T mth ° f th6 bbe ^ 8tu< ^ente were bom in 

cities having a population of more than 100,000; only one-tenth of 

the teachere-college studente were bom in cities of that size. 
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Si:* of home community . — When it is remembered that ^ 1 .49 percent 
of the teach era-college students were bom in communities having a 
population no laiger than 2,500 and that die homes of 55 percent of 
them wore within 50 miles of the colleges they attended, the village 
and small-town backgrounds which tend to produce a form of provin- 
cialism which is more clearly marked in the teachers-college students 
than in the liberal arts College students. Tuis experience background 
of prospective teachers assumes different degrees of importance in 
terms of the type of community in which they teach. 

The situation had changed, however, by the timethes€LStudeiyi.s 
reached adulthood. Both groups of students had moved intcNnore 
populous communities. At the time this inquiry was made the 
• teacbers-coU^Je students were living in towns wjth a median popula- 
tion of 2,925 and the liberal arte students were living in cities with a 
median population of 18,500. ' - 

Despite these changes the farm or ranch remained the b6m*‘of one- 
fourth of the teachers-college students and a trifle less than one- 
tenth of the liberal arts college students. Of the teachers-college 
students, 49.23 percent were living in communities no larger than 
2,500; 23.42 percent in communities of 2,500 to 25,000; 18.62 percent 
in cities of 25,000 to 100,000; and 8.73 percent in cities of more than 
100,000. T|ie corresponding percentages for the liberal arts students 
were: 27.29, 26.13, 28.^8, and 18.10. 

A comparison of these data with t^e data relative to -the birth- 
places in communities of various sires reveals that, in the migrations 
of students from birthplaces to present homes, the perttsfitages in- 
creased in both groups with respect to communities ltvtging in size 
from 2,500 to 100,000, and decreased with Respect to communities 
larger than 100,000 and smaller than 2,500. The- movement* was 
from villages arid large cities to cities of average size. Tile teachers-* 
college students showed a greater .tendency than the liberal arts 
Btudents to move from villages, and the liberal arts students showed 
a greater tendency tp jnove from large cities. 

■ *■ Elementary school* attended. — Teachers-college students attended 
elementary school in small towns with a median population, of 1,760; 
liberal arts college students, in small cities witlra median population 
^of 9,479. The data show a tendency on the part of teachers-college 
students to attend elementary school in communities larger than those 
in which they were born. This tendencw»was less marked among the 
liberal arts college students. The rural schools ranked highest 
(28.92 percent) as the kind of elementary school attended by teachers- 
college students. One-half of the teachero-college students" and only 
one-fourth of the liberal arts students attended elementary yhool in 
communities of less than 1 ,000. Only one-tenth of the teacBere-college 
students attended elementary school in cities of more than 100,000, 
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while two-tenths of the liberal arts college students' attended elemen- 
tajy school m such cities. Comm unities ranging in population from ■ 
2 (l >00 to 10,000 Provided the elementary school in which the greatest 
numbei; o( the liberal arts students (1 out of every 5) received their 
elementary schooling. Both the rural community and the village 
(less than 1,000) ranked lower than the city of 25,000 to 50,000 
population in. providing elementary schooling for the latter gniup. 

High arAoohf attended.— Liberal arts college students went to high 
school in cities jjprith a median population of 20,106; teachere-college 
students, in small cities with a median populations! 4,540: One out 

o every four toacherw-coUege students went to high school m villages 
of less than 1,000; only .1 in 10 liberal arts college students attended 
Mich high schools.- The village liigh school ranks highest in aitend- , 
ance by teachere^ollege students. The percentage of st udenta in each * 
proup who attended liigh school in cities of mor* than 100 000 was 
approximately the same as the percentage of students .who attended 
elementary school in suchtcUies. The rural community high school 
attracted few students ft each group, the /lumber of teachere-college 
students slightly exceeding the number ./liberal arts students 
The precollege educational backgru/nds of the teac hem-college 
indents were amaJJ town, village, and rural; those of the’hberal arts 
. tu ents were urban. This educational difference emphasizes the 
differences between the two groups in birthplaces and present homes 
- ^tiTOmary.— Table 4 summarizes the data of both groups pf students * 
withr^erenoe to the number of years of residence in various types of 
r#%£ t,e8 ran ^ n ^ ^ from rural to large urban. Nearly one- 
iPacber9 ^ 0,le ^ P'oup and a little mme than ono-fifth of 
the hbenai arts college reported hairing lived on farms.' About 
sevea-ttghths of the former and two-fifths of the latter have lived in 
having a population of less than 1 ,000. The margins of 
enffereqee between the groups are pot significant with refeience to 
residence in communities ranging in population from 1,000 to 50,000. 
iliere are significant differences, however, when residence is related 
to cities of 50,000 or more. More thaD half of the liberal arts college 
s* udenta but only one-third of the teachere-college students have lived 
in such urban centers. One-sixth of the liberal arts college students 
and one-tenth of the teachere-college students lived at some time in 
cities jof a half million or more. 
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Table 4. — Number of years 12,831 students 1 enrolled in 9 liberal arts colleges and 8 
teachers colleges in the North Central Association 9 January 1933 , had resided in 
each of various types of communities 


Type of community 

9 teachers colleges 

8 libera) arts colleges 

Tot# ' 

Number of students 
reporting residence 

a 

0 

1 

3 

s 

O 

a 

Sis 

Ilf 

|1I 

® 0 cl 
JS 

|I| 

ill 

ah 

P* 

Number of students 
reporting residence 

a 1 

3 

s 

0 
«-» 

1 

Ifil 

|gl 

Ilf 

ill 

s • 

p. 

Ilf 

1- 

1" 

5 ^ 
1! 

p 

ft 

Ck 

i 

3 

s 

•5 

a 

1 

III 

III 

II 

a 

I Mean number of years 1 
| of residence for the 
1 total group 1 

* 

» 

t 

t 

t 

4 

t * 

• 

7 

8 

• 

it 

11 

It 

It 

City of more than 600,000 

City, 250,000-500,000 

City, IOO.OOO-349.WO 

City, 50.000-W.9W 

City, 26.000-40,909 

City, 10.000-24, 9W 

City, 2, 500-0,999 

Town, 1 .000-2.4W. . 

Village of less than 1W» 

Farm or ranch 

Total 

072 
600 
414 
930 
1,506 
1,393 
2.085 
1,911 
2, 939 
997 

10.30 
6 09 
4.91 
1115 
17.<| 
16.50 
24.70 
22 64 
31.27 
47.36 

10.56 

9.02 

7.45 

0.07 

11.34 

0.50 

9.66 
9.94 

10.81 

13.66 

1.22 
.63 
.37 
I. 01 
202 
1. 6T 
2.39 
225 
3.38 
6 47 

740 

395 

417 

794 

1,023 

601 

1,246 

921 

816 

979 

16 85 
9.00 
9.50 
16 08 
23.30 
15. 74 
28.38 
20.07 
18.58 
22 30 

11.48 
9 36 
11. 11 
11.42 
11.67 
10.26 
11.77 
0.81 
* 9.47 
11.15 

1.04 

.84 
1.06 
206 
270 
1.61 
334 
206 
1.76 
2 49 

1,712 
985 
831 
1,733 
2 629 
2,064 
3,331 
2 832 
3,455 
4,076 

12 34 
7.68 
648 
12 51 
19. 71 
16 24 
25.06 
22 07 
26 93 
38.78 

10.96 
9. 16 
9.29 
10. 14 
11.43 
9. 76 
10.45 
9.89 
16 49 
12 17 

1 46 

.70 

.60 
I 37 
225 
1.58 
271 
218 
283 
5.11 

16. 446 



*21.31 

8,022 



« 19.8ft 

24,468 



j! 20 ™ 

Mean number of types of com- 
munities reported per per- 
son * 







1.96 

1.83 

. i 
• 1. 01 


1 Of the total of 12,880 question blanks filled out, 12 from the teachers colleges and 37 from the liberal arts 
colleges contained no usable response to this item. 

* The discrepancies between theee figures and those which show a mean age of 20 63 for the teachers - 
college students, 20.04 for the liberal arts ooEeg^students, and 20.42 for the total group are probably due 
In part to inconsistencies in the filling out of the question blanks; In part, to mathematical Inaccuracies 
introduced by carrying out all computations correct to 2 decimal places only; In part, to the fact that the 
numbers of students neglecting to reply to Items 5 and 24 were different; and. In part, to errors In tabulating 
the data. . - 


A study of the mean number of years during which students lived 
in communities of different sizes reveals differences similar to those 
noted in the consideration of types of communities in which residence 
was Established at one time or another. Those liberal arts college 
students who4eported having lived on farpis'and in villages and small 
towns lived in each community for shorter periods of time as mcasurofh- 
by the mean number of years. • It rrtpy be said that on the average 
the liberal arts college student lived in urban communities from pne 
and one-half to three tirifes as long as the teachers-college student, 
and the teachers-college student lived about twice as long as the 
liberal arts student in the village and about two and one-half times as 
long on the farm. ‘ ; 

There is an indication of a somewhat greater mobility on the part 
of teachers-college students when *the mean number of types of corri- » 
munities pec person is considered. The different in means is slight, 
however, aqd may not be statistically significant. , . . 
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4 CHAPTER V 

. NATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 
* OF STUDENTS’ FAMILIES 

Grandparents .— Native stocl^ was predominant id the parental- 
background of all the students, the proportion being slightly greater 
in the liberal arts group. From seven-tenths to three-fourths of the 
) four grandparents of the liberal arts students and from five-eights to 
two-thirds of the grandparents of the teachers-college students were 
born in the United States. Among the native-born g/andparents, 
the paternal grandmothers comprised the highest percentage in both 
groups of students and the maternal grandfathers, the lowest. 

Germany led by decisive margins in both groups as the birthplace 
of the one or more foreign-born grandparents, the percentage for 
teachers-colldge students ranging from 10 to 12; and for liberal arts 
college stu<Jpnts, from 8 to f 9. England, Sweden, Ireland, Canada, 
Norway, Scotland, and Denmark,' ranking in the order named, were 
the lands of nativity of from 15 to 17. percent of the grandparents of 
. the teachers-college students, and -from 11 to 13 percent of those of 
the liberal arts students. The significance of the United States, 
.Canada, and .northwestern European countries as the native lands 
of the grandparents is revealed and the two groups of students are 

1 shown to be similar in the matter of antecedents. Of the remaining * 
foreign countries designated as the birthplaces - of 'grandparents, 
Russia and Poland led in both groups with percentages ranging from 
0.35 t6 1.15. These percentages, obviously, would differ slightly in 
other areas of the country. 

Parents. TRe United States was the native country of the vast 
majority of the fathers and mothers of the students of both groups. 

• Among the teachers-colldge students', 84.3Q percent of the fathers 
and 87.19 percent of the mothers were bom it) the United States; 
among the liberal arts college students, 88.86 percent of the fathers 
and 91.51 percent of themothers. > Germany was reported as the birth- 
place of 3.43 percent of the fathers and 2.35 percent of tlie mothers 
of teachers-college students, and of 2.02 percent of * the fathers 
and 1.21 percent of the mothers of liberal arts college students. 
Canada, Sweden, and England, ranking irt thei order named, -were 
the native lands of 4.93 percent of the fathers and 3.9 percent of the 
^ nlothers of the teaohersrcoljege Btudents, and of 4.16 percent of the 
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fathers and 2.96 'percent of the mothers of the liberal arts college 
students. 

The United States, Germany, Canada, Sweden, and England were 
* the lands of nativity of 93 percent of th<j parents of the teachers college 
students, and 95 percent of those of the liberal arts students. Next 
in rank were Russia and Poland for the teachers-college group, and 
Russia and Italy for the liberal arts group. The percentage in' each 
case was less than 1 . 

National descent . — German descent was reported oftenest for 
fathers of the students in both groups and mothers of the students 
in the teachers-college group. English descent was reported oftenest 
for mothers of liberal arts students. German, English, Irish, Scotch, 
Swedish, Dutch, Norwegian, Welsh, and Danish, represent the descent' 
in the order given, of the fathers and mothers of 93 percent of the 
teachers-college students and 95 percent of the liberal arts students. 
. The differences between teachers-college' students and liberal arts 
college students in nativity and descent are too small to be significant. 

Occupation of fathers. The occupations of the parents of prospec- 
tive teachers are of interest because they indicate certain economic and 
. social background conditions. To discover these, the following ques- 
tion appeared in the questionnaire: ... 

What is or was, if he is now retired or deceased, your father’s trade or profes- 
sion or principal occupation, i.e., the particular work by which he is or was known 
in his community? 

An analysis of the responses to this question resulted in a list of 429 
different occupations indicated by the teachers-college students and 
257 by the liberal arts college students. Tn making a workable 
. classification of these occupations, a modification of Counts’ classifi- 
cation of parental occupations * 1 seemed to be the ‘most effective 
scheme. The modification was necessary because this study made 
no inquiry in the matter of ownership of business. Consequently, 
the seventh group, artisan-proprietors, in Counts’ list, was eliminated 
and such occupations were classified under miscellaneous trades. 
The foUowing classifications were ) 

1. Proprietor*. — Merchants, dealers, landlords, owners, manufacturers, bankers, 
brokers, hotel owners, wholesalers, jobbers, lumbermen, undertakers, and others! 

2. Professional. Ministers, lawyers, teachers, doctors, authors, actors, musi- 
cians, engineers, inventors, nurses, dentists, editors, painters, librarians, social 
workers, and othera. 

, 3. Managerial. — Inspectors, foremen, managers, superintendents, public offi- 

cials, private officials, oontraotefts, corporation agents, commissioners, trustees, and 
, others. - 

. 4. Commercial. — Buyers; clerks in merchandising houses, salesmen, real estate 
and insurance agents, commercial travelers, and others. 

i 

1 Counts, Oeorge 8. The Selective Character of American ^oondmry Education. Chicago, DL, The 
University of Chicago, Max 1W2- (Supplementary educational monographs, no. 10.) 
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5. Clerical. Bookkeepers, clerks not in merchandising establishments, au- 
ditors, accountants, stenographers, cashiers, canvassers, collectors, and others. 

.6. Agricultural. Farmers, • ranchers, stock and poultry raisers, breeders 
gardeners, fruit growers, dairymen,' plantation owners and workers, and others' 

7. Building trades. Carpenters, painters, plumbers, lathers, electricians,' 
plasterers, roofers, masons,. cabinetmakers, paperljangers, and others. 

, 8. Machine trade*.— Machinists, mplders, toolmakers, tinsmiths, pattern- 

makers, draftsmen, stationary engineers and* firemen, drillers, blacksmiths 
furnace workers, and others. 9 

9. Printing trade*.— Linotypers, engravers, lithographers, printers, typesetters 
pressmen, bookbinders, and others. ’ 

.10. Miscellaneous trade*, (a) Food: Bakers, butchers, buttermakers, cream- 
cry workers, candymakers, cheesemaker*, canners. ( b ) Mechanical: Cobblers, 
coopers, cutters, bottlers, tilemakers, weavers, watchmakers, papern&W 
harnessmakers,. furriers, glasamakers. (c). Others: Cigarmakers, leather 

workers, mattress mikers, coppersmiths, and others. 

11. Transportation and communication.— Engineers, firemen, brakemen, con- 
ductors, teamsters, truck drivers, chauffeurs, bus operators, motormen, flagmen 
radio men, telephone and telegraph men, mail carriers, taxi drivers, draymen' 
yardmen, mariners, and others. * 

12 ‘ service. Policemen, firemen, .marshals, detectives, watchmen 

guards, soldiers, sailors, constables, wardens, and others. f 

13 Personal semes.— Custodians, keepers, barbers, cooks, ushers, waiters, 
launderere, sextons, porters, stewards, janitors, cleaners, waiters, guides, bath 
operators, beauticians, shoe shiners, and others. 

14. Extractive (not agricultural).— Miners, fishermen, lumber workers and 

others. 1 

15. Common labor.— Street and road workers, factory hands, shavelers 

diggers, sweepers, and others. * % 9 

i 

Tablb 5.^— Occupation* of the father, of It, 716 student* in 9 teacher, college* and 
8 liberal art * GoUoge* tn the JV orlh Central Association * 


Occupation 


1. Proprietary 

2. Pro&rtonal 

3. Managerial ”* 

A C-ammerdal 

6. 

6. Agricultural 

7. BttlMing. - 

8. : ; ‘ 

0. Printing 

10. Miscellaneous. 

Importation and oommunication 
12- Protective. 

13. Personal. * 

14. Extractive.. 

1A Common 


Total.. 


Number of 
occupation# 


T.C. 


*1 


41 

48 

106 

17 
27 

18 
20 
44 

7 

32 

24 

17 

10 

3 

0 


420 


32 

37 

61 

10 

17 
11 
12 
23 

8 

18 
15 
9 

12 

1 

5 


257 


Teachers 

opliegee 


Num- 

ber 


;,J43 

902 

889 

862 

228 

21813 

401 

414 

44 

183 

413 

91 

152 

91 

217 


8,348 


Per- 

son! 


Liberal art# 
college# 


Num 


13.7 
11.9 

8 . 2 
7.8 

2.7 

31.8 

4.8 
A0 

.5 

2.2 

A0 

1.1 

1.8 
1.1 

2.8 


100 


879 

987 

478 

424 

210 

572 

148 

200 

43 

88 

173 

37 

80 

18 

79 


4,372 


- « "to 


Per- 

oent 


2a 1 
221 
10.9 

9.7 

4.8 
IA1 
34 

4.8 
.9 

20 

3.9 
.9 

1.4 
.4 
It 8 


100 


All students 


Num- 

ber 


2ag 

1,969 
1. 187 
1,078 
438 
A 206 
547 
814 
87 
271 
688 
128 
212 
107 
298 


1*715 


Per- 

cent 


1A 9 
1A4 
92 
&5 
A 4 
-2A2 
A3 
A 8 
.8 
22 
A 8 
1.1 
1.7 
.8 
23 


101 


Percentages are based 
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Table 5 showB the number and percentage of the occupations of 
the fathers in each of the 15 classes of occupations, and the number of 

* different occupations reported in each class of occupations.- Only 
1-28 percent of the 8,452 teachere-college students and^l.26 percent of 
the 4,428 liberal arts students failed to indicate the occupations of 
their fathers. It will be noticed that the fathers of a little mpre than 
half of the liberal arts Students had occupations in the proprietary, 
professional, and managerial groups, as compared with only a third of 
the teachers-college students. Nearly one-third of the teachere- 
college students had fathers whose occupations were agricultural, as 
compared with one-eighth pf the liberal arts group. In the clerical 
group of occupations were more fathers of liberal arts students than of 
'teachere-college students. The differences between the two groups of 
students were very slight with respect to parental occupations listed 
under machine, printing, miscellaneous, transportation and com- 
munication, protective, personal, extractive, and common labor. 
These eight groups of occupations were- represented by approximately 
one-fifth of the teacherkrcollege students and one-sixth of the liberal 
arts students. The differences are a little larger in the percentages of 
fathers in the managerial, commercial, clerical, and building-trades 
groups, with thp teachers-college students drawing slightly more from 
the building trades alone. In every 44 students of thq total group, 8 
teachere-college students and 1 1 liberal arts students had fathers in-the ' 
managerial, commercial, and clerical occupations. Tha common- 
labor group ranked eleventh in the occupations reported by the liberal 
arts college students, and tenth in those reported by teachere-college 
students. Thtf clerical group was almost at parity* with the common- 
labor group in the teachers-college group. 

Agriculture was the single occupational group with the largest 
representation among the fathers of teachere-college students. The 
proprietary and the professional groups ranked next in the order given 
but considerably below the agricultural group. The professional 
group had the largest representation among the fathers of liberal arts • 
college students with the proprietary group next. , The proprietary, 
professional, managerial, commercial, clerical, and agricultural'groups 
were represented among the fathers of three-fourths of the teachers- 
college students and ’four-fifths of the liberal arts students. 

The most noticeably differences between the two groups of students 
in the matter of occupational backgrounds are that the teachers-college 
students draw much more heavily* from, the agricultural group and ' 

* much less heavily from the proprietary and the professional groups. 
There were no outstanding. differences with respect to the remainder of 
the occupational groups. 

Occupation oj mothers. — Too frequently inquiries into the occupa- • 
tdonal backgrounds of college students fail to take into conaideration 
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the occupational activities of mothers, who, quite apart from *the 
accepted duties of wives and mothers, carry on a trade or profession 
or principal occupation. It was felt that this study should make such 
an inquiry, and to this end the following question appeared in the 
questionnaire: * 

If your mother has, or had in case she is now retired or deceased, a trade or 
- profession or principal occupation which ahe follows or foUowed quite apart from • 
housekeeping or homemaking, state very specifically what It is or was. 

\ 9^* teachens-coUege students, 1 ,948, or 23 percent* reported that- 

their mothers were or had been engaged .in 108 different occupations 
apart from the distinctive occupation of homemaking or housekeeping. 
Of the liberal arte college students, 1,038, r* 23.4 percent, reported 
that their mothers were associated with 8) different occupations. 
Thus, almost one-fourth of the stu^nts in each group came fronf 
. homes in which the mothers were known in their communities by some 
occupation outside the home. 

/Hiese occupations were classified in a manner similar to that m 
which the occupations of the fathers were classified. Based on the 
highest total frequency, the rank order, beginning with the highest, 

, of the group of occupations is as follows: 



Teachers 

ooilsce 1 

Liberal 
ill* * 

I Occupation group — 

Teacbea 

Liberal 

Occupation group: 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Continued. 

ootkfs i 
(percent) 

arts * 
(percent) 

Professional . . . 

6&82 

64 36 

Agricultural 

- 1. 95 

0. 28 

Clerical*. 

1L (30 

14 46 

Managerial 

. 1. 12 

1. 34 

Miscellaneous 



Common labor. . 

- .445 

. 09 

trades 

a 96 

a 93 

Building trades.. 

. 10 

e 19 

Commercial 

6.61 

a 64 

Printing trades.. 

. 10 


Proprietary 

a 74 

2 40 

Machine trades.. 

. 05 


Personal 

a 44 

a i7 

# 




Out of every 40 of the mothers of the teachers-college students who 
were employed outside the home, 32 were in occupations classified as 
proprietary, professional, commercial, and clerical; out of every 40 
of the employed mothers of the liberal arts students, *35 were in occur 
pations so classified. , The number of mothers employed in the agri- 
cultural, miscellaneous trades, personal service, and common labor 
occupations was greater among the teachers-college students than 
among the liberal arts college students. The ratio, based upon the 
percentages, was approximately'5 to 3. 

. Not many mothers were managers or forewomen, and only a very 
few held political offices. Teaching and sewing were the fields in 
which the most mothers of the teachers-college students were em- 
ployed, with nursing, stenography, and canvassing next in the order 

named. Teaching and nursing were the occupations of most of the 

~ » 


’ Ij* moOim of 1,048 ttac&ervooUece student} were engaged In the occupations ciesjlfled. 
Thi mothtrv of 1,038 liberal-arts students were engaged In tbs occupations classified. 
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employed mothers of the liberal arte students, with stenography, 
sewing, and private secretaryship next in the order named. 

If a comparative analysis is made of the data applicable to what 
Counts terms the nonlabor groups, 4 that is, the proprietary, profes- 
sional, managerial, and commercial groups, the ratio between the 
employed mothers of the teachere-college students and those of 
liberal arts students is approximately 14 to 15. If a similar analysis 
is made of all other groups, i.e., the labor groups,’ the ratio between 
the two groups of mothers is approximately 6 to 5. While these 
margins are small, they point, nevertheless, to a consistent difference 
between the two groups of students concerned in this study. That 
difference indicates a somewhat less favorable background for the 
teachers-college student. The small margins offer some indication 
that, on the basis of the lands of occupations in which employed 
mothers were engaged, the two groups of students were not highly 
divergent, and that what was once assumed to be a decisive difference 
between ‘the two types of institutions is slowly disappearing. 

Occupational choices of students , — It would seem to be a valid assump- 
tion that students in such technical and specialised institutions as 
teachers colleges are preparing themselves for teaching in some one of 
its many aspects. The nature of the institution itself would seem to 
warrant such an assumption. However, teachers-college students 
were not found to be entirely homogeneous in the matter of vocational 
objectives. They mentioned 103 different occupations as their ulti- 
mate objectives. Such diversity in occupational ambition is impor- 
tant to those directing the educational programs of these professional 
schools. 

There was more diversity in the occupational choices of liberal 
arts college students, but not so much as was expected. These students 
listed 116 different occupations. In the data from the 4,096 liberal 
arts students who indicated ‘vocational objectives, there was listed a 
different occupation for about every 35 students. In the data from 
8,312 teachers-college students who indicated vocational objectives, 
there was listed a different occupation for about every 75 students. 
If consideration is given only to those students in each group who did 
not plan to enter the profession of teaching, a different vocational choice 
is found for about every 11 teachers-college students - and every 
2 Qj liberal arts college students. The choice of teaching as an occu- 
pation was prominent in both groupd. 

It will be noted that larger proportions of teachers-college students 
were more certain about their occupational objectives than was true 
for the liberal arts college students. This, of course, should be 
expected. . „ 
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Students in liberal arte coHegee are frequently undecided about 

occupations and often defer their choices until their senior year in 
college or later. 

Approximately 6 of every 7 teachers-coUege students and 3 of 
every 7 liberal arts college students planned to enter teaching 
These figures are significant because (1) they indicate the prreence 
of many stddents in the teachers colleges who do not plan to enter 
the specific vocation for which such institutions are specifically 
designed to prepare student*, and (!) they indicate the presence of 
a great number of students in the liberal arts colleges who do plan ‘ 
to enter a specific vocation for which many of the institutions do 
not offer specific preparation. The number of nonprofe^aional 
students in teachers colleges demands the consideration of those who 
feel it is desirable that the technical character and purposes of teachers 
colleges be preserved. 

Prospective teachers in libera! 'arts colleges . — rt is, indeed, significant 
that almost half of the liberal arts students specified M 

their occupational objective. There is revealed in this fact an 
unmistakable drift on the part of these liberal arts institutions towards 
the technical and specialised task of preparing students for the field 
of teaching. This is a marked departure from the original organiza- 
tion and purposes of these institutions. If the tendency oontinues, 
the time is not far distant when such colleges will need to be looked 
upon eh being essentially institutions for the preparation of teachers. 

Law, engineering, medicine, banking, ministry, business and com- 
merce, dentistry, accounting, industrial chemistry, and journalism 
were the occupational choices of as many as one-tenth of the teachere- 
college students and only one-third of the liberal arts collegentudenta. 
Here again the data indicate 
institutions. ? 
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CHAPTER VI V 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

SUMMARY 

* ► 

Data in this study were obtained from 8,452 teachers-collepe 
students and 4,428 liberal arts college students enrolled in 9 Accredited 
4-year State teachers colleges and 8 accredited 4-year private liberal 
arts colleges of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Of these 12,880 students, 5,692 were men and 7,188 
were,women. 

The following significant contrasts were revealed in the comparison 
of students in the teachers colleges &nd students in the private liberal 
arts colleges: ' ‘ 

1. The teachers-college students were approximately 7 months oltfer 

than the liberal ayts college students. 

2. They were approximately 3 months.older at the time of entering 

college. , ^ 

3. They had a wider age-range. . * 

4. Interruptions in their college careers Were more numerous. 

5. They did not show as much unanimity in the matter of seeking 

the bachelor ’s degree. , < 

6; More of th em had married. 

7. They had a slightly greater tendency to maintain no specific 

religious affiliation. 

8. More of them oame from homes broken by the death of a parent. 

9. Fewer pf them were the first-born child. 

10. They came from larger families. 

1 1 ., More of them had older and younger brothers and sisters. 

12. They shoved less tendency to enter college immediately after 

gradjsMon from high school. 

13. 'I'hey showed a decidedly greater tendency to engage in teaching 

prior to entering college as well as betw.een entrance and 
graduation.' 

14. They were more handicapped by the lack of financial aid from 
. parents during their college careers. 

15. Fewer scholarships and fellowships were available to them. 

16. They showed a. greater tendency to attend more than one 

institution. 

17. 'Family college traditions had greater weight with them in the 

selection of a college. *> 

. ' 
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19 . 


20. 


21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 
27 . 


18. Nfore of them' came fro pi homes in which the parents had not 
been graduated- from high school and college. 

More of them came from homes in which brothers and sisters had 
not gone farther in their education than the elementary school 
' or* the high school. . * . 

Thev showed a greater tendency .to attend college within their 
home States; and they thus traveled much shorter distances to 
attend college. * 

More of tbttn were bom in rural and Ullage. communities 

Xhey .showed a greater migratory tendency from birthplaces to 
present homes. 

They showed a greater tendency to live on farms and in villi^es . 
and small towns. ' " 

They attended elementary school and high school in very much 
smaller communities. ^ 

They evidenced greater mobility in the matter of having lived in 
communities of various sizes. 

They were only slightly lower in the percentage of naUve^bom 
grandparents and native-born parents. 

They decidedly outranked the students of the liberal arts colleges 
in having "fathers whose occupations are agricultural, 

28 . They were significantly outranked by the students of the liberal,. 

arts colleges in having fewer fathers whose occupations were 
in the nonlabor groups. 

29 . They were more certain in theft-occupational objective. ' 

* RECOMMENDATIONS 

The problem which the prospective teacher presents to the college he 
attends is fundamentally curricular. The student brings it with him ‘ 
when he presents himself for matriculation,* - The problem has its 
roots centered deeply in the backgrounds and the personal life of the 
student. The data with which this study deals reveal unmistakable 
differences in the educational, social, and economic backgrounds of 
of prospective teachers. They reveal a marked provincialism in the 
personal life-experiences of the matriculant. 

The task of institutions engaged in the preparation of teachers is 
manifold. First, the college needs to determine what elements of curric— 
ulum content in the form of liberalizing and chlturalizing experiences 
and activities need to be incorporated within an enriched alJ-cohege 
curriculum to meet the*problem presented by the student. This 
important aspect of the major problem will need to be predicated upon 
a clearer definition than is now available as to the cultural, social, and 
personal equipment of the individual when he is ready to embark upon 
his career as a teacher. 
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Second, jthe college needs to develop reliable measures find practices 
with which to explore the backgrounds and the life-experiences of the 
prospective teacher with the end in view to discover his insufficiencies. 
This phase of the problem will need to proceed, upon a thoroughly 
refined program of testing and counseling. 

Third, the college needs to make available te the student' such 
liberalizing and culturalizing and personalizing experiences and 
activities in the all-college curriculum as will remedy the insufficiencies 
discovered in thedife of the<student. This phase, of the problem will 
need the advantage of flexible, administration to the end that the 
opportunity for self-enrichment through participation may be ade- 
quately individualized. • 

Finally, the college needs to recognize the principles that its obliga- 
tion to the student is not definable merely in terms of subject-matter 
and that the curriculum in its real meaning gpes beyond the limita- 
tions set' by traditional subject-matter. Many developmental ex- 
periences may be secured by students through college welfare and 
extracurricular activities, discussed in volume V, part IV. This' 
phas^ of the problem will ne©4 to .be based upon a philosophy that 
recognizes the whole life of the student as the concern of the collego 
to the end that the ultimate teacher may become equipped with such 
social, cultural, and personal characteristics as the profession of 
teaching requires. 

Another important problem is revealed in the fact that almost half 
i of the students in the liberal q^ts colleges are looking, toward the 
n&ld of teaching as their occupational objective. Within all con- 
structive thinking and planning for the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion either in State or Nation, the liberal arts college should certainly 
have a definite place. Its place in a state-wide or nation-wide pro- 
gram of teacher education should not mean the limitation or checking 
of its possibilities for the education of teacbero; rather, it should mean 
the strengthening and -the improvement of its teacher-education 
program within the larger unified program throughout either State Or 
Nation. It should not be omitted; father, it should be integrated 
within the whole task of teacher education. 
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PART III. STAFF PERSONNEL IN INSTITUTIONS 
• OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

CHAPTER I 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

Relation of the staff to the product of a professional Although # 

there is almost no satisfactory evidence to show that the education 
and experience of a college faculty has a direct bearing upon the 
quality and effectiveness of the graduates, there are few persons who 
will question th* existence of such a relationship. The relationship 
seems to be even more obvious for professional schools, graduates of 
which are expected to possess not only the information required of 
members of the profession, but also a necessary modicum of profes- 
sional skills and techniques required in successful professional practice. 
In such institutions, it has been considered essential to select staff 
members who had the scholarly command of the teaching fields 
required of college and university teachers and who had in addition 
either successful experience in the profession or a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems which confront ifiembers of the profession. 
The value of pertinent experience or of sympathetic understanding is 
dearly conceded in the schools which) are distinctly professional 
The case is not so clear for the general foundational work on the 
preprofesaional leveT. There the emphasis is more, upon breadth of- 
informational contacts and upon mastery of subject-matter fields, 
rather than upon professional applications of the material being 
studied. The need for professional preparation and experience on 
the part of the faculty is quite dear in institutions preparing doctors, 
ministers, lawyere, engineers, and dentists. The need for such special 
preparation and experience for the facilities of institutions preparing 
teachers is neither so obvious nor so generally aocepted. This is due 
to a number of causes some of which should be mentioned at this 
time since they preqgnt some of the reasons for this study of faculty J 

In the first place, teaching has not attained, in the thinking of the 
average citizen, the status of a profession. As long as it is generally 
, thought that any well-informed person can teach, there is little reason 
'-for insisting that faculty members should themselves have taught - 
or have made a special study oUeaching. The original assumption 

implies that there are no special skills qr techniques which teachers 
need. * 9 
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In the second place/the minimum amount of education considered 
necessary for teachers has been so low that the period of preparation 
for teachers has remained until recently on the high-school and 
junior .college level. As a direct result of this, the professione^repara- 
tion of teachers has had to be given during the same period as their 
general and foundational education. It was therefore necessary to 
cut short — very short — the general education of prospective teachers 
in order to give them their 8 pecial<p reparation for teaching or to give 
them their general education and neglect entirely their special prep- 
aration or else attempt to do both at the same time. These three 
alternatives have each had their conscientious advocates and 'have 
been the dividing points for both theories and practices in the educa- 
tion of teachere in the United States. 

Inf the third place, the preparation of teachers has not been taken 
very seriously by many persons interested in public education because 
the teaching group, especially in the rural and elementary schools, 
has been so transient. It seemed unreasonable to spend 4 or more 
years in the professional preparation of teachere whose average teach- 
ing life was no longer than the period of preparation. Improvement 
in the economic status of teaching and the increased amount of prep- 
aration which has resulted since the World War have greatly increased 
the average length of a teacher's service. While teaching is still 
handicapped by being considered a short-period occupation, this 
factor is not as important as it was before 1920. 

In the fourth place, the differenced in standards of preparation which 
have been established and maintained between elementary and 
secondary teachere, between urban and rural teachers, between one 
area and another, between one State and an adjacent. State, and 
between one school district and an adjacent district, have tended to 
confirm the impression that there was no minimum or standard 
amount or kind of preparation for teachers. 

Scope of the study of staff members . — In order to have a more accurate 
picture of the total situation for. the education of teachere it was 
decided to study the faculties of all types of higher educational 
institutions as Well as the curricula for teachere, the practice-school 
facilities,, the summer sessions, the programs for the in-service edu- 
cation of teachers, and the other phases of their preparation which 
affect the work of teachere. 

As was stated at the beginning of this Chapter, there is no conclusive 
evidence that the staff of a college determines the quality of its work. 
It was believed, however, that along with comparisons on the items 
just mentioned it was desirable to know how the different types of 
institutions compared in such matters as the educational preparation 
of the faculty members, their experience in public-school ^aching, 
their institutional service loads, their educational productivity and 
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their work and professional recognition on various National, State 
and local organizations. These comparisons may not explaAdifferent 
practice, aabeted m other sections of the Survey but theymL throw 
additional Mitupon them or h<|]p to support a conclusion^ explain 
more fully . different. In order to make possible these comparisons 
andnquny b ank was addressed to the faculty members of all cooper- 
atrng institutions Mking for certain data about preparation, teaching 
load, and other items. This date blank is reproduced as figure 1 

fh g f hi re,erence *° lhe ^ in connectio^rith 

the tables presented in this part will make many of the tables self- 
explanatory and save unnecessary descriptions. 

# 

Praomc 1.— Stall pwrauMl Inquiry farm. 

United States Department of the Interior, 

■ Office of Education, 
Washington, November 25, 19S1. . 

To members of college and university staffs. 

The status of staffs of colleges and universities is most intimatelv 

k* 1 ? preparation of teachers for American schools 
Institutions of higher learning public and private, laige and small 

bntioT^nffA^n and i denominational all have a^ique contri- 

b Th? T lw the ma ? y P/ 0 ^ 8 of teacher education, 

l he president of your institution has consented to cooDerata with 

Surv«y ol the Education c^Whe™ TT&.SS 
addressed to coUegiata staffs, instructional and administrative ^Tbe 
questions are relatively few in number, readilv answerable anH h«ira 
been carefully selecte/witi, due regard’tTS ££%£. t “, d D reb! 

inoT f attacked. The identity of neither the individual nor the 

iMritution will appear since individual returns are merged in group 



teachers "in" CAas8 08 attended by prospective teachers or 
of fh« nnhi;?^ especially requested The increasing attention 
b k* 1 ® PJ® 88 ' investigators toissues of con- 

temporary higher education evinces the importance of its problems 

to°bTS^ mqU " 7 provide f«»« u&n which 


Cordially yours, 



Commissioner of* Education. 


S S S88*g 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF 

TEACHERS 

Directions . — On *the following -pages two types; of questions are 
found. One type is, answered by inserting the information requested 
in the space provided at the left of the question. The other type is 
answered by encircling the one code number to the left of the item 
which best represents your response to the question asked, e.g., in 7-8, 
Classification of Your Institution: (2) State university or land-grant 
college. ^ 

Use preferably a red or soft pencil. Draw the circle neatly around 
the one code number representing your response. Please answer 
every question which pertains to your type of service. On comple- 
tion, give your inquiry to the designated collector. .Your prompt 
cooperation will be appreciated. 






( Your last Dime) 

(Your first name) 


(Name of institution) 

(Post office address) (State) 


Name may be omitted U considered desirable 


[P»fe 2] 


7-8 

CLASSIFICATION OF TOUH INSTITUTION 

00 8 tat# university or land-grant 

college. 

01 State woman’s college. 

02 State teachers oollege or normal 
school. 

State junior college. 

Municipal university or oollege. 
Municipal teachers college. 
Municipal junior college. 
Denominational university or 
college. 

Private nondenominational uni- 
versity or oollege. 
Denominational junior oollege. 

10 Nondenominational junior college. 

11 Private teachers oollege. 

12 Other type of college 

» 

9 

RACIAL CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENT 
BODT 

f y ^ 

0 Primarily or exclusively white 
students. 

1- Primarily or exclusively Negro 
students. 

' 10 

maximum length of curricula pre- 
sented WHICH PBOSPBCTIVa teach- 
ers HAT TAU 

0 One year undergraduate. 

1 Two yean undergraduate. 


2 Three years undergraduate. 

3 Four years undergraduate. 

4 One year graduate. 

5 Two years graduate. 

0 Three or more years graduate. 

11 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENT AS AT NOVEM- 
BER 1, 1981 

(Exclude extension end correspondent students) 

0 Less than 250 students. 

1 250-499 students. 

2 500-749 students. 

3 750-999 students. 

4 1,000-1,490 students. 

5 1,500-2,499 students. 

0 2,500-4,999 students. 

7 5,000-9,999 students. 

8 10,000 and over. 

12 

ACADEMIC HANK 

0 Professor. 

1 Associate professor. 

2 Assistant professor. 

8 Instructor. 

4 Assistant. 

5 Lecturer. 

0 Other (specify) 

13 

FOB F ART-TIME EMPLOYEE ONLY 
(11 joq are employed part time, check percent of 
(uU-time mtary which you metre) 

0 Less than 20. 

1 20-25. 


* 


2 

3 

4 

5 


26-50, 

51-75. 

76-80. 

81-100. 


14-15 
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5 40-44. 

6 45-49. 

7 50-54. 

8 55-64. 

9 64 and over. 
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00 

01 
02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 

13 1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


23 

24 


TOTO CHIEF FUNCTION 
(Mirk only one) 

Business manager. 

Bursar. 

Dean of the college. 

Dean of men. 

Dean of women. 

Director of athletics. 

Director of extension. 

Director of health service. 
Director of instruction. 

Director of placement. 

Director ofWarch. 

Director of student social affairs. 
Director of training schools. 

Editor of publications. 

Elementary school principal, prac- 
tice school.' 

Head of department. 

High school principal, practioe 
school. 

Librarian. 

President. 

Registrar. 

Superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. 

Teaching staff (college or uni- 
versity). 

Teaching staff of practice-demon- 
stratiop school (supervisor, 
critic, or. room teacher). 

Vice president. 

Other (specify) 


0 White. 

1 Negro. 

2 Indian. 

3 Other. 


16 


TOUB BACK 


17 


marital status 

0 Single. 

1 Married. 1 

2 Divorced. 

3 Widow — Widower. 

18 

9 

TOUB AGE 


(Asst 

0 Leas than 20. 

1 26-24. 

2 25-29. 

8 80-84. 

4 85-89. 


birthday) 


1 


/ 


19-20 

Department in which instruction 

is GIVEN 

°f Instruction In two or more denart- 
nteots, indicate the one to which you dsTbts 
tbe major pvt of your time) 

00 Agriculture. 

01 Art and drawing. 

02 biological sciences. 

03 Business and commerce. 

04 Chemistry. 

05 Economics. 

06 Education. 

07 English. 

w & hy - 

10 History — civics. 

11 Home eoonomics— household arta 

12 Industrial arts. 

13 languages’, classical. 

| Languages, modern. 

15 Liuwpry science. 

1 6 Mathematics. 

17 Music. 

18 Philosophy — ethics. 

1? ^byaieal education. 

20 Physics, 

21 Psychology. 1 

22 * Sociology^ 

23 Trades — industries. 

24 Other (specify) 


21 


... In how many of the above 

departments do you offer instruction 
this term or semester? 

f 22 I • 

you give instruction in 

two or more of above departments, 
ipaert percent of instructional time 
devoted to the department which 
you cheoked in 19-20. 


0 Man. 

1 Woman. 


23 

BBX 

24 * 


PROVISIONS FOB OLD AGE 

t 

(Endrcto more than one number If necessary) 

0 No systematic provision for old 

age. 

1 Contribute to pension or. retire- 

ment fund. 

a °ld-age insurance, etc. 

8 Personal savings and investments* 
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25 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF TOUR TRAINING 

0 Leas than high-school graduate. 

1 Higb-echool graduate. • 

2 Le« than one year of college work. 

3 One year of college or normal 

school. 

4 Two years of oollege or normal 

school. 


5 Three yean of oollege or normal 

school. 

6 Four yean Of oollege or normal 

school. 

7 One year of graduate ^ork. 

8 Two years of graduate work. 

9 Three or more yean of graduate 

work. 


SOURCE OF EARNED BACHELOR’S DEGREE 

(Id cub of two Mmllv decnw. satoct tbe book* 
where you had the most reeraanUal work) 

0 State unlvenity or land-grant 

college. 

1 State womans college. 

2 State teachers college. 

3 Municipal college or university. 

4 Municipal teachers college. 

5 Denominational college or univer- 

sity. ' 

6 Private nondenominational oollege 

or univenity. 

7 Private teachers oollege. 

8 Foreign college or university. 

9 Other type 


SOURCE OF EARNED MASTER’S DEGREE 

0 State univenity or land-grant 

college. 

1 State womans college. 

2 State teachers college. 

3 Municipal college or univenity. 

4 Municipal teachers college 

5 Denominational college or univer- 

sity. 

6 Private nondenominational college 

or univenity. 

7 Private teachers college. 

8 Foreign college or university. 

9 Other type 

28 

SOURCE OF EARNED DOCTOR’S DEGREE 

0 State univenity or land-grant 

college. 

1 Municipal college or university. 

2 Denominational college or univer- 

sity. 

3 Private nondenominational oollege 

nr university. 

4 Private teachers oollege. 

5 Foreign college or university. 

6 Other type 


29 

HIGHEST HONORART DEGREE 

0 No honorary degree. 

1 Baccalaureate, honorary. 

2 Master’s degree, honorary. 

3 Doctorate, honorary. 

- 30 

CHECK DEGREE OR DEGREES EARNED 
IN INSTITUTION IN WHICH TOU ARE 
NOW EMPLOY ED 

0 . No degree from this institution. 

1 Bachelor’s degree. 

2 Master’s degree. 

3 Doctorate degree. 

* 4 Bachelor and master’s. 

5 Bachelor and doctorate. 

6 Master's and doctorate. 

7 Bachelor, master’s and doctorate. 

31 

TOTAL TEARS EMPLOYED BT THIS 
INSTITUTION 

(Count present yur 1031-33 u on#) 

0 One. 

1 Two. 

2 Three to five. 

3 Six to ten. 

4 Eleven to fifteen. 

5 Sixteen to thirty. 

6 Thirty-one or over. 

32 

TOTAL TEARS EXPERIENCE ON OTHER 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY BTAFFS 

0 .No college experience elsewhere. 

* 1 One. 

2 Two. 

3 Three to five. 

4 Six to ten. . 

6 Eleven to fifteen. 

6 Sixteen to thirty. 

7 Thirty-one or over. 


o 
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0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


(Sam of Items 11 to W, Inclusive) 

One. * 

Two. ' 

Three to five. 

Six to ten. 

Eleven to fifteen. 

Sixteen to thirty. 

Thirty-one to forty. 
Forty-one or over. 

37 


TOTAL TEARS EXPERIENCE IN ANT 
OCCUPATION OR PROFESSION, IN BUSI- 
NESS, COMMERCE, BTC., DIRECTLT 
OR INDIRBCTLT RELATED TO TOUR 
PRESENT FIELD OF ENDEAVOR 


38 


TOTAL TEARS EXPERIENCE IN BLBMBN- 
TART SCHOOL AS TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR % 

0 None. 

1 One to three. 

2 Four to five. 

3 Six to ten. 

4 Eleven to twenty. 

5 Over twenty. 

34 U 

ifcTAL TBA<S?EXPERIBNCWIN SECOND- 
ART SCHOOL' ASTBApHER, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR 

0 None. 

1 One to three. 

2 Four to five. 

3 Six to ten. 

. 4 Eleven to twenty. 

6 Over twenty. 

* 35 

TOTAL TEARS EXPERIENCE AS SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT SU- 
PERINTENDENT 

0 None. 

1 One to three. 

- 2 Four to five. 

3 Six to ten. 

4 Eleven to twenty. 

5 Over twenty. 

38 

. * 
ORAND TOTAL TEARS EDUCATIONAL 

EXPERIENCE 


RATE OF PROMOTION 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Entered this institution with pres- 
ent academic rank. 

Required one year for ohange from 
previous status to present rank. 

Required two years for ohange. 

Required throe years for change. 

Required four to five years for 
change. 

Required six to ten years for 
change. 

Required eleven to fifteen years for 
change. 

Required more than fifteen years. 

39-40 


— , Give your institutional 

salary for year 1930-31, excluding 
amount derived from extension teach- 
ing unless a part of your contractual 
salary. Include the estimated value 
of any perquisites to salary such as 
house, living expenses, etc. 

41 

NUMB ER OF MONTHS BMPLOTMENT BT 
INSTITUTION FOB WHICH ABOVE 1M0-I1 
8ALABT WAS PAID 

) Not employed in present institu- 
tion. 

1 One to six months, inclusive. 

2 Seven months. 

3 Eight months. 

4 Nine months. 

5 Ten months. 

6 Eleven months. * 

7 Twelv8 months. 

42-43 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 


None. 

One to three. 

Four to f 
Six to~tei 
Eleven to twenty. 

Over twentV 

Give namel ol such activity. 

«u*-M-Vo|./ — u 


Give your institutional 

salary for year 1931-32, excluding 
amount derived from extension teach- 
ing, unices a part of your contractual 
salary. Include the estimated value 
of any perquisitee to salary such as 
house, living expenses, etc. 

44 

NUMBER OF MONTHS BMPLOTMENT BT 
INSTITUTION FOB WHICH ABOVE US1-U 
BALART IS PAID 

0 One to six months, inclusive. 

1 Seven months. 

2 Eight months. 

3 Nine months. 

4 Ten months. 

5 Eleven months. 

6 Twelve months. 
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45 


TEACHING LOAD CLOCK HOURS PER 

WEEK DURING PRESENT SCHOOL TEAS 
1M1-U 

(Oaoddtr ptrlod 40 to to minute* u ao* dock boar) 


0 I do not tesch. 

1 1-9 clock hours. 


46-47 


2 10-14 clock hours. 

8 15 clock hours. 

4 16 clock hours. . 

5 17-19 clock hours. 

6 20-24 clock hours. 

7 25-29 clock hours. 

8 30-34 clock hours. 

9 35 clock hours sod over. 


fP*s«> 


TEACHING LOAD 

student program unit. 

(Multiply number of students in 
. each section you now teach by 
number of. credits each section 
carries. Add these products.) 

Unit of college credit at this institution 

is called _• 

This equals hours per wk. 

for wks. 

For oollege year 1931-32, estimate the 
average hours of time per week which 
you devote as a full time employee 
to the following institutional respon- 
sibilities. 

48 

RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE INSTRUCTION, 
NONLARORATORT, ETC. 

0 I do not give nonlaboratory 
' instruction. 

1 1-4. 

2 5-9. 

3 10-14. 

4 15-19. 

5 20-24. 

6 25 and over. 

* 49 

RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE INSTRUCTION — 
LABORATORY, STUDIO, GTkl, SHOP, 
BTC. 

0 I do not give laboratory instruc- 

tion. 

1 1-4. 

2 5-9. 

3 10-14. 

4 15-19. 

5 20-24. 

6 25 and over. 

50 

RESIDENTIAL INSTRUCTION, PRACTICE 
SCHOOL PUPILS 

0 I do not ' teach practice school 

1 i4 upUa ' 

2 6-9. 

8 10-14. * 

4 15-19. 

6 20-24. 

6 25 and over. 


51 

EXTENSION TEACHING 

0 I do ho extension teaching. 

1 1 - 4 . 

2 5-9. 

3 10-14. 

4 15-19. 

5 20-24. 

6 25 and over, r 

52 

PREPARATION POR INSTRUCTION, PAPER 
WORK, ETC. 

*r 

0 I make no preparation for instruc- 

tion. 

1 1-4. 

2$-9. . 

3 10-14. 

4 15-19. 

5 20-24. 

6 25 and over. 

63 

SERVE AS COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVE 
« TO PUBLIC 


as representa- 



0 No public contacts 

tive. 

1 1-4. 

2 5-9. 

3 10-14. 

4 15 and over. 

54 


REGULARLT DELEGATED ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 

0 I have no administrative responsi- 

bilities. 

1 1-4. 

2 5-9. 

3 10-14. 

4 15-19. 

6 20-24. 

6 26-29. V 

7 30-34. 

8 35-40. 

9 Over* 40. 

' 55 

RESEARCH 

0 I do do research. 

1 1-4. 


fimi i 
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2 5-9. 

3 10-14. 

4 16-19. 

5 20-24. 

6 26 and over. 

66 

OTHM WSimmONAL RESPONSIBIU- 

ti*s (conferences, committee 

WORE, TRAVEL, ETC.) 

0 Ido not have such responsibilities. 

2 5-9. 

3 10-14. 

4 16-19. . 

5 20-24. ' 

6 26 and over. 

67-58 

Sum ot above hours devoted to 

institutional responsibilities (48-56 
inc.) ’ 

69 

SABBATICAL LEAVE OF ABSENCE 




66 


n*, 0 ?* 8 , p tr»UgHID 8INCB JULY 1(UB 
(laclou* only books, bulletins, moncfr^pte, etoj 

0 None. 

1 One. 

2 Two or three. 

3’ Four or five. * ' ■ 

4 More than five. 

67 

ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN MAGAEINES OF 
NATIONAL scope SINCE JULT 1038 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


None. 

One to three. 
Four to nine. 

Ten to nineteen. 
Twenty or more. 

68-69 


0 Institution does not grant sabbati- 

cal leave. 

1 jWdnqt take last sabbatical leave. 

2 Took last sabbatical leave and 

traveled abroad. 

3 Traveled in United 8tatee. 

4 Studied for advanced degree 

abroad. 

6 Studied for advanced degree in 

United States. 

5 If 11 ?* 11 4t another institution. 

7 Wrote a book. 

8 Other (specify) .... 

60-61 

.... Average sise of classes at 

iuniorooUege level (courses designed 
for first two years of undergraduate 
work) which you teach this term 
Average is found as follows: Add 
number of students in all the sections 
of the given type and divide by the 
number of sections of. that type. 

62-63 

7 Average sise of classes at 

senior oollege level (oouraee designed 
for last two years of undergraduate 
work) which you teach this term. 

64-66 

• » 

— ------ Average sise of o lass o s at 

gnduate level (oouraee designed for 
students who have oompletod under- 
graduate work) whioh you teach this 


extra college activities since JULY 

1038 


(Znoiroi* man then dm nmnbw If 


00 Elected member of national honor- 
ary professional association of 
your particular field. 

01 Participated in State or city survey. 

02 Member of national or State 
na committee (professional). 

03 Member of national or 8tate oom- 

04 f r* ternA l» social). 
W ti<m D cfv,c * etc . organisa- 

05 °*aUon 8Ute profeMion Al or gani - 

06 Offioe in national civic, etc, 
organisation. 

Pro ' e “ ,on * 1 
c B83L hr d,y ■»— - 

Won honorary citation or recogni- 
tion for scholarly, artistic^ or 
other accomplishment from a 
government or from a profes- 
donal or civic organisation. 

- «h£'£^ ,neor 

12 Di . d .. n f‘ Participate in'above 
activities. 

FOB DEPARTMENTAL HEADS ONLY 
(70 to 78 Inoloslv*) 

70-71 


08 

09 


10 

11 


coUeg e^e ar^epcling June 1981. 
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72-73-74 

Number of college seniors 

majoring in your department during 
college year 1930-31. 

75-76-77 

Number of college seniors 

minoring in your department during 
college year 1930-31. 


78 


\ 


Number of staff members 

in your department. 

(Count roorsalf as acts.) Inotudb ail part-UcM 
writs Is abort 



As is,obvious from the form of the data blank as shown in figure 1 
the queetidhs were pfe-coded to facilitate transferring the answers to 
Hollerith cards as was done in inquiry 1 (figs. 1 And 2, pt. I). This 
saves much time in tabulating large numbers of rephsqpand it also 
makes the replies much, more comparable among types of institu- 
tions than would be true if individuals were privileged to supply their 
own answers. On the other hand, tabulations are restricted by the 
form in which the data were secured. For example, once the data were 
transferred to Hollerith cards jt was not possible to make any other 
groupings of institutions than those provided for in items 7-8 without 
going back to the blanks which gave the name and location of the 
institution. This would have required tabulating from the original 
blanks which was much slower and more costly than by the tabulating 
machines. An illustration of this limitation was the inability in some 
of the tables to separate the universities from the land-grant colleges or 
the normal schools from the teachers colleges. f 

Number of replies received . — Six hundred and thirty -seven institu- 
tions returned staff inquiry blanks, 604 in time to be used in the first 
tabulations. The jmmher of institutions of each classification and 
the rnATimnm length of curriculum prospective teachers may take are 
presented in table 1. Comparisons of the totals in this table with 
those given for the United States in table 1, part HI, volume V of the 
sjirvey report show that the normal schools and teachers colleges are 
more fully represented in the returns than some of the other groups 
and that the junior colleges are probably least well represented. The 
larger groups are. represented by enough institutions to present a 
reliable picture of the conditions studied. Since one of the principal 
reasons for making this study of college faculties was to make com- 
parisons among groups of institutions most of the tabulations will 
keep the groups separated. In. this way the fact that one group is 
more fully represented than other groups will not exert any undue . 
influence upon the interpretations of the tables. The unequal 
representation of the groups is the reason why central tendency 
measures for the total of all groups were often not computed.' 
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TaBL * 1 (Xaeeificatum of institutions participating in peroonnd etudv fa t -roe 
qu 4 length of curricula presented, 1 931 St ^ 



8i*s of xMtitvtum* responding. The distributions of institutions 
included in this study according to type and college enrollment are 
given m table 2. To the extent that the institutions included rep- 
resent an adequate sample for the country it is clear that the majority 
of higher educational institutions (65 percent) had in 1931 fewer 
than 600 college students. One-fourth of the institutions had fewer 
than 260 college students. The distributions in this table are sig- 
nificant because it is obvious that the smaller institutions are limited 
in the range of curricula for teachers which can be offered without 
greatly increased costs or inferior quality of work. 
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Chief function of the *taff member *. — A third measure of the repre- 
sentativeness of the replies used in the staff study is given in table 3. 
The 21,742 replies are distributed according to the type of institution 
and the chief function of those who replied. The replies were least 
representative for some of the administrative officers, many of whom 
diB not consider themselves as directly concerned with the education 
of teachers. In most respects the distributions in table 3 are quite 
satisfactory and the number of Vaises sufficient to represent adequately 
the instructional and supervisory groups. 

Tabus 3 — .s\mmanun<m of ratponf io coUagt and nnimriiiy ptr*mn*l tngwy, 

1931-St 


L 


Chkf tamtkm 


Dm of lh» 

Duo of mi 

Dm of frocMB 

Dtrotar at Ihbnim 
Director at truoskso 
Director ci bmiib 
Director of 
Director of_ 

Director of rrnmr oh 
Director of rtodool mid iffiki . 

r of trefoil* ooboofto 

r of Doblicoiioot 

... *»Urr tcfcool prlaaiptl, pr*o- 

UeMoteol.. *. 

lotapirtniBt 

pncMc* 


Librarian.. 


Sujwrin undent of hntMlnw and 

p\xu*i». — - — 

Tudkiof rtdT (ooUcft or unlm- 

TmLoc flafl of 


ftrelioo Bohool (aupsrlaor , critic, 

or room treebor) 

Vki praddnl 

Otbm — a 


Totd. 


CUdftoUoo of InfrtJUitkMs 



7 

4 

no 

i$ 

M 

m 

si 

u 

u 

• 

a 


it 

4 

i 

m 

13 

» 

9 

II 


-X«74 


tn 

3 

a 


.1097 


I 

lit 


470 


1u 


X) 
9 
41 
14 

m 

I&4 

» 
a 

17 
14 

11 
4 
114 

a 

00 
m 

40 

114 

n 

44 
4 

X 094 


4 

78 


4*744 


74 


149 

9 


394 


a 

-4 


144 


319 


S 

1 

1 

104 


799 


1ft 

UA 

» 

a 

90 

'J 

7 

4 

I 

I 

17 

I 

3 

U061 

7 

71 

70 

a 

i 

(3.409 

75 
10 
41 


4.141 


7 

6 

41 

9 

XI 

a 

ft 

u 

4 
13 
00 

3 

7 

5 


4 

39 

U 

19 

3 

1*001 

1*4 

a 

44 


X 474 


II 


154 


a io 


14 


01 


143 


410 

96 


1<B 

46 

4ft 

m 

13 

17) 

m 

46 
X 440 


306 

180 


1ft 


IX I 


X*ift 

a 


21. 743 


This table supplies a wealth of factual material about the different 
groups of institutions: For example, nearly three-fourths of the 
practice and demonstration teachers — supervisors, critics, and room 
teachers — were in the normal schools and teachers colleges — a group 
with less than a third of the total teaching group. The different 
groups showed distinct differences in the relatively huge number of 

— — — Mii0— — ■ ii v<s£^v«ek.'’ 
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4 

d«ua of the college end tie reiatively amah number of deans of men 

. ' m 'r CU ° D ‘ “ d direc,ore •* W Twwhui rf 

he directors of treuung schools were in the norm*] ochools end 
• te«hem college.. Jhe ratio of he^is „f departments to inching 
roemben. .Iso varied with the types of institution. In the smallw 
colleges and junior college* m*ny of the smaller departments had 
only one instructor who was also designated head of the department 
and therefore included m that classification. It is also of intefnt to 
“°“ !*“" w ete returns from 100 direwton, of health service and 

from 89 director. of research-2 fields which have received only 
recent recognition as field, for special emphaaia and which could 

therefore only recently be listed as "chief functions" for staff 
members. 

Specie taught by m*m*oMf staff mem W-A fourth measure of 
Uie persomud I in the staff study is found in the distributions „f mstruc- 

“ U f“ l r ,it “ ti0n “ d hy htstmctional department, 
gtvan in table t. Thg da U in this table give numerous rough reti- 

mat*, of the relative emphasis g**eo to'different fields of instruction 
by tho t“titutions of tmeh typo and by the total group. Englh*- 

m ,t Md of * rM, * 8t eni phaaia for the tots! group, folWd 

m order by (he social atudlee (hiatory, economire, and sociology), 
education, physical sciences (chemistry and physics), modem Uo- 
ptage, biological sciences, and mathematics. Three .even fields 
staved at the top of most of the distributions but ths order was 
c anged in several groups. Education ranked next to English in 
the normd schools and teachers coUegre but was fourth in tho univer- 

^Tfifth hI D . d b' g T t C ° UeK “' “f hth “ U * coll 'K« for women, 
and. fifth in the denominational college, add univeraitire. Table 4 

also shows the greater emphatus placed upon some of the special fields 
m different groups of institutions. Agriculture was, as would bo 
expected, given most emphasis in the university and land-grant . 
college group. Art and drawing, on the other hand, received rela- 
tively more emphasis in the normal schools and Umchere coUegre than 
in any of tho other groups. Tho denominational cdllegre and univer- 
sities gave more attention to classical langusg* than did the other 
groups. Comparisons similar to the above can vary easily be obtained 

fivjm table 4 by anyone interested in a group of institutions or in a 
field of instruction. 

A Mp&rat^ distributioli of Heads of departments for the instruo- 
tional fields by types of institution gave little information beyond 
that given in table 4 and was not included in the final report 
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Table %. — Distribution by departments o 
types ofjfolleges and 


tn various 


Department 


Agriculture 

Art and drmwinc- 

Biological sciences 

Business and commerce. 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English.. 


Health. 

Htotory-dvloB. 

Home economics-household arts.. 

Industrial arts... 

Language : 

ClassfeaL 

Modern 

Library science 



Philtoopby-i 
PhysiaS education- . 
“hyaloa— 


:5t 


^4 Trades and tndustrty. 


Other-Bibie.- 


C testification of institution 


ll 

p 

it 

il 

00 

i 

8 

jp 

i 

3 

S 

00 

ll 

|1 

1 

#« 

co 

1 

8 

s 

& 

>» 

!. 

li 

|! 

a 

j 1 

a 

i 

fi 

I 

a 

i§ 

I? 

f s 

5 N 

H «■* 

J? 

J, * 

If 

in 

I ! 

If] 
1 8 ! 
h. 

s * 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

19 

II 

9bi 

9 

77 

10 




2 

2 

1 

63 

19 

141 

2 

3 

17 

11 

21 

39 


250 

2B 

177 

13 

9 

23 

36 

133 

122 


135 

11 

107 

5 

8 

1 

34 

63 

52 

6 

222 

21 

106 

8 

17 

4 

45 

145 

92 

10 

166 

6 

38 

3 

5 

1 

16 

75 

71 

2 

252 

23 

340 

6 

23 

63 

10 

174 

109 

10 

433 

78 

608 

94 

20 

61 

84 

837 

227 

22 

61 

5 

1)2 

1 


19 

6 

13 

17 

* 2 

8 

6 

32 

1 


19 

3 

3 

7 

.... 

168 

31 

946 

9 

13 

90 

60 

143 

115 

14 

135 

54 

134 

11 

1 

3 

8 

00 

00 

5 

94 

3 

97 

2 


10 

3 

2 

8 


mV 

44 

4 

36 

2 

6 


6 

112 

- 60 

S 

940 

47 

111 

11 

14 

‘o' 

63 

238 

171 

S3 

4 

4 

g 



1 


1 

8 


213 

10 

148 

10 

15 

15 

*48* 

125 

71 

io 

63 

49 

208 

8 

2 

11 

17 

146 

06 

17 

aa 

2 

3 

1 

3 

.... 

3 

135 

48 

3 

121 

30 

900 

4 

4 

17 

17 

59 

80 

L... 

111 

5 

50 

3 

4 

2 

22 

75 

67 

2 

77 

15 

77 

2 

3 

23 

11 

45 

49 

2 

49 

10 

40 

2 

4 

8 

5 

.47 

45 

2 

16 


1 2 

3 




1 

2 


IV 

r 



* 



20 

14 

2 

3,146 

464 

2,956 

141 

149 

394 

497 

2,208 

1.041 

142 


iij 

b8 8 


li 


19 


45 


U 


3 

o 

H 


14 


306 
319 
805 
' 418 

m 

384 
1,077 
li 805 
239 
81 
812 
474 
150 

263 

958 

96 

667 

891 

229 

547 

331 

906 

212 

94 

37 


90 Hi 733 


i Difference between totals and those in table 3 due to elimination of part-time instructor* and teachers 
in fields clearly not connected with teacher education such as law, engineering, pharmacy, and 
architecture. 





Conclusion on scope and representativeness . — The data presented in 
tables 1 to 4 warrant the statement that the returns from the staff 
inquiry were adequate both in the number of institutions and the 
number of staff members to give a satisfactory and representative 
picture of faculty °pereonnel in the higher educational institutions in the 
United States in 1931-32. XJidess otherwise specified , the data in 
chapters I to VI, inclusive, do not indude the faculties of the practice 
schools. These qjy discussed in chapter VII. - 

Policy of presentation of sjajf personnel data— A b previously stated, 
the principal purpose in making this study of the faculties of institu- 
tions in which teachers are prepared was to supply additional compara- 
tive data about the different groups of institution* with the expecta- 
tion that the data obtained would clarify, substantiate, or modify 
concl usions and recommendations from other Survey studies con- 
cerning the place pf these institutions in the education of teachers. 
Because the data requested were necessarily quantitative rather than 
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qualitative, care will be taken not to attach too much weight to anv 
difference 6 which appear. The material in this part irffhe SnrZ 
should be thought of as largely supplementary in nature It m.h 

SreMit Prob,em9 ShJtaS 

V ^ P ^ e &nfiwere none of them. Because 

of these limitations, the data will be presented in the following chan- 
ters with a minimum of inteipretative comment. Some tabfes thh 

rwZnt“TaTr ° f W ^ Ch ”* 0b ™ US ^ 1,6 “ dud6d 

any comment. In a few cases the attention of the reader will be called 

tte tobI “ 40 which *“«■ reference willbe made^lt 
which have a bearing upon recommendations made in other section^ 
of the Survey report. The danger of giving undue emph^ to^'T 

- tsl-st L d fuUy 

“^ e ^atn'S U Md“ ° f 6aCh h table k 4,80 sub i“ l “ tfTd^r ^ 

who can andwill go directly to the tabLfo^t dl ^ ’&££ 
pretations. Those unfamiliar with the field of higher education would 
obtarn neither familiarity with nor interest inUie prebtaTof 
personnel from extended discussions of the tables. A final reason for 
whir^Tn unn6c , e88a ‘7 di«»«ion is the saving in printtT^t. 

which will allow a wider distribution of the report. P ^ “ 
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CHAPTER II 

ACADEMIC RANK, AGE, SEX, MARITAL STATUS, 
AND PROVISION FOR OLD AGE % 

Academic funk* of staff members . — The distribution of the teaching 
staffs of 8 types of institutions according to the number and 
percent of the faculty holding each academic, rank for the academic 
year 1931-32 is given in table 5. Intergfroup comparisons should 
make allowance for the Tact that many of the junior colleges do not 
use the full range of academic ranks nor do most of the normal schools 
and some of the teachers colleges. In some of the institutions in these 
groups all of the teachers are called instructors. This accounts for 
some at least of the larger percentage of instructors in those two 
groups.. The heavy percentage of full professors in the denomina- 
tional universities and^ colleges was probably caused by the number 
of smaller institutions in that group. In these smaller colleges a 
number of the departments have only one teacher who is usually 
a full professor and head of the department. This table provides 
i evidence to refute the statements sometimes made that the major 
part of the instruction in colleges is given by instructors and 
assistants. 


Table 6 . — Academic rank qf staff members in various types of colleges in 1931 -St 
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Age of faculty members of institutio\of high* 
dmn age and the first and third quartilee of the age distributions for 
the faculty members of the different types of institutions are given 
m table 6. The noticeable things in this tabje are the similarities 
not alone for the medians but for the ranges of the middle 50 percent. I 
The junior co^ege instructors were somewhat younger than the other 
groups and instructors in municipal institutions — universities, colleges 
and teachers colleges were the oldest groups. 


Table 6. Ages of members of teaching staffs of colleges and universities, 19SlSt 


Type of Institution 

‘i 

Total 
number 
of oases 
Involved 

Age 

i * 

Q. 

Median 

Q. 

1 

« 

8 

4 

1 

8t*to university or land-grant ooller* 

8tate woman's college 

8Uto teachers college or nortnal school 

8Ute junior college 

Municipal university or oqUml 

Municipal tMchmooUwe... 

8,839 
680 
3,88 6 
308 
179 
888 
608 
8,230 
2,066 
217 
69 

818 
81.1 
S3. 4 
81.1 
819 
80.9 
8L8 
32.0 
83.8 
29.7 
23.5 

39.7 
87.5 
4ft 6 

87.0 

44.2 

46.2 

37.7 
30. I\ 
4ft 7 

36.1 

35.7 

48.5 

44.8 

48.8 

43.6 
516 
618 

43.9 
48.3 
5014 
43.6 
40l 2 

Municipal junior oo&ege 

Denominational university or college 
Private nondenomlnational university or coltae 
Denominational junior college 
Nondenomlnational Junior college 


An analysis of the more detailed tables from which the data for 
this table were obtained showed very extreme ranges in age of college 
teachers, some below 20 and many “64 and over.” The variations 
in the matter of the age of the faculty members was very much 
greater among institutions in each of the groups than it was among 
the groups. In each group institutions w ? re found with poor age 
distributions— nearly all of the faculty veiy young in some cases and - 
the majority nearing the retiring age in others. A somewhat uniform 
distribution of faculty age over the range from 25 to 65 can be con- 
sidered indicative of the existence of a program for facultv 
replacement. ^ • # 

Sex and martial statue of the j 'acuities of institutions of higher edu- 
cation.— 1 The marital status of faculty members of higher educational 
institutions of different types is presented for women in table 7 and 
for men in table 8. These tables indicate that the percentages of 
men and women who were single and married were about reversed 
Approximately 90 percent of the women staff members were single 
and approximately 85 percent of the men were married. These two 
tables also indicate that with the exception of, the State woman’s 
colleges and the municipal teachers colleges the men outnumbered 
«ie women on the faculties The numbers were nearly equal in' the 
State normal schools and teachers colleges and in the municipal 
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junior colleges. The groups of institutions including universities as 
well as colleges were staffed more largely by men — a ratio of nearly 
3 to 1. 


Table 7. — Marital status of members of teaching staffs of colleges and universities 

19S1SB 


Type of Institution 

Women 

Total 

number 

Involved 

Single 

Married 

Divorced 

Widow 

1 

I 

t 

4 

1 

• 

Bute university or land-grant oollefe 

BUU woman's college 

Bute teachers college or normal school 

Municipal onJverxlty or oollege 

Municipal teachers collage 

Municipal Junior college 

Denominational university or collqm 
Private nondenomlnational university or college 

Ns 

27 

273 

303 

1.073 

772 

8X2 
0X0 
sa i 
81.6 
86.8 
84.7 
87. 1 
8X7 

' 10.1 
4.8 
7.6 
1L1 
1X6 
0.0 
X7 

as 

L6 1 

.7 

LI 

.7 

10. 

.6 

.8 

* XI 

16 
XI 
,7.4 
L» 
14 
X 7 
"17 

• . j 

Table 8. — Marital status of members of teaching staffs of colleges 
^ 19S1-3S 

and um'i 

tersities, 

Type of institution 

Men 

Total 

number 

Involved 

Single 

Married 

Dtrorud 

Widower 

1 

S 

t 

4 

1 

• 

BUte university or land-grant college . . 

8tate woman's ooUege 

Bute teachers college or normal school 

Municipal university or college 

Municipal teachers college 

3.165 

141 

1,063 

161 

101 

308 

2,168 

1.280 

14.2 

14.2 
1L7 
1L8 
10.0 
ias 

23.3 
14.7 

84.1 
8X7 
86. 3- 
8X1 

8X1 i 
> 8X6 

* 7X0 
8X7 

0, 6 
.7 

.4 

L2 

L4 

L6 

16 

1.0 

.3 

1.6 

L8 

Municipal Junior college 

Denominational university or college 
Private nondenomlnational university or oollege 

!7 
.2 
. .8 


t , 

Provision for old age . — As a check upon the adequacy of salaries for 
college staffs and as an index of the economic conditions under which 
the faculty members of these institutions worked the four questions of 
item 24 (figure 1) were asked. The answers to these questions from 
each type of institution are shown in table 9. The percentages in this 
table indicate very clearly that there was qwch less systematic 
provision for retirement and for the care of old age among college 
teachers than is ordinarily supposed. From the percentage^ in col umn 
4, the proportions of faculty members contributing to some pension or 
retirement fund, it appears that nearly 4 staff members out of 5 were 
either making no provision for their old age or were doing it as individ- 
uals through contributions to group insurance or through personal 
savings. This condition is without doubt one of the principal reasons. 
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Type of lnctltuttoo 

Total 

number 

involved 

No «y»- 
tfcmatic 
provision 
for old 

*1* 

Contrib- 
ute to 
pondoocf 
retire- 
ment 
fond 

i 

Carry 

old-Hi 

Izmir- 

onoe, 

etc. 

f 

Personal 

mvliifs 

and in- 

vert- 
men ts 

1 

1 

8 

4 

5 

* 

8 

Stela anlTarrtty or Uod-crsot aolten 

8Ute woman's colWa 

5,056 

738 

7,887 

357 

584 

916 

8.845 

xml 

1L7 

as 

19 

as 
P' 18 

10.3 
0 4 

15.3 

as 

34.2 
Ml 6 
67.0 
88.8 
iaa 

27.8 

28k 9 

204 
25.2 
/ 10 1 
lil 
217 
214 
21.1 

47.1 

58a 0 

4*7 

410 

20.5 

812 

45. 1 
419 

wUff# or normal *ebool 

Municipal unireraUy or ooUmm 

MunldiMj taachan collegia? 

Municipal Junior coUiIrS^I- 

■ 

mnia nondeoamlnational unJverrtty or oalioce 
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CHAPTER HI 


EDUCATION AN TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF 

3 FACULTIES 

Highest level of education . — In item 25 of the Inquiry Blank (figure 
1, page 148) staff members were asked to indicate the highest level of 
their training. Thor distributions of their answers are given in table 
10 according to tire type .of institution in which they taught and in 
table'll accordnfg to the size of the institution in which they taught. 
Two cautions should be given for interpreting the data in tables 10 
and 11. The first is that the years of education do not necessarily 
mean the possession of the degrees which usually accompany the 
completion of certain periods of education. In other words, not all 
of those who reported “4 years of college or normal school" will have 
bachelor's degrees nor will all those who reported having "3 or more 
years of graduate work” have earned doctor's degrees. Comparisons 
of the percentages in these tables with those of tables 12, 13, and 14 
will show this difference. 
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XI 
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18.0 
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HI 
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HI 
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The second cution concerns s limitation referred to in chanter I 
namely, that some of the groups would have shown the present 

“ mewhat more dearly had more classifications bee£ made 
and had the State univennties and Und-grant colh*es bZ Zd 
separately as weU as the normal schools and the tethers collJ^ 

ISde T’th° W T’ “ 0t d ° ne 80 d ™ oUowu.ee will have Zb* 

■ , m ^ f*“ 111 t6r P rotations. By adding columns 11 and 12 in 
tabu. 10 the percentages of the instructional staffs with 2 or more 
T o graduate .work is obtained. These ranged from 42 perceht 
to 84 percent. In table 11 in which the highest level of education 

If* ^ dSrtributod ** the of the institu- 
faons a very noticeable relationship seems to have existed. Refer- 

again to the percentages of faculty members with 2 or more 

L,.* P' a ^ ate w ork, the veiy small institutions showed fewer 

liWk dXr 56 ” ^ ^ mUCh 6dQcation * The* ™ relatively 
^ TT 8 ^ of -^tutions having from 

ment ^ the enroU ‘ 

° f ^ level of location of the instructional 

taff members by geographical areas showed no significant differences 
T^e ^percentage of faculty members with 2 or more yeJot^Zl 

ork varied only from 67.1 percent in the Mountain Statefta 66 7 
Percent in the Pacific Coast States. 4 66 7 

Soutcm earned depress of faculty members.— In asking facultv mem- 

r? tutiom *° re p° rt of Ltitu- 

U from which they took their degrees (items 26-30 fig 1 d I 4 «^ 
win assumed that the information might supply a picturiof the 
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educational background ofthoee staff members and that it might serve 
as a rough indication of their, attitude toward higher education and 
the education of teachers. It is realized that ’professional attitudes 
are formed by experience and by work in professional schools as well f 
as by a number of other factors such Sis professional organizations, 
readings, and work on special educational projects. „ Nevertheless f 
the data presented in tables 12 to 14 on the sources of education of the 
faculty members who are preparing teachers in this country present 
some interesting conditions. Table 12 presents the sources of the 
earned bachelor's degrees of the members of the teaching staffs of 
higher educational institutions distributed for each type of institution 
by the type of institution from which the degrees were obtained. 

Table 12 shows that the State universities and land^grant colleges, 
the denominational colleges and universities, and the private nonde- 
nominational colleges and universities were the three groups of insti- 
tutions in which the large majority of faculty members obtained their 
undergraduate education. This would indicate that the faculties of 
the institutions in which teachers were being prepared in 1931-32 • 
were composed predominantly of the graduates of liberal arts col-' 
leges — either separately oiganized or as parte of universities. Table - " 

12 also shows that there has been a strong tendency to recruit college 
teachero from institutions of the same Jbype as the one in which they 
are employed to teach. 1 Thus 54 percent of the staff members of State 
universities and land-grant colleges received their bachelor's degrees 
in State universities and land-grant colleges. The tendency was 
most marked among the denominational colleges and universities in 
which 1 group 61.2 percent of the faculty were graduates of similar 
institutions. 
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Tabu lA-^ouroe of earned matter’ $ degree* by percentage of member* of instructional stage in coflepss and untssrejtieso/soriovseises, 1931-89 
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Sowtm of master's and doctor's degrsts.— In tables 13 and 14 the 
types of institutions from which master's and doctor's degrees were 

?“* ^2 fac V lt y members of higher educational institutions 
in 1931-32 are Mhtnbuted according to the coUege enrollment of the 
institutions in which they taught. Four-fifths of the master's degrees 
were obtained from twb groups of institutions— State universities and 
land-grant colleges and private nondenominational colleges arid 
universities. There was a slight tendency for the larger institutions 
to select more of their staff members with master's degrees from 
private nondenominational colleges and universities and fewer from 

the. denominational coUe ^ e8 “d universities. This tendency was 

decidedly more marked in (table 14) the case of teachers with doctor's 
degrees. The private nondenominational colleges and universities 
granted more of the doctor’s degrees held by faculty members in 
1931-32 than any other group. 

Comparison of the number of doctor's degrees reported in table 14 
with the data in table 11 will show the differences between years of 
graduate study and earned degrees. For example, in table 11, 29 3 
percent 0 f 1,196, or 348 instructors in colleges with fewer than 260 
student*, reported 3 or more years of graduate study. Only 186, or 
64 Percent, of these reported having earned doctor's degrees. This 
does not indicate inaccuracies in reporting but merely shows that a 
targe amount of paduate work done by the members of the instruo- 
tional staffs of these institutions did not result in earned graduate 
d^eee.. Other comparisons of thi* kind ahow that the larger insti- 

wh0 “ 
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» f 

Honorary degree* of staff number *. — The answers to ^he questions 
(item 29, fig. 1, p. 148) on honorary d e gree s revealed little information 
* of any value except that approximately 95 percent of the instructional 
staff members of these institutions had no honorary degrees and that 
there were nearly as many honorary master's degrees held as doctor's 
degrees. The number of honorary bachelor’s degrees was only one- 
fourth as large as the number of either the ^master’s or the doctor's. 

Degrees from insfifttfums of pheeni employment . — A measure of 
academic inbreeding was attempted by asking faculty members to 
indicate the extent to which their education was obtained from the 
institutions in which they were employed in 1931-32. The answers to 
these questions (item 30, fig. 1, p. 148) are given in table 15 for seven 
of the larger groups of institutions. The total picture showed a 
situation quite contrary to the popular oonoepti^nr^The data in 
column 3, table 15, indicate that in 1931—32 no group pi institutions 
had more than 31 percent of its instructional staff with any degree 
from the institution w which they were teaching, while one of the 
groups had as few as 6.4 percent of the faculty educated in the 
institutions in which they were teaching. 
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Teaching experience of faculty members. ^ln order to present the 
experiential equipment of faculty members of institutions in which 
teachere were being educated in 1931-32 questions to faculty members 
were inserted in the inquiry to cover teaching experience in the inrtt- 
tutions in which they were then employed, in other colleges or uni- 
yBigtifis, in public schools — both elementary and aeoondaiy, as admin- 
istrative officers in public ribhoob and in other ooctipataoiw or profee- 
aohs related to the work they were then perforating, Theanewvnto 
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Table 17 . — Total year* experience on other staffs of members of teaching staffs of 
* « colleges and universities, 19Sl-St 


Type of Institution 

Total 
number 
with ex- 
perienoe 
elsewhere 

Years 

No college experi- 
ence elsewhere 

Q> 

Median 

Q» 

Number 

Percent 

t 

* . 1 

h 

t 

4 

1 

t 

1 

State university or land-grant college 

'State woman’s college 

State teachers college or normal school. 

State junior college...* 

Municipal university or college . 

Municipal teachers college- 

Municipal Junior college 

Denominational university or oollega 

Private nondenomtnatlona] university or collage. 

Denominational Junior college 

Nondenominaiional Junior college 

zm 

362 
2,046 
102 
112 
149 
281 
1,836 
1 1, 419 
102 
33 

2.4 
14 
11 
• 14 
13 
11 
1.0 
16 
1-6 
L7 
1.8 

4l 6 

4.6 
19 

17 

4.7 
4l 2 

.10 

4^8 

4.7 

18 
18 

8.0 

8.-4 

6.9 
7.4 

8.9 

6.9 
14 
11 
8. 6 
6.8 
6.9 

1,278 
219 
1,829 
107 
67 
237 
320 
• 1,403 
639 
117 
' 27 

33.2 
37.7 

47.2 

61.2 # 

37.4 
604 
612 

. 43.3 

31.0 

63.4 

46.0 


This table shows that from 30 to 60 percent of the college instruc- 
tors had had no college-teaching experience in any other colleges than 
the one in which they were teaching in 1931-32. It also shows that 
the median length of college teaching in other colleges or universities 
was only about two-thirds as long as the period in the institution 
of present employment. 

„ Teaching experience of college faculties in elementary schools . — 
Because teachers for the elementary schools are being prepared in all 
of thek^roups of institutions the number of the faculty who have 
had any teaching experience in the elementary schools and the extent 
of that experience are facts of professional significance. . These 'facts 
are given in table 18. In 1930-31 about two-thirds of the elementary 
teachers who entered teaching from institutions of higher education 
cafhe from normal Schools and teachers colleges and yet 45.4 perpent 
of the instructional staff members of the State normal schools and 
teachers colleges had had no teaching experience tn elementary - 
schools. Municipal teachers colleges had the lowest percentage of 
the staff without teaching experience in the elementary schools. This 
is probably due to the practice of recruiting faculty members for such 1 
institutions very largely from teachers in the city school system, tr 
This is further indicated by the fact that a fourth of the staff members 
of the municipal teachers colleges had had more than 13.5 years' 
teaching experience in elementary schools. Other studies indicate 
that elementary teachers are being prepared in nqtost of the institu- * 
the groups listed. Even though some of these institu- 
t they do not prepare elementary* teachers it is never- • 
t 'their graduates are given certificates which entitle 
The large percentages pf staff members in some, of 


tions in fall o: 
tions claim 
theless true 
them to 


the groups of institutions who have not had any teaching experience . 
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Table 10. — Total yeart’ experience in secondary school as teacher, principal, or 
supervisor by members of teaching staffs of colleges and universities, 1931-Si 
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having 
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Number of yean* experience In 
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Bute university or land-grant college 
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Btite junior college. 

Municipal university or college 
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Denominational university or college 

Private hondenominational university or ool- 
lege 

1846 
561 
a, 876 
300 
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376 
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3, 236 

2,056 
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52.8 

44.0 

31.2 
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Experience as school superintendents . — The tabulation of the number 
of college teachers who had had experience as superintendents of 
schools is given by typejkd institutions in table 20. The percentages 
are low except for the State teachers colleges and normal schools, in 
whichTgroup a sixth of the staff members had been superintendents of 
schools. The percentages are not relatively low when the number of 
positions as superintendent and assistant superintendent are compared 
with the number of teaching positions. On the basis of such com- 
parisons, experience as a superintendent of schools has undoubtedly 
been an advantageous factor in securing positions on college faculties. 


Table 20. — Total years’ experience as school superintendent or assistant super- 
intendent by members of teaching staffs of colleges and universities, 1931-Si 
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Number 

Percent 
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Bute woman's college 

Bute teachers oollege or normal school 

Bute junior college 

Municipal university or college. 

Municipal teachers college * 

207 

33 

596 

28 

15 

36 

54 

283 

139 

22 

a 

13 
16 
17 

14 
16 
19 

13 

14 

15 
11 

16 

4.2 

4.6 

18 

4.8 

10 

16 

18 

10 

12 

16 

8.0 

16 

17 
7.6 
8L3 

18 
7.1 
6.8 
18 

1518 

648 

1278 

181 

164 

851 

547 

1047 

1*929 

106 

68 

01.5 

94.3 
816 
816 
9L6 

03.4 
01.0 
01.2 
017 
810 
917 

Denominational university or oollege 

Private nondenominational university or oollege. 

Denominational junior college 

Nondenominational junior college 






Total teaching experience of college staff members. — The total teaching 
experience of faculty members of higher educational institutions in 
1931 t 32 including all college experience and all teaching and adminis- 
trative experience in the elementary and secondary schools is given in 
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table 21. This shows very dearly that the institutions in which 
teachers were prepared in 1931-32 were staffed by an experienced 

group of teachers. The data in this table check very well with the 
data on age of college teachere, table 6. 

T*.c I-*- 


Type of Institution 


State university or land-grant ooilm 

State woman's 

State teachers college or normal 

State junior oolkte. 

Munidpal unlvwiity or ooUcc^—imi::::: 

Municipal teachers oolkge * 

Municipal junior co llege. 

Pepominational university cr eoDaca 

Priyate noyten^inatiofnai university woollen 

Denomination a] junior ooUece 

Non denominational junior 


Total 

□umber 

Involved 


3*840 

681 

3*878 

200 

170 

378 

002 

3*30 

2,087 

210 

80 


Years' educational axperienoa 


Qi 


8.3 
31 
37 

7.4 
103 
18.0 
8L4 
7.8 
36 
7.0 
6.6 


Median 


14.3 
13.1 
18.8 
110 
18.6 

23.6 

13.3 
13.3 

14.6 

11.6 
iai 


311 

XL3 

36.6 

139 

sao 

sai 

XL 6 
211 
K7 
113 
17.0 


teperUnce .ft otfsr occupation, and pro/s^otM.-One other dement 
m U» Mpenence of college faculties was requested, namdy, the yean 

jw»i “7 j oocu P at «on or profession, in business, commerce, etc., 
dnreotly or indirectly related to your present fidd of endeavor.” 

. to *J“? queetion are reported in table 22 and indicate 
that two-thirda of the staff members had had no such related experi- 
ence and that for the third that had the occupation or business™, 
followed for a relatively short period of years. 


d taw*, ft, Oaf. d and "*»»” »/ «•«■»«» 


+ “ Typo of institution 

Total 

number 

involved 

Yean’ experience 

Noexperieooe 

Qi 

Median 

Q» 

Number 

Perant 

•1 

3 

* > 

3 

4 

6 

1 


State university or land-grant college.. 

8tato woman's college 

8tate teachers college or normal school" 

Municipal nnivirrity or college. 

Munidpal teecben college 

Munidpal Junior college 

Denominational university or miiuj. 

Private nondenominational university orooHego* 

1*617 
166 
1*236 
00 
00 
239 
1* 186 
763 

2. 4 
2.3 

2.3 
2.7 
34 
2.2 
2. 6 

2.4 

37 

il 

37 

38 
36 
16 
30 

38 

7.0 

38 

0.6 

31 

37 

9.4 

34 

2,220 

416 

2,640 

110 

276 

373 

3075 

1*208 

^ 630 
71.4 
831 
635 
736 
630 
64.0 
830 



\ 4 

4 l> '.1 


0 
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SUMMARY 

« • 

1. Approximately nine-tenths of the faculty members reported 1 or 

more years .of graduate work and about two-thirds, 2 or more 
years. , 

2. There were greater differences in . the preparation of faculties 

within groups than were found among groups of institutions. 

3. Faculty members of institutions in which teachers were prepared 

in 1931-32 were in a very large majority of cases graduates of 
liberal arts colleges and the arts colleges of universities. 

4. State universities and land-grant colleges and private nonde- 

nominational colleges granted more than four-fifths of all 
graduate degrees. ' 

5. Only three-tenths of the teachers in the higher educational insti- 

tutions in 1931-32 had received one or more of their degrees 
from thA same institutions in which they were then teaching. 

6. Staff members of higher educational institutions had taught, a 

median of about 7 years in the institutions in which they were 
employed in 1931-32 and a median of between 4 and 5 years 
in other colleges or universities. About two-fifths of the 
faculty members had no teaching experience in other colleges. 

7. The fact that the median length of teaching service of staff mem- 

bers increased with the size of the college shows the same tend- 
ency* to move from smaller to larger institutions: which .was 
found for public-school teachers with respect to the size of 
communities. - 

& The majority of the instructional staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions had not had experience as teachers, super- 
visors, or administrators in elementary schools. About two- 
fifths of the faculty members of normal schools and teachers 
colleges had not had such experience and more than two-thirds 
of the faculty members of the other groups were without such 
experience. 

9. More staff members of higher educational institutions had had 
educational experience in secondary schools tjjan was true of 
experience in the elementary schools . but in the-'groups of 
institutions from which a large majority of high-school teachers 
were obtained approximately half of the staff members had 
had no educational experience in the secondary schools. ' 

10. In 

had been on the college level and most of that in the institutions 
in which they were then employed. Approximately half of 
them had not had experience' as teachers, supervisors, or 
. • principals in elementary or secondary schools. 


general, the faculties of- the institutions ip this study were com- 
posed of experienced teachers most of whose teaching experience 


CHAPTER IV % 

\ i » 

SALARIES IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 

EDUCATION ; 

Salary conditions in higher educational institutions.— The inquiry 
sent to staff members of higher educational institutions asked the 
salaries of 1030-31 and 1931-32 and the number of months for which 
the salary waa paid (items 39 to 44, figure 1 , p. 149). • The questions 
dealing with the number of months of employment were not very 
satisfactory because of the large number of institutions which had 
6 weeks summer sessions and which made their totals 10X or 11 X 
months if salaries were paid for 9 or 10 months and the summer 
sessmn salaries m addition. There was no way of checking to 
know whether these cases were reported as' 10 or 11 months for the 
group with 9 months and summer session or as .1,1 or 12 months for 
the group with 10 months and summer session. There was also evi- 
dence that a sizable percentage of instructors, in institutions where 
teaching m-summer session was not expected of all staff members, 
did not include . summer session salary in the salaries recorded for 

1 Wa ® 1114611(16(1 thft t summer session salary 

ould be included. There was also some confusion caused because 
some “structore checked the number of months for which they actu- 
ally worked while others checked thfrnumber of monthly salary pay- 
ments. For example, many colleges have 36 weeks in their academic 
years and yet pay the salaries of instructors in 10 monthly install- 
ento. Salaries from these* schools were sometimes reported for 9 
months and sometimes for 10 by instructor in the same institutions 
Because of these limitations on the salary data and also because 

“ 80 much ^ ater difference between 
the salanre paid within each group of institutions than among the 

^mps which are bemg studied, the salaiy data, in this study will be 
given little attention. J 

Some tables will be included with little or no comment. They will 
serve as a record of the college salaries paid in 1931-32 and while the* 
sidaries recorded are not highly reliable for a specific group or for a 

^ BCOT the 7 ^ for general impressions. bLuso the 

maocuraaes mentioned were not confined to any one group or type of 
institution there is strong probability that most of the salary Ser- 
enpes were real differences and would have appeared had^he data 
been more uniformly reported. • 


\ 
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Salaries of faculty members and heads of departments . — The medians 
.-and the first and third quartilee of the distributions of the salaries of 
faculty members and heads of departments by number of months of 
employment for the school year 1931-32 are presented for the 
different types of institutions in table 23. The number of cases 
indicates that the large majority of those teachers were paid on the 
basis of a 9- or 10-month year. The 11- and 12-month groups 
probably were composed of instructors who taught . in summer 
sessions because in all but two instances the median salaries were 
higher for the 11- and 12-month group than for the 10-month group. 
The data in this table show that in 1931-32 a number of salary 
distinctions which had been found in previous studies were still 
present. F or example, the teaching staffs of the practice and demon- 
stration. schools were in every instance paid smaller salaries, usually 
much smaller, than the faculty members and heads of departments in 
the same groups. The junior colleges were paid on a different 
schedule — much lower than were the college^ and universities. The 
salaries paid in the . denominational colleges and universities were 
lower than in the other groups except the junior colleges. 

The general impression given' by the third quartile salaries in table 
23 is that -the range for college salaries had decreased by 1931-32. 
In some groups the third quartile salary was so nearly the same as 
the median that it indicated a group of the staff members at maTirn iim 
salaries. In some groups the third quartile salary was lower tJim 
the medians of other groups and in some cases lower' than the first 
quartile of other groups.’ 

College salaries in different geographic areas . — The salaries of College 
and university teaching staffs distributed by geographic areas are 
- given in table 24 for the different number of months for which salaries 
were paid. The similarity among the areas is the most noteworthy 
element in the table. The largest difference — the Middle Atlantic 
States for the 12-month group was probably due to several large 
institutions with large numbers of the faculty teaching in summer 
session. 
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Tabu* 24. — 1 931 -St talari* of coUeg* and umoonity teaching tlajft Sietribvtod by 
:* geographic areas 1 



College salaries according to academic , rank . — Salaries of faculty 
members of cooperating institutions were distributed by academic 
rank for 7 of the larger groups of institutions for the school yean of 
different lengths. The salaries for the 10-month group are reported 
as table 25 as they may be useful with other studies of college salaries 
in 'establishing trends. The data in table 25 sho w the very marked 
tendency to increase salary as academic rank is raised. This would 
probably have been even more marked if the practices of individual 
institutions could £ave been? shown instead of the medians for groups 
of institutions. 
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Salaries of college administrative officers .-— The HAl«nr / _,. 

Q, and Q.) for groups of administrative officers in wWehfi 4 ^ edmns 
<lfiPf ^ved are given in Jble T™Th«^^ T' ^ 
«S5.tr»tive group, wen, not „ oo»L u f^L ““ 

for-the reasons given in the teaching groups 

include enough ceeee to n^„,' «T ! ’ ! " Tef * 1 °, f the ?™pa 
ealanee pud to thoee office™ with thd sal«^ M "X|^ ° f 
“ f iS of institutions. The comparisons^ the£Ta£« 

„ ,? the T 06 » f institutions as shown in table 25 • 


are most easily made Aim*™»ntiw T “ JUWU 1X1 w »>ie 25 
in 1931-32 the^^dent ^7Se d^^coU ** ■•**" >"<* 
administrative officem who T were the only 


omcere who were consistently paid better «*!*,,• 

than heads of departments and profeeso™ th^L. ^ ^ 

same ctoud Tbe a;#" P™ieesors in the institutions of the . 

the salariM nsiisl .si • • erence8 among groups of institutions in 
t At paid ad mini strative officers existed in 1931-32 no nr 
found for tfie faculty members' salaries. were 


as 
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Tablb 36. — Salary of um oor ri ty 


and eoUtft admimttratort for ikt 
1931 - 3 * 


Administrator* in nrioa typo of colkf 

Numba 

Salary 

Inrolrtd 

Q» 

HmUib 

Q» 

1 

9 

1 

4 

6 

State anJrenrfty or land^iant ooUcf*: 

Praddant 

9 

moo 

11600 

•ft 775 

Rogfcstnj f 

U 

1,076 

4,713 

- 1630 

i in 

Pan ff Hit ooQifi 7 

110 

‘ 1660 

ft, SH 

Pan of men 

10 

4. 160 

1680 

ft 300 

Pan of woitmo , , , 

M 

1 196 
1*125 

1 ^1,000 

1625 

MO 

ft» 

Director of utt&roh ♦ . 

pjMft/v of training nhOOk , , . 

46 

16 

M» 

1000 

1066 

ft 07* 
ft 4*0 

7,100 

State teachm codavr. 

Freatdanl 

n 


63 

n» 

1676 

ft ai 

Ban of tht ooYlnjfi 

61 

MU 

9,600 

1076 

ft«n 

Doan of man 

96 

1926 

ft too 

Ban of romM 

las 

1696 

1061 

1964 

ts 

Director of tninioff ^ 

ill 

MM 

State junior ooDaft: 

Dean of lha ooltefo 

10 

MM 

1 600 

1900 

Monldpci tMcbmoolW* 

PtwicUnt 

6 

Mil 

1426 

1600 

7,176 

Municipal junior ootepr 

Ptuktert.... - 

6 

1U0 

1 680 

Ban of tba oodcfi 

96 

106 

MOO 

1460 

1643 

Daacmtmtlnnil uni ratty or aoUafa: 

Pnaident.. 

>66 

' 1600 

1880 


47 

* M» 

1476 

19M 

Bao ofthiccOat- 

69 

im 

1400 

tsSo 

Dae of mo 

90 

MOO 

17M 

Pan of w«pa - ... 

69 

L 666 

1467 

ITU 

1909 

vDteotor of tninlM 

u 

1926 

1900 

10M 

Private Dop<kooimlnatinnal intimity or oaOtn*:* 

Pnaddnl 

19 

1100 

1800 


16 

1980 

1700 

1 M0 

pff of tbt oolite 

66 

1*606 

1600 

1U1 

Ban of moo 

8 

MOO 

16M 

1 080 

Doan of — 

91 

1980 

1670 

1 460 

Director of raaroh. 

< 17 

1776 

1991 

I486 

Danocninational Junior ooUaga* 

ftwMmt 

14 

1771 

MM 

1600 

Tten cU the sdDih 

16 

11M 

17M 

1176 

190 


6 

19M 

14M 
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SUMMARY 

1. Because qf, certain inadequacies ii^ the data blank and resulting 

inaccuracies in the replies the salary data included in this chapter 
are reported only in order that general impressions may be ob- 
tained of the college salary situation in 1931-32. 

2. The majority of- the staff members of colleges and universities in 

1931-32 were paid salaries for 9- or 10-months 1 employment. 

3. Staff members, of practice and demonstration schools, of junior 
' colleges, and of denominational colleges and univerdfties as groups 

, received lower salaries than other comparable groups. 

4. College salaries in 1931-32 seemed to be less affected by location 

of the institutions in geographic areas than was thought from 
previous studies. The Middle Atlantic, New England, and 
Pacific coast areas paid slightly higher salaries than th£ other 
. areas: 

5. Salaries increased regularly with the higher academic ranks. 

6. The president and the dean of the college were the two adminis- 

trative officers who reoeived higher salaries than the 'heads of 
departments and professors in the same institutional groups. 

■A A* r* /.">•>* * V r « Vi: Y I.< 
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CHAPTER V 

* teaching and service load of faculty 

MEMBERS 

Teaching load and eervxce ^.-Persons outside of the immediate 
field of education frequently confuse the so-called "teaching load" 
of faculty members with their total institutional responsibilities. 
The actual hours spent in the classroom represent only a part — a 
part in tune— of a college teacher's work. In addition to the time 
spent in instruction he must prepare for the lectures or for the labo- 
ratory demonstrations, he must correct written work and examina- 
tions, serve on faculty committees, consult and advise students, an- 
swer correspondence, represent his institution in a variety of time- and 
energy-unsmiling ways and cany on research in connection with his 
own special field. These are all responsibilities which he is expected 
to assume and for which his salary is paid. The total of these 
responsibilities should be referred to as his "service load" or his 
institutional load instead of his " teaching load " even though most 
of the tune is directly or indirectly related to his work as a teacher. 

order to present this entire picture the inquiry to staff members 
o higher educational institutions included questions on the major 
.divisions of the service load (items 45 to *5 in fig. i p. 150 - 51 ) 

* fe * of ^tailed tables will 
be presented m this chapter With a minimum of discussion because 

the problem is so complex and the number of items so large that it 
would be impossible to single out even the most significant of the 
interrelations without greatly extending the* space allowed for this 
section of the study. 

Teaching load— clock-hours per week.— The actual teaching loads in 
clock-hows per week in the school year 1931-32 for the facility mem- 
bers ortho cooperating institutions are shown in table 27 which gives 
for each type of institution the number of teachers and the first quar 
tile median, and third quartile of the distribution of hours taught per 
week. Due in aff probability to the work of various standardizing 
•gonciee the medians and the range of the middle 50 percent wew 
rather uniform. The medians for the junior colleges were all slightly 
higher than for the other groups. In interpreting the data of table 27 
the reader should remember that the numbers are higher than they 

t * «*»*•**** agencies. . No allowance w«* 

made in table 27 for the "weighting" given to class work in certain 
subjects especially those involving shop and laboratory work which is 
usually counted at the rate of ljf or 2 hmyrfori; “ 
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Tabu 27 —T$ackin§ Iced— d ock h o u r * par mode during teXool pour 1931S$— of 
member* of Ifftei king dag* of ooQego* and r * 


Typtof 


r- 


Stats aaliw ai; or ludtnti 
Wau taacban' eottafa w 

9Ut| prminr 

If oftcIpA) nalmtty or 
ManknJ tnrhi* 

U mtWn tl [ mifaf nr. ^ 

P wMwin aUoaai onlTOdt? or ooltan 
mrmitmDntimrwnhmttim*! anintihj 

l*mkr£&y.:.i 


Total 

oiuDUr 

tarotod 


xm 

m 

xm 

m 

in 

tn 

tat 

K*m 

xm 

11% 


Qi 


Uidka 


1L4 
Ik 1 
111 
H4 
114 
Ilf 
114 

at 

ILS 

lit 

111 


no 

no 

117 

111 

111 

111 

IM 

111 

114 

1T.4 

111 


hi 
11 o 
ft i 

ft* 

ue 

HI 

m 

Hi 
17 0 
ft > 

TLi 


/ 


The municipal university and college group and the private non* 
denominational university and college had the most compact distri- 
bution of teaching loads and probably the fewest hours of teaching 
per week of any of the groups. • . «- 

The teaching load in dock-hours per week was distributed according 
to the sue of the institution as measured by college enrollment. The 
percentage of the faculty in each size group was computed for 
the different number of hours of teaching per week and is shown in 
table 28. The percentages in table 28 show a sharp difference in 
practice beginning with the 2,600-4,099 size group. In the three 
groups of the laigest institutions there was a marked tendency to 
have larger percentages of the staff teaching fSwer than 10 hours per 
week and smaller percentages teaching 20 or more hours per week. 
In the group of the laigest institutions nearly two- thirds taught fewer 

than 16 clock-hours per week and only 7.4 percent more than 20. 

:< 

Tabu 28. Teaching load bp percent* of member* of instructional dag* m eariout 
ritod co Uo g «* <"*d unioertiUe*, 1931-3$ 
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TVocAmtf load by §u bjodt . — In order to shew the variations whicb v 
elated in the teaching load of faculty members teaching different 
subjects tabulations of the clock-hours spent by teachers of chemistry 
physics mathematics, and English (2 laboratory and 2 nonlaborato£ 
8U jects) were prepared and the results appear in table 29 for some 
of the larger groups of institutions. Headb of departments hr the* 
majority of cases taught full programs— the median teachmgloads ~ 
or them being around 16 or 17 clock-hours/ The midpoint for the ' 
teachers of chemistry and physics were 3 or 4 clock-hours per week 
®°j. midpoint for teachers of mathematics. Teachers of 

English had the lowest teaching load in clock-hours of those four 

^ P ^ 2 f 2 T 58 * 11 UUght fewer 15 dock-hours per week in 
1931 32. Another point of m teres t in taj>le 29 lies in the large num- 
bers of staff members in chemistry and physics in some of the groups 
who taught 20 or more clock-hours per week. Teachers in the 
teachers colleges and in the denominational oolleges and universities 
earned the heaviest loads in this respect. In three groups more than 

5t£j»r cent of the staff carried teaching loads of more than 20 clock- 
•-^houis per week. ^ 

T 4 .La 29.~Dx*t^uti*n if Uackinf load (ctodk-W. per u*eJk durina ukool vw 
193 !-*$$) qf yiqg mumben of different types of colleges * 
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Tablb 29.— DiOrOndion of teaching load ( dock-hours per week during school gear 
, 19S1SS) of ttaff members of different types of colleges - — Continued 

M * 


Type or Instructor and Institution 


Teaching guff in: 

* ^8Ute adversity or lnnd -grant college 

State teachers oolk^e or normal ecbod 

Municipal university or ooHega... 

Denominational university or college 

Private nondenominational university or 
college 


Total. 


* 


HATH IMA TPCB 

Teaching staff in: 

State university or land-grant college 

State teachers college or normal school 

Municipal university or oollege x 

Denominational university or college. 

Private noiwUiwan Inatlonal university or 
ooDege 


Num- 

ber 

in- 

volved 


Percentage of dock-hoars per weak 


M 


10-14 


111 

50 

4 

75 

57 


7.2 


Total. 


INGUSH 


Teaching staff in: 

State university or land-grant college ^ 

State teachers oollege or normal school. 
Mtmidnal nnlv^raltT nr mIWa f 


Municipal university or college 

DenamLaktional university or college. 

Private^ nondenominational university or 
college ~ 


Total. 

—a 


207 


213 

148 

15 

125 

71 


572 


433 

£06 

20 

337 

227 


l, 625 


4.0 

5,3 


4.7 


7.0 

8.4 


6.6 

7.0 


2 6 * 


2h 61 


16 


16 


17-19(20-24)25-20(30^41 ud 

more 


12.6 10.8 


iaa 6.0 laoi 


25.0 

13.3 

228 


17.9 


33.8 

&\ 

222 


40.9 


10 2 
22 
6.0 
26 


17.6 


7.6 


27.1 


56.3 

308 

66.0 

427 

620 


44.7 


600 
4.01 -4.0 


14.0 


M 


19.7 

22.3 

27 

21.6 

*4 


28 


213 

810 


21.4 
12 3 


23.9 


21 

ill 

29.0 

40.0 27| 
120 228 

11.3 7.0 


21.6* 17.8 


20. 3 

26.4 
20.0 
221 

13.2 


226 


27 
21.6 
20.0 

26 

28 


11.4 


210 

21.6 


21. 9* 


12 8 


.27 


34.01 4.01 
220 
37.4 

223 


220 

.9 

9.6 

~26 


12 


20 

11.2 


23 

22 


7.3 


16 


12 

29 


23 

18 


16 


123 

L8 


24 


2.0 

2 2 


L7 


19 


- .9 

201 


U 


1.8 

L7 


1.3 


.5 


.7 

1.4 


1.2 

.9 


1.1 


.2 


.9 


.3 


.3 


1.3 


1.4 


.7 

LO 


.5 


if 




* . 

Instftviioiidy^espQnsibUtiies of staff members. — In attempting to 
obtain a more accurate picture of the total service loadof college 
staff members they were asked to estimate for the year 1931-32 the 
average number of houre per week which, as full-time employees, 
they devoted to each of the following nine forms oiinstitutionai 
responsibilities: (1) Residential college instruction — nonlaboratory, 
etc., (2) residential college instruction — laboratory, studio, gym- 
nasium, shop, etc.' (3) residential instruction — practice school 
pupils; (4) extension teaching; (5) preparation for instruction; 
paper work, etc.; (6) college representative to the public; (7) regu- 
larly delegated administrative responsibilities; (8) research; and 
(9) other institutional responsibilities (conferences, committee work, 
travel, etc.). The answers to these questions are summarized for 
8 groups of institutions and for each kind of institutional responsibility ' 
in table 30. For each type of responsibility the number reporting that 
they gave time to that form of service, the percentage which that 
number was of the total number of instructional staff members and 
the first quartile, the median, and the thir d quartile of distribution 
of the time spent are reported in table, 30* This table contains an 
-unusually large number of interesting and important facta and nl* 
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tionshipe but.bwaiue it is so concentrated (a final summary of 
numerous detailed tables) it must be used with caution. For ex!Z>lo 
93.2 percent of the instructional staff of the State university Ld 

fanldTh C ° U T>i r0 * UP 8pent “ ^ential iitru <s 

tion of the nonlaboratory type. The median of the average houm 
per wepk spent iWiis form of work was 10.8 and because such a 
large proportion of the faculty was involved it may be said that the 
instructional staff spent about 10 hours per week teaching nolbo^ 
tory courses The situation presented for the same group of Si 
tufaons m column 3 is a veiy different one. Here itTp^mXt 
oniy 161 instructors or 4.2 percent of the total group gave^Z 
, 111840,041011 to practice school pupils. The median number 

, . Jf B . per week spent m this work by the 161 teachere was 6.2 

or 3 fiK* 18 n ° ^PF® 8 ®? 14 * 41 ^ 6 the entire group because 95.8 percent* 
or 3,685 members, of the instructional staff did not teach ^notice 
school pupils. An effective method for using table 30 for comniri 
sonais to read down each column first for ZpZnt^ of SSd 
, group rejwrtmg that form of institutional responsibility and then 

6 medlaD amOUnt ° f time 8penfc * 1,1 4his manner 

decided differences among institutions will appear. 

An example is shown in column 3 in which the percentage of the 

total instructional groups in the State teachere collegiHnd the 

municipal teachers colleges tererhing practice schoofZpfo was 

much larger th*. was true for any of the other groups CoZ? 

example was the larger percentage of the faculty in the municipal 

ZirTr C ° Ue8 *’ t which reported ««*» teach^ Srifl 

***? arger Pereentagee of the ferities in • 
f* Stato umvemtiee and land-grant coUeges, the private »n 
denominational and the municipal universities giving time to* 
Iwearoh as well as the longer time devoted to researeHl Mcated 

30 XlT™™ K^ 6 a 1 ® in - toWe 31 BU PP lem <>"t those in table 

%;'^ ye T houre ? h 1 own “ “hie 31 for each of the nine' forme 
of institutional responsibility represent the average time. spentTv 
the entire faculty (including those who did ffct perform the Svitvl 
while tlio averages in table 30 are for only those who reported tinm 
spent on each item. An illustration will show the difference in the 
y the data for the two tables were prepared If fnr tu q* * 
umvereitie, and land-graht colleges JZZs L tbfe 30 ^ 

btitL sJl 8 Z^di 6 ' 7 t0Ura r T k - This " obTiou8l y *«0 high 

nZZ r *? Were ,or onl y P““ 01 »he total group. The 

memlZZ 1 ^ ° f rtatutioml responsibility for the STtroctiomd 
membere of the State university and land-grant coUece i. 

Aown in table-81 to have bed# either 44.7 holS or 4 6 Zre (Th“ 
fipmram column 11 are the medians of toe total aums ro^rted by 

« a^ton^ TZ f i‘ enffl "““i P ' 1511 8<w ‘h<>« nSumi 

ot ‘h® Nhw 2 fo 10, inclusive.) 

fidL:, Ll rli-i -• : v/i*', •- .,1 yv j.; -v- A r JA±L*, 



Table 30 . — Institutional responsibilities of faculty members in selected types of institutions, 1931-82 
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Table 31 . — A composite picture of the average hours per week devoted to institutiorud 
responsibilities by members of college and university teaching staffs , 1931-82 


Type of Institution 


Bute university or lantf-crant 
college (total cases 3,846). 


State teachers college (total cases 

3,875) 

Denominational university or 

college (total cases 3,242) 

Private nondenominational uni* 

' verslty or college (total cases 

2,057) j 

State woman's oollege (total 

oases 581) 

Municipal university or oollege 

(total cases 170) 

Municipal teachers oollege (to- 
tal cases 376) 

Municipal Junior oollege (total 
cases 600) 


Institutional responsibilities 


-1 

S| 

a 9 
8§ 

3gs 

a*® 

1st 

I” 

ill 

ai| 

ill 

jii 

la 

ta 

9 8 

if 

si 
2 % 

« 0 

0 

1 
M 

w 

6 t 
Es 

3m 

it 

11 

fi 

k 

if 

8j 

a 3 

l 8 

It 

il 

>*£ 

ill 

|i! 

j 

Pi 

III 

Ii® 

Ills 

O 

S-B 

if 

> p 

fl 

iii 

CD 

s 

2 

11 

*i 

* 

J 

t 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

19 

11 

ii 









V 



10.0 

5.5 

0.3 

0.8 

14.0 

1.0 

4.0 

7.1 

3.3 

44.7 

46.0 

11.5 

6.0 

1.3 

.7 

14-8 

.8 

2.5 

Z4 

Z8 

41.8 

43.8 

1Z1 

4.6 

.3 

.5 

14.7 

*.8' 

2.2 

3.5 

Z 8 

40.0 

41.5 

10.4 

4.5 

.3 

.7 

x 

14.9 

.7 

3.0 

5.3 

3. 2 

41.5 

43.0 

10.4 

7.6 

.6 

.3 

15.5 

.7 

1.9 

Z 4 

3.4 

41.9 

428 

11.6 

3.9 

.2 

1.9 

13.2 

.8 

4.3 

5.8 

Z 7 

4Z4 

45 4 

11.2 

4.9 

1.3 

.6 

1Z 6 

.6 

Z1 

Z 4 

3.8 

38.9 

40.5 

12.7 

5.7 

.2 

.4 

14.3 

.6 

1.8 

1.9 

Z 4 

40.0 

41.0 


staff 

laboratory 


is tanie snould be read as follows: The average number of hours spent per week by the entire teaching 
of the State university and land-grant oollege group was 10 on residential instruction of the Don- 
atory type, 5.5 hours on residential instruction of the laboratory, studio, shop type, etc 


From table 31 it is possible to check some of the conclusions drawn 
from the preceding table and also to obtain a better perspective of 
the total service program of college teachers. The sum of the hours 
reported in columns 2 and 3 gives a measure of the median teaching 
load for each type of institution. The time spent in preparation for 
instructional work, correcting papers, and other responsibilities 
directly connected with instruction was about equal to the time spent 
in instruction. While the other types of responsibilities seem to have 
taken relatively little time, when the averages in columns 8, 9, and 
10 are added they total to a median load ranging from 7.1 to 14.4 
hours per week — nearly as much time as was spent in teaching in 3 
of the groups. 

Relation of teaching load to research . — The relationship of the 
amount of time* spent in teaching to the amount of time devoted to 
research has been a matter, of frequent discussion among college 
administrators. The medians and averages given in tables 30 and 31 
indicate that the institutional groups in which the largest number of 
staff members conducted research had somewhat fewer hours of 
residential instruction. Another phase of this problem is presented 
in table 32, which gives the relationship of the total institutional 
load of the instructional staffs of the cooperating institutions and 
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the amount of time spent on research. - The table also compares 
the teaching load of the group doing research with that of the group 
not reporting any research. The number of cases at either extreme 
of the distribution were too few for reliability but the table shows 
that in 1931-32 the faculty members who carried the heaviest total 
service loads also spent the most time in research and carried almost 
as heavy teaching loads as the members not reporting any research. 
Furthermore, the percentage of the faculty engaged in research 
mcreased steadily as the total service load increased. Another item 
worthy of note is that the median hours spent in research in all the 
groups with total sdPvice loads of 40 or more hours per week were 

from 4 to 27 times the difference in the median hours of the teaching 
loads of the 2 groups. 


Table 32 . The relation of total institutional load of teaching staffs of colleaee and 
universities to the amount of research and teaching Z^lSsi-Sg 


■u • 

Total hours per week 
devoted to Institutional 
responsibilities 

\ 

Total 

number 

Involved 

Teaching staff engaged in 
research 

Teaching load (dock-hours per weak) 

Porcant 

of 

croup 

Hours spent in 
research 

Nonresearch 

group 

Research group 

Q. 

Me- 

dian 

Q» 

Qi 

Me- 

dian 

Qi 

Qi 

Me- 

dian 

Q» 

1 

t 

s 

4 

1 

• 

» 

8 

1 

19 

11 

u 

0 to 9 

10 to 19 

39 

401 

1.786 

4.087 

6.099 

2,329 

689 

110 

33 

17 

6 

20 

36 

45 

* IS 

79 

77 

76 

76 










30 to 29 

30 to 99 

40 to 49 

30 to 59 

00 to 09 

70 lo 79 

80 to 89 

90 to 99... 

13 

2.6 

12 

19 

4.9 

7.7 

10.2 

119 

17 

4.2 

5.7 

13 

11.5 

117 

16.8 

26 

5.0 

7.6 

10.5 

112 

21.0 

214 

217 

26 

8.9 

113 

16.1 

16.1 

119 

112 

112 

116 

119 

118 

118 

116 

116 

115 

22.5 

210 

113 

114 
217 
21.2 
21.8 
21.8 
113 

4.8 

11.0 

116 

116 

115 

111 

11.4 

16 

14.4 

116 

116 

116 

115 
110 

116 
17.8 

116 

112 

110 

116 

119 

19.2 

112 

Total 






16, 190 





















Relation of length of college curriculum to mearcA.^Table 33 shows 
the relation of the length of the curriculum offered in institutions to " 
the number of hours spent in research by the staff members of the 
institutions m 1931-32. The effect of graduate work and its emphasis 
upon research by both students and faculty members is evident from * 
the mcreased percentages of the instructional staff, who reported 20 
or more hours pv week devoted to research. 


fk 
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Table 33. — Relation of amount of research done by teaching staffs of colleges and 
universities to maximum length of curricula presented by institutions, 1931 Si 


Number of hours research work 
per week 

i 

Total 
number 
of cases 

Maximum length of curricula presented Id percentages 

l ! 

2 years 
under- 
graduate 

3 yean 
under- 
graduate 

4 years 
under- 
graduate 

l year 
graduate 

2 yean 
graduate 

3 or more 
yean 
graduate 

1 

S 

* 

t 

ft 

\ • 

ft 

1 

7 

8 

10 to M 

1,185 

54.3 

82.5 

01.9 

M.0 

" 5Ol0 

47.3 

15 to 19 

453 

19.0 

18.7 

221 

17.4 

100 

2a 6 

30 to 34 

380 

2.4 

- 125 

7.5 

14.3 

10 8 

14.7 

35 and more 

333 

14. 3 

0.3 

8.5 

14 3 

220 

17.4 

Total 

J t 

2, 349 

42 

10 

530 

463 

08 

1, 106 


Relation oj size of college to research . — The amounts of time devoted 
by staff members to research in 1931-32 in institutions of different 
sizes (college enrollment) are given in table 34; It is evident from 
this table that members of the instructional staffs in the larger insti- 
tutions devoted more time to research than did those in the smaller 
institutions. This is shown most effectively by the increasing per- 
centage of the instructors who reported 20 or more hours of research 
per week. 


Table 34. — Relation of amount of research done by teaching staffs of colleges and - 
universities to site of student body, 1931 St 


Number of hours 
research work per 
week 

i 

•Total 
number 
nf oaaee 


Percentage of college enrollment as at Nov. 1, 

1931 

~r 

Fewer 

than 

350 

250 to 

499 

500 to 
749 

750 to 
999 

1,000 to 
1,499 

1,600 to 
2,499 

2,500 to 
<4,900 

5,000 to 

9,999 

10,000 

and 

more 

1 

1 , 

r 

4 

ft 

1 

7 

8 

> • 

1ft 

11 

10 to 14 

' 1,185 

63.3 

01.8 

608 

67.0 

522 

61.9 

47.0 

43.6 

; 49.1 

15 to 19 

452 

31.7 

23.0 

17.3 

12 4 

21.8 

18. 8 

2a2 

218 

11 1 

30 to 34 

• 280 

&8 

5.4 

8.6 

4l 0 

11.6 

110 

16.4 

114 

16.6 

25 or more 

332 

a 7 

9.8 

7.3 

9.6 

114 

10 8 

ML 4 

18.2 

223 

Total 

2,349 

00 

183 

232 

134 

. 370 

320 

.404 

390 

206 


Size of college dosses by college loads —Another measure of the teach- 
ing load of college teachers involves the' number of students in the 
classes they teach. Staff members in cooperating institutions were 1 
asked to report the average size of their classes in 1931-32 on the 
three levels junior college, senior college, and graduate school (items 
60 to 65, fig. 1, p. 151). The number of instructors reporting from 
each type of institution and the Qi median and Q*’of the^tributions 
of class sizes as reported for the three levels are given in table 35. 
Classes and the ranges of the middle 50 percent of the classes were 
larger on the junior college level than on the senior college level and 
larger on the senior college level than on the graduate level. The 
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median size of the classes was surprisingly similar among the different 

groups of institutions on the junior college level and verv varied on the 
graduate level. 


* ' 1 

Tabl* 36. Average rite of classes at different levels in colleges and universities 
given by members of teaching staffs, 1931-St 


as 


Type of tnstl tattoo 


SlAte university or land-fnnt col- 
lege. 


State womans oolkfe 

State teac h ers college or normal 
school 

Muntdpel i^Varalty wooil^e.'.'. I ; 

Munic i pa l teachers college 

MunJdpa) Junior college 

Denomination*] university or ool- 

Iwe 

Private nondenomlnational univer- 
sity or college 


Junk 

* 

r 

1 

Senior -college leva! 

Graduate level 

Total 

^num- 

ber 

In- 

volved 

Q. 

* 

Me- 

dian 

Q» 

Total 

num- 

ber 

In- 

volved 

Qi 

Me- 

dian 

Qi 

Total 

num- 

ber 

In- 

volved 

Q. 

Me- 

dian 

Q> 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

It 

11 

1* 

18 

2,536 

21 

26 

86 

2,707 

11 

17 

26 

s 

1,868 

4 

Q 

ii 

412 

19 

24 i 

80 

430 

11 

16 

23 

28 

2 

3 

1 1 

6 

3, 378 

21 

*7 

35 

2,573 

11 

17 

25 

r i46 

5 

10 

20 

87 

21 

26 

31 

1U 

16 

22 

28 

23 

14 

22 

27 

254 

575 

19 

21 

« 25 

25 

80 

80 

231 

16 

21 

26 

56 

10 

17 

Si 

86 

2,465 

16 

• 22 

80 

2,626 

8 

13 

20 

„ 252 

4. 

8 

18 

1.349 

18 

24 

81* 

1,614 

9 

15 

24 

. i 

516 

6 

13 

24 


SUMMARY 

‘ l 2 3 4 5 6 7 - The ^° tal <<8ervice Ioad " of college, instructors should be distin- 
guished from their “teaching load.” 

2. The median number of teaching hours per week wasTjiiite uniform . 

for all- types of institutions included in this study except that 
it was higher in the junior colleges. 

3. The median number of holds of teaching per week tended to 

decrease as the size of the institution increased. 

4. College teachers of subjects involving laboratory work taught 

approximately 3 or 4 hours more per week than teachers of 
nonlaboratory subjects. Heads of departments carried ap- 
proximately full-time teaching loads. 

5. Very few of the staff members of the cooperating institutions 

taught practice-school pupils except -in the two groups, State 
teachers oolleges and municipal teachers colleges. 

6. The State universities and land-grant colleges, the private non- 

denommational colleges and universities, and the municipal 
universities and colleges had the largest percentage of their 
faculties doing research and more hours spent at it per week 
than in the other groups. * 

7. The median total service load for college instructors was 43 or 

44 hours per week-divided roughly into thirds— one-third for 
' ^truction, one-third for preparation for instruction, and one- 

third for all qtjher institutional responsibilities including 
* research. J 
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8. Regularly delegated administrative ■ responsibilities, research and 

conferences, committee work, etc., each took on the average 
from 2 to 4 or more hours per week from faculty members. 

9. Larger percentages of the teachers with the heaviest service loads 

conducted research and also spent more time in research than 
did college teachers with lighter total service loads. 

10. There was little difference (about 1 hour per week) in the teaching 

load of the groups doing research and those not doing research. 

11. Faculty members in graduate schools and in larger] institutions 

gave more time to research than did those in undergraduate 
- , - schools and in the smaller institutions. 

12. The median sizes of classes on the junior college level of the 

cooperating institutions were larger than^, those on the senior 
college level which in turn were larger than those on the 
graduate level. Median class sizes on . the graduate level 
varied much more widely than in either of the undergraduate 
levels, y 


tf 
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Sabbatical leave* of absence . — The extent to -which sabbatical ab- 
sences were available to faculty members in eight groups* of institu- 
tions in 1931-32 is shown in table 36. The percentages in this table 
. , refer to the' number of staff members replying and not to the number 
of institut ions^ Thus a few large institutions in which sabbatical 
Absences were not granted would outweigh a large number of smaller 
institutions in which sabbatical absences were granted. 

Several interesting and unexpected things are shown in table 36. 
In the first place, the granting of sabbatical absences was apparently 
much less common than is usually supposed. Sabbatical absences 
were available to only about one-fifth of the instructors in the insti- 
tutions reporting. In the second place, most of the instructors took 
advantage of the sabbatical year if they had the opport uni ty, the 
exception to this generalization being the municipal universities and 
colleges, apd the municipal teachers colleges. In the third place, it' 
was evident that most of the staff members used the sabbatical ab- 
sence for professional advancement. Only an insignificant number 
used the time to teach in another institution. While the percentages 
in the body of table 36 appear small, it is because they are percentages 
of the total groups, most of whom did not have sabbatical leaves. The 
two ways of using the sabbatical absence which were most frequently 
Employed by faculty members in 1931-32 were for travel abroad and 
for studying for advanced degrees in the United States. 

Tablb 37 . — Book* and article* by member * of teaching staffs of coUoqu and uniter - 
' sities published since July I9t6 


Percent of faculty produdnf 


Type of institution 


Total 
num- 
ber lx>- 
rolrod 


Peroanl of faculty producing 
artiolaa 


a or aj4°re t {*2rr 


BUU tmlTtrtUy or Und-frant ooi- 

. kfa —v— 

Bute woman’s nnh i ^V .." 

BUtn Uachm oolfec* tod normal 

school 

State j unior 

Municipal unJrmlty 'or adim"”! 

Municipal taaobora ooUef* 

Municipal junior oolkfs 

Denominational unlroity or ool- 

PrlraU nondannm in^lonal uni ra- 
rity or oolkfa. 

Danominational junior on Hon 

Nootfonominationai- junior noliaro. . 


xm 


XW 84. 8 its 12 


*7 


*1 

Tt 


i to 


»o •i w w to t»j 


a 


74.6 16 4 66 




60 


V* 


Book* published . — The extent to which books and magazine articles 
were produced by the teaching staffs of higher educational institutions 
in the period between July 1926 and the academic year 1931-32 is 
shown in table 37. The number of instructors replying and the 

-k iJli i '< , ,'Vjpi" 
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percentage who during that period wrote no books, 1 book, 2 or 3 
boofa, 4 or 5 boolm, and more than 5 bookB are given for each of the 
V types of institutions. Similar date are also included fol 

the number of magazine articles published during the same period. 

It appears from table 37 that approximately one-fifth of the 
instructors m these institutions wrote books, the percentage varying 
from 33.5 in the municipal universities and. colleges to 5.5 in’ th<$ 
denominational junior colleges. The table also shows that the most 
typical number of books produced by the instructors who did write 
books during the 5-year period was 1. Otify in the three groups, the 
i>tate universities or land-grant college*/, the municipal universities 
.and colleges, and the private nondenominational universities or 
colleges were there any significant number of faculty members who 
produced 2 or 3 books during the 5-year period. 

Table 38 in which the.number of books published by members of 
the instructional staffs of cooperating colleges were distributed 
according to the college enrollment of the universities shows that’ 
veiy definite relationships existed between the sire of the institution 
the percentage of instructors who published books, and the numbed 
of books p«r instructor published. The percentage of instructors 
who during that penod published no books diminishes from 89 3 
percent in the smallest group (thoee institutions with fewer than 250 
students), to 54.9 percent in the institutions with 10,000 or more 
studente. The percentage of instructors writing 1 book or 2 or more 
books dunng that penod increased in a corresponding manner. 

TABL * nnCt im * P^tUige* of member, of inetruc - 

Iwnal sto fft in college* and umrcrntuse of rariov* «*«, J»si-3t 


CoU*f* •orotlmaot 



Tewm than M0. 
2S0-*» 

6 00-7W 
7JO-0W 
1.000-1. 
1.600-I.4W 

а, «XM,ow 

б, 000-*, m. 

10,000 and 


The distribution of the Humber of 
according to the geographic areas in T 
showed no significant variations among 



published by staff members 
k the colleges are located 
various areas. 
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Article* published between 19t6 and i£e academic yw^mi-St.— 
Table 37 indicates that approximately two- thirds of thestaff members 
of the institutions reporting did not .write any magazine articles 
during the 5-year period between 1926 and 1931732. The percentage 
of faculty members writing magazine ^articles varied from 50.9 percent 
in the State universities and land-grant colleges to 10 percent in the 

• nondenominational Junior colleges. The three groups in which the 
largest percentage of faculty members wrote magazine articles were • 
the same three groups in which most books were produced, namely 
the Sta ^universities fpid land-grant colleges, the municipal univer- 
sities and colleges, and the private nondenominational universities and 
colleges. Reference to column 9 in table 37 shows that most of the 
faculty members who did write magazine articles during the 5-year 
period did iwt write more than three articles. However, in' the 
three indtitutibhal groups which had the hugest percentage of faculty * 
members who wrote magazine articles, the significant percentages 

of staff members who wrote 20 or more articles in the 5-year period 
was distinctly larger than for other groups. 

The tabulations for the number of magazine articles written wh'en 
distributed according to the size of the institution and according to * 
geographic areas showed^resulta similar to those for hooks written. 

Relationship of research to educational productivity.— Table 39 shows 
the relationship between the percentage of instructors reporting some 
research activities in 1931-32 compared with the percentage writing 
bookrf 'and magazine articles during the period 1926-32. These 
comparisons are arranged according to the instructional departments 
in the higher educational institutions cooperating in the study. The 

• data in column 3— the percentage' of the instructors in each depart- • 
ment reporting research— showed that . the Ifighest percentages in 
1931-3? were in the fields of agriculture, psychology, biology, and 
economics; the lowest were in the fields of library science, homq 
economics, and physical education .* * Checking these retiwns with the 
data in columns 7 and 8 shows that the departments most productive 

• in writing books in the 5-year period following 1 926/were sociology, 
education, agriculture, psychology, and for magazine articles written 

■ during the same period, agriculture, psychology, biological science, 
sociology, philosophy, and education. .While these figures cannot be 
taken too seriously tfot individual departments they do indicate that * 
there was a direct relationship between the percentage of faculty 
“umbers in a department engaged in research and the number of 
books and magazine articles produced by the instructors in those 
departments.. 
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ErtncMtg, profantmal afintia— In (he attempt to wcui« . 
pteture of the professional activities outaide of regu/ar college work 
" *„ ' h , 8 ' J f ] ” < '“ b ! rs Participated in the S-yeaTperiod Mo™ 

of tw o h6C t 0 “ t,V ' UeS was prepared covering the usual ritn^ 
of these Professional rceponsibilities. (Tor list see items 68-69, t TT 

P- , ■) The answers to this list are reported in table 40 There aro 
obvious ( reasons why the percentages in table 40 vary for some Of the 

cxlmll! rr **, djfrereDt ^ institutions. For 

example, ip the percentage of municipal university colleeo end 

. teachers college faculty members serving as consultant! for dtTrchool 

CtTmemU at ! ^ than the 

f!™ of “'“‘‘‘re «f other types of institutions partioipLng to this 

d^ront,t!Lr , 0 r g the perc ’ enta e e of faculty toembeis in the 
W TkT! maUtu toons not participating in any of the activitiee 

■ andlend^ P® 1 ®™*®*® rengmg from 39.3 in the State universities 
. .. d_8 ™ I “ t “Uegee lo 58.3 percent in the municipal junior colleges 

‘^approximately half of the staff members oTttZ 

ImfiiLtsW d r P ^ P * to “ “ y of thos ® aotivi tieh considered 
indicative of professional gtowtl* and recognition. • 
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The tabulation.of participation in the extracurricular activities dis- 

5 ^ the C0Uege earoUment ahows that there was a 
Participation in these activities and the 
size of the institution the larger the institution, the larger .the per- 
centage of participation. miger o,ne per- 

SUMMARY 

'• ^ y , g t 0 t 0n Ti‘ 0f th6 ia8tr ' ,<: ‘ i0 ““ 1 “Wf member reporting 
of absence' k * d “ mstltutlons wh 'ch granted sabbatical loaves 

2. Of those who had leaves of absence in 1931-32 the large majority 
spent the year either in travel abroad or in work toward L X- 
maced degree in the United States. 

3 ' A ^ t ,i? n T fifth ,° f th<> ““motional staff-members wrote books and 
one third wrote magazine articles during the 5-year'period follow- 

. 4. Most of the educational productivity occurred in the State univeisi- 

• 1 ee . ‘ Uld .l rt d ' eTant ““T 8 ’ th . e muI1 i ci P a l universities and col- 
. tu 869 ’ a " d ?** P nv “ t f nondenominational universities and colleges 
5. The percentages of instructors who wrote books and magazine 
articles was greater in the larger institutions than in the smaller 
a number written per instructor was also greater. 

6 ' T f h9 '!|.I“ “ ^ relationship between the -percentage of the 

faculty engaged ip research and the number of books and maga- 

7 A^uTif “r ^r P f ed , duri “ 8 the 5 ’ ye&r P eriod following 192<h ' 
° «>o faulty members of higher educational institu- 

zztigssr m “ y ° f the extrac ° uege -*«- «— 

8. The extracollege activities most frequently listed by faculty mein- 
)""! were election to membership in national honorary pro - 
• fessional associations of their particular field of work and 
membership in national or State professional committees. 
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TEACHING STAFF OF PRACTICE - DEMON STRA- 

TION SCHOOLS 

v 

0 / ^ctice-denwriStration schools in teacher education — 
Teaching may D^doscribed as. both- a science and an art. A teacher’s 
professional equipment mu?fcinclude a knowledge of the things to be 
taught, a knowledge of the science of education and the methods of 
teaching, and proficiency in the art of teaching. There are, of course, 
other elements in a teacher’s professional equipment but these three 
are fundamental. In order to provide prospective teachers with the 
necessary minimum of teaching skills before they are graduated and 
certificated as teachers it is essential that they have opportunity to 
practice the required skills under careful supervision until they can 
demonstrate the- degree of teaching proficiency required of beginning 
teachers. Some form of practice or laboratory school is therefore a 
necessary part of the facilities of any institution educating teachers. 
Practice in the actual skills of teaching must obviously be had either 
during the preservice period of preparation or obtained during the 
teacher's first year of teaching. The second plan requires a degree of 
supervision of the young teacher which virtually amounts to conduct- 
ing a practice school for him after he is employed, otherwise he 
obtains his practice at the expense of the children he teaches and at' 
the risks of initial failure and the establishment of bad teaching habits. 

The study of curricula of institutions in which teachers are prepared 
showed that the most distinguishing element between institutions 
• which are primarily concerned with the education of teachers and 
those in which teacher education is only one .of several main functions 
is the adequacy of the facilities for practice and demonstration work. 
This difference was shown and emphasized in several other parts of 
the survey (vol. Ill, pts. IV and V; vol. IV; vol. V. pts. I, VII, and 
VIII). 

Because of -the very important place which the practice school holds 
in the education of teachers and because of the important relation 
which the staff of the practice school holds to the effectiveness of such 
schools it was decided to separate the practice school staff for special 
study in order to facilitate comparisons. This chapter shows the 
status of the practice-demonstration, teaching staff members for the 
year 1931-*32 on the various items in the inquiry (fig. 1 , p. 145) dis- 
tributed by the seven groups of institutions of senior college grade. 
The data are summarized in table 41. The same items are included 
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in this table as have 'been presented and discussed for instructional 
members m the college, and universities in the earfer Xp“™ 
of this pert Because the same distribution has been carried for all 

U " Pr "“" “ *»* “»le. Anyone 

interested in detailed comparisons with similar data for the college 

instruction ai staff may easily find them b, referring to preS 

tabl^ as indicated for the items in table 41 ., \ttention wil/be c«dW 

to a few of the most noteworthy items in this table. 


Ta BL£ 41- Personnel etudy of the teach^ staff of practice-demonetration echool, 


Field 

• 


v_ 

Percent by type of Institution 

State 
univer- 
sity or 
land- 
grant 
college 

State 

woman’: 

college 

Bute 
s teacher 
college 

Munici 
, pal teacl 
era col- 
lege 

Denomi 
, natlona 
univer- 
sity or 
college 

Private 
1- nonde- 
1 nomina- 
tions! 
univer- 
sity or 
college 

t 

■ Private 
teachers 
college 

1 

a 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

Marital Status 
T otal number responding 
Single 

211 

1 

j 00 

1.606 

00 

75 

\, 

it 

s 

Married 

Divoroed 

Widow— widower. . . 

64. 0 
317 
.2 
14 

1 78.6 

! 17.8 

3.3 

70.8 

110 

1.1 

4.2 

73.3 
21. 1 
1. 1 
4.6 

617 

36.0 

I 54.0 

: 41.8 

I~ 

(N.B.— Tables 7 and 8.) 
Aox 

Total number responding 
Qi 

1.3 

| 3.3 


211 

| 00 

1,588 

83 

75 

s 

1 122 

\ 30 

Median. 

9« ::::::::: 

(N.B.-Tabla «.) 

Department in WhtchIn^tbuc- 
tiok Is Given 

Total number responding 

A ri e i/wt 1 iMk 

31.3 
36 4 
410 

30. 6 
: 36. 2 

i 43.4 

30.6 

36.4 

44.2 

37.2 

43.2 
508 

30.3 
33. S 

40. n 

/-ML 9 
t 36 . 4 
M 412 

36.3 
30. 0 
460 

207 | 

00 

# 

1,672 

80 

74 | 

121 j 


Agriculture 

Art and drawing 

10 
1.6 
3.4 
10 
L 4 

1.1 

12 

.2 

14 
1.1 

. .7 

.2 
.1 
67.5 
62 
1.1 
.4 
3.7 

15 
1.0 

1.1 

.6 . 
i 





Biological science* 

Business and commerce 
Chemistry . 


1.4 
17 

* 4.0 

5.4 

1.4 
30. 1 
14.8 

2.6 

1.7 


Economics.. 



L 7 1, 


Education. 

47.6 1 
7.7 
.5 

68.0 

14 

12 



English 

gX"".':; 

76.4 

4.5 

13 

36 .3 I 
11.5 . 

- 

History— civics 

4.0 

HU 

1.4 

1.0 
10 

6.6 

6L 7 
1.1 

1.1 

1.1 




Home economics— household 

arts 

Industrial arts 
Languages: 

Classical 

Modern 

Library science 

1.1 

1.1 

17 

1.4 

5.4 
A0 

68 

4.1 
1.7 L 

4.1 . 
8.3 1 






i.6 

14 

6.6 

6.7 

3. 2 ‘ 
3.0 

13 

4.6 

16 L 

4.1 
5. 4 L 

6.8 . 
66 L 


Physics 

.6 

12 

1.1 

1.8 

.1 . 

1.1 . 

4.0 


Psychology 


i.4 I 

1.7 . 


Sjjdokwy , 



. 1 

.1 . 

1.0 

1.1 .. 

16 L 


Otbar 

• 6 


iT 

1.4 

1.4 L 

.8 L 


(N.B.— Table 4.) 
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Table 41. Personnel study of the teaching staff of practice-demonstration School. 

1931-32 — Continued 


Field 


1 


Sex 

Total number responding 

Men 

Women __ 

(N.B. —Tables 6 and 7.) 

Highest Level or Training 

# Total nuipber responding 


Less than high-echool gradu- 
ate 

' High -school graduate 

Less than 1 year of college. . 

1 year of oollege 

2 years of college 

3 years of college 

4 years of oollege 

1 year of graduate work 

2 years of graduate work 

3 or more years of graduate 

work 

(N.B/'-Table 10.) 

Source or Earned Bachelor's 

Degree 

Total number responding 


State university or land-grant 

oollege...' 

State woman's oollege 

State teachers oollege 

Municipal college or univer- 
sity , 

Municipal teachers college.. 
Denominational oollege or 

university ^ 

Private nondenominational 

oollege or university 

Private teachers college 

Foreign oollege or university. 

Other type 

(N.B.— Table 12.) 

Source or Earned Master's 

Degree 

Total number responding. 


State university or land-grant 

oollege 

State woman's oollege. 

8tate teachers college 

Municipal college or unlver 
alty 


Municipal teachers college... 
Denominational college or 

4 university. 

Private nondenominational 

college or university 

Private teachers college 

Foreign college or university. 

Other type 

+ (N.B.—^ritye 13.) 


Percent by type “of institution 


Bute 
univer- 
sity or 
* land- 
grant 
college 

State 

woman's 

college 

State 

teachers 

college 

Munici- 
pal teach 
ers col- 
lege 

Denomi- 
national 
univer- 
sity or 
college 

Private 
oonde- 
nomina- 
tional 
univer- 
sity or , 
college 

Private 

teachers 

oollege 

1 

3 

4 

1 

I 

7 

8 

211 

90 

1,505 

90 

76 

123 

« 

30 

37.0 

7.8 

10.7 

' 8.9 

50.7 

366 

10.0 

63.0 

92.2 

89,3 

t 

91. 1 

49.3 

63.4 

90.0 








210 

00 

1,504 

1 . ® 

75 

123 

29 




1.1 



3.4 



0.2 


' a 8 



.3 



.8 



1.1 

.8 

2.2 

2. 7 


1.4 


a 3 

6.6 


8 

A 0 

.5 

3.3 

6.2 

68 

4.0 

2.5 

U. ¥ 

69 

11.0 

34.4 

30.3 

24.7 

717 

13.8 

41.4 

42.4 

44.5 

43.1 

19.1 

25.3 

30.1 

27.6 

24.3 

15.6 

7.3 

12.4 

24.0 

24.4 

6.9 

10.6 

^ 1. 1 

3.5 

28.1 

21.3 

268 

69 

205 

84 

1,306 

66 

60 

114 

24 

64.4 

10.7 

23.5 

1.6 

2.0 

18.4 

8.3 

. 5 

38.1 

1.4 


1.4 



10.7 

1L 9 

34.1 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

16 7 

.5 

1.2 

l.fr 

31.8 


1.8 




.2 





11.2 

14.3 

9.9 

12.1 

68. 1 

12.3 

8.3 

9.7 

11.9 

19.3 

40.9 

10. 1 

50.0 

50.0 

2.0 

9.5 

■ a 1 

9.1 

13.1 

.9 

a 3 

. 5 





1.7 

8.4 

.5 

2.4 

1.7 



.9 

. 






> 

• 







140 

44 

712 

32 

46 

82 

9 

70.7 

29.6 

29.8 

9.4 

21.7 

9.8 



2.3 






2.2 

2.3 

5.8 


•2.2 




N 








2.8 

9.4 





2.3 

v4 

3. 1 




.7 


5.6 

* 25.0 

32.6 

1.2 


20.0 

>4.1 

34.0 

46’ 8 

21.7 

70.2 

66.7 

6.7 

28.5 

20.2 

6.3 

21.8 

6.8 

22.2 

.7 


.1 




11.1 

* ■ 


.7 
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Tabi*i 41 . — Personnel study of the 




Field 


8ou*c* or Earned Doctor s 

Degree 

ToUl number responding 

State university or land 

grant ooliege 

* Denominational college or 

uni vanity 

Private nondenominational 
university or college. . 
Private teachers college 

Other type 

(N.B.-fahle 14.) 

Dsorke 01 Dboeees Barnrd 
In Institution of Pusint 

EkffLOTUlNT 

Totsl number responding 

Percent with no such degree 

Number with such degrees. . i 
Bachelor's 
Master's 

Doctorate. 

Bachelor and master's. 

S achelor and doctorate... 

taster’s and doctorate 

Bachelor, master's, and doc- 
torate 

(N.B.— Table 15.) 

Exfbuncs 

a 

Total yean employed by present 
institution: 

Tota) number responding.... 


Qu 
Median. 


A 


N.B.— Table 15.) 

Total years’ experience on other 
ooliege or university staffs: 
Total number responding. 

Percent with no experience. . 
Number with experience 

Qi 

Median. 


(ft.B.— 1 


Table 17.) 

Total yean’ experience in ele- 
mentary school as teacher, prin- 
cipal, or supervisor: 

Total number responding.... 

JWnt with no taperianee. . 
Number with experience 

Median 


B.— Table 18.’)’ 
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Table 41 —Personnel study of the teaching staff of practice-demonstration school* 

* 1931-3S — 'Continuea 


Field 


Percent by type of institution 


Experience— Continued 

Total years’ experience in sec- 
ondary school as teacher, prln 
dpal, or supervisor: 1 
Total number responding... 


Number with experience.... 

Qi 

Median 




Table 10.) 

Total 4 years' experience as school 
superintendent or assistant 
superintendent: + 

Total number responding 


Number with experience.. 

Qi 

Median 


(fe.B.— 


Table an 


Grand total yeafs* educational 
experience: 

Total number responding... 


Qi. 

Median. 


• (N. B .—Table ai ) 

Salaries 
Year 1930-31: 

Total number responding. 


Median. 

0. 


Year 1931-31 Mat: 

Total number responding.... 

* Sidtai:::::::::::::::::: 

Q» 

(N.B.— Tables 23 and 25.) 

Teachino Load (Houta m 

Will) 

Total number responding 

Percent not teaching 

Number who teach 


^.bP 


Table 37.) 


State 
univer- 
sity or 
land- 
grant 
college 

State 

woman's 

college 

State 

teachers 

college 

Munici- 
pal teach- 
ers col- 
lege 


_Erivate 

Private 

teachers 

college 

Denomi- 
national 
‘univer- 
sity or 
college" 

nonde- 

univer- 
sity or 
college 

t 

S 

' 4 

$ 

• 

7 

$ • 

I 

[ * 
211 

% 

i 

* 20 

1.520 

*20 

% 75 

% 

124 

30 

23.7 

45 0 

1 3A8 

73.3 

53.3 

45.2 

86.7 

101 

. *9 

057 

24 

*35 

08 

4 

3.8 

4.0 

. 19 

10 

30 

3. 1 


0.8 

A 9 

4.9 

4.7 

7.T 

6.7 


10.0 

a 9 1 

15' 

10.0 

9. 8 

10.8 


211 

20 

1» 520 

w 

76 

124 
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Table 41. Personnel study of the teaching staff of practice-demonstration school , 

1931—3$ — Continued 


Field 


tim (Houm ru Win) 

UsidenUal college instn 
Donluboralorv, etc.: 
TgUHmmber responding. - 

Percent not Instructing. 

N umber. who give instrac 

Median,....!. _”!! 

(fe'.B.— tibhio')’” 


etc.: 

Total number responding... 

Percent not instructing. 
Number who give iostnic 

Median 

(fe'.B.— -j 


Percent by type of inrtituUon 


-Teble 30.) 


school i 


Percent not instructing. 


Qi 

Median. 

(fe.B-1 


-Teble SO.) 

Eitcnsloo lee ching : 

Total number responding: 

Percent not teaching 

Number who teach 

Median *11!!!” 


(fe-.B.- 


Table 30.) 

Preparation for instruction, pa- 
per work, etc.: 

Number reporting prepara- 
tion 


Qt 

Median. 




Teble 30.) 

Serve as college representative to 
public: 

„ ToOd number responding 

i 

Percent not i 


Percent not serving 

Number who make public 
contacts 1 . 

SediMi.ll!!!!!!!!!!!!!!; 

* (^.B.-Tabteao:) * 
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land- 
grant 
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State 
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college 
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era col- 
lege 
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college 

PrivaU 
nonde- 
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college 
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* * 
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4 

S 

6 

7 

8 
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f 

00 
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o/ P'^^miiulnHon facilMa.-Some very noticeable 
ifferencee among thetypes of institution* shown in table 3 and 41 
were in the ratios of the practice-school staff members to the total 
instructional-staff members in the different types of imitations A* 
summg that the same proportion of both groups answered, the pereent- 
. age the practice-school staff members were of the instructioMl staff 

differ I Mtent of Practice-school facili^oe provided bv the 

different type of msUtutious. One reservation would have to be made 
however, and that is that the groups of institutions other than the 
teachers colhps were not devoted exclusively or primarily to teacher 

we^r' ,T!° f th<Ue in9titutiom > « percent of the students 
t>eC 1 ? me Uiachet8 ' Even » dee allowance is made 
Wer ® SUU marked deferences among the typdaof institu- 
“ons. The percentage which the practice-school staffs were of the 

' m9trUCti0Dal “ «<* ‘ype of institution in 

193 1 32 was: State universities and land-grant colleges 5.9, State 

' teaChe,S Dlunic *Pal teachers 

colleges 26.6, denudational universities dr colleges 3.1, private non- 

^c^uon^nmvaraiti,,- °r coUeges.6,9, and private teachere 
colleges 37. pbVioudy the percentages for the types of institutions 
not teachers colleges were very much smaller than forthethree groups 
of teachem/colleges even if allowance is made for the proportion of 
students not going into teaching and for the fact that many of the 
colleges and ymvpreitiee made provision for practice teaching in coop- 

schools 8Ch °°^ 1111(1 ^ DOt incIude ^PorU frodi the teachers in those 

and marital status of practice-school Comparisons of * 

the median age of the practice-school teachers with those of the college 
an university instructional groups as given in table 6 show that the 
practice-school staffs were consistency a younger group than the col- 
lege instructors. Much higher percentages of the practice school 
staffs in <dl cases were women than was true for the college instruc- 
tional staffs of the same types of institution. Computations from the 
percentage^ m tables 6 and 7 show that larger percentages of the prac- 
tic^school staffs .were unmarried than of the college instructional 

Highest level oj education. —The data in table 10 show vert convinc- 
ingly that the practicfe-school instructors in 1931-32 had had less edu- 
cational preparation than the college instructional staff members. 
This was especially true for the percentages with 2 or more yeare of 
gra uate work, wlpch ranged from 46.5 percent to 76.8 percent fo< 
the college instructional staff members, but from 10.8 percent to 51 2t 
percent for the practice-school instructors. The laiger percentage 
with 4 years of college work or less is further evidence that the staff 
membeis of the practice schools had had less educational preparation 
than the college faculty members. 
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Source of earned degree*>^tp comparing the source of the earned 
bachelor's degree held by the practice school Btaff members with the 
source of the same degree for the college 'instructional staff members 
the proportions received from the different types of institutions were 
similar with one pronounced difference, namely, that there was a 
decidedly stronger tendency for the practice school staff members to 
hold their first degrees from institutions of the same type as the ones 
in which they were /then teaching than Was true for the college' 
instructors. The importance of this fact is increased by the conditions 
which existed in these institutions with respect to the percentagB of 
the staff members who received their bachelor’s degree from the 
institution in which they were teaching in J931-32. In every gfoup 
except the municipal teachers college larger percentages of the practice 
school faculty than of the college faculty received their first degree 
from the institution in which they were then teaching. It therefore 
seems that there was more professional inbreeding in the practice 
school faculties than in the college and university faculties. 

The types of institutions from which the majority of the practice 
school staff members earned their master's and doctor's degrees were 
the State universities and land-grant colleges and the private non- 
denominational colleges and universities. One element in which the 
practice school staff differed from the college staff was in the larger 
percentage 6f master's and doctor's degrees granted by the private 
teachers college group to the practice school instructors. This 
might be interpreted, to indicate more emphasis upon preparation of a 
distinctly professional nature for the practice school instructors t.hAn 
for the college teachers. 

Teaching experience of practice school staff members— Instructional 
staff members of practice schools in 1931-32 had 'taught in the institu- 
tions in which they were then employed fewer years t.hAn bad the • 
college staff members. There was a difference of 1 or 2 years in the . 
medians lor the 2 groups. A decidedly larger percentage of practice 
, school teachers than of college teachers bad had no teaching experience 
in another institution of higher education and of those* who had had, 
the median length of the experience was uniformly less by approxi- 
mately a year, than for the instructional staffs of the colleges or uni- 
versities. This is another indication that the staff members of the * 
practice schools were more institutionally provincial were the 
college instructional staffs. 

The situation was different in the matte* of tfiching experience in 
the elementary schools. Not' only had a larger percentage of the 
practice school staff memberehad experience in tho elementary schools 
but the median length of experience was foj most of the groups 2 or 3 
years longer than for the college teachers, hi the matter of famphing 
experience in secondary schools the reverse of the foregoing situation 
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prevailed for all groups except the State university And I j 
eoUege. and lie private nondenominational coU™,.^ 

^eT^r^rd": “v? that 

,b h t d h ncy t to recniit cou *° r^ruTh t 

schools than from the elementary schools ^ tbe 

slqfhJyTwTfV^ 

fsrulUea. The mediana and quartilee bdiTi ^h” W th ® C ° Uege 
practice schools were staffed by eWnW^Lvi ^ th ® 

quartile was nearly 8 yearn for most of the g^iT “““ ° 

showed insignificant mduSt Z m” 3 ‘ “* »*«-* 

except for the private nondenorlali„n“ ™ZT "Z ' m m '~ 32 
group. Salary reduction« In h;„k. j . couege and university 

become widespread until aftaf the sc^T vITi 93 ! 5?* if" 1 T 
denominational and fhA nnra^ ^ 1931 32 but the 

•bem. Comparisons ^of * T'”“ 

practice schools . and those paid collet . tr ,acult y members of 

tables 23, 25, and 41 Z£u 2,Th m6 ' nl *''' 9 ’ “ •>»*» m 

ranging from *400 or *500 to more tb<^ T*'® 0 di ? en!aa * 

with the exception of the municipal tJchtZ On “’' ‘‘"‘l gTOUpa 
group the practice school t*»rh„rv JL • j , re coUe & es * In that 

milage titttltSlu ^ “ «"* “ the 

on the same city aaTary scheduler- With fh° UP9 were “ “oat eases 
groups, State-univeraitiee amf]an!tV,nf u* eic ® ptlon of fhe three 
colleges and pHvam tn^lT^Xm"^ *“*” 
the teachers in th. practice schools, aaVdgS 2V iT^T® 9 ' 
received, ranked lower than the <ilWe JSf “«ban sal^ea 
rank of “instructors ” in oil * ^ 8taff members holdmg the 

colleges, they ranked lower ^°iZ' ^ T^P 91 teachers 
the assistant profeaTm * b ““ ° f n,ed “» than 

In five of tioL^etTtud hk/l ~ 

per week was from Sto in hr, 1 6 ®f^ ual teft ching load in hours 

lice school than for the colli™ i “ th " Prac * 
lor by leas time devoted tn ^ , compensated 

that theTtal time swnt o» wei m8t, ^ tl ™ 9 l responsibilities so 

was 4o. more and for several of ifir^ 110118 mstitutional aetivities 
total time spent hv tk*» mV , groups was even less than the 

mgular matruction in the colligre and nnivemiulsfor al^tT hoi® 
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per week; about one-fourth of them taught laboratory, studio, 
shop, -or 'gymnasium courses for from 8 to 10 hours per week; motet 
of them taught in the practice schools (denominational colleges and 
universities and private nondenomination&l colleges and universities 
were exceptions); less than a tenth taught extension classes and 
for 4 or fewer hours per week; they spent approximately 12 hours 
per week in 'preparation for instructional work; about one-eighth 
served as representatives of their institutions for a mediah, of 3 
hours per week; about one-fifth &pent a median of ,4 hours pei week 
in regularly • delegated administrative duties; about one-fourth 
averaged l>etween 3 and 4 hpurs per week in research; and mbre 
than half gave about 4 hours ^er week to conferences, committee 
work and other institutional responsibilities. ’ 

Books and magazine articles publutfud by practice school slojf mem- 
bers. — In all groupsof institutions a smaller percentage of the practice- 
school faculty members published books in the 5-year period following 
1920 than was true for the college and university instructional staffs 
and those who did publish bool^s wrote fewer. There w‘ere only von* 
small percentages of the practice-school faculty members who wrote 
more than one book in that period.* 

' The same relationship held with respect to the qragazine ai^icles 
published during the same 5-vear period. 

a 

SUMMARY . | 

1. Facilities for practice in teaching and for demonstration of teaching 

techniques are considered necessary in all prdresaional schools for 
tethers and^were the elements in which the greatest differences 
were found between the institutions devoted primarily to the 
preparation of teachers and other higher educational institutions. 

2. The State teachers colleges and normal schools, the municipal 

teachers colleges and the private teachers colleges all gave in ore 
emphasis to practice and demonstration schools, as yadicated by 
. the ratio of the practice-school staff to the college or university 
staff, than did the other types of colleges and universities. 

3. The staff members of the practice schools in 1931-32 were slightly 

younger, more of them were women and fewer of them were 
. married than was found for the college staff meihhers. 

4. The staff members of the practice schools had less formal education 
* than the staff members of colleges and universities. There were 

r more of thepa with only 4 years of oollege work or lees and fewer 
of them with 2 or more years of graduate work. Probably an 
average of more than a year’s difference existed between .the two 
groups in the total amount of education. - 
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5. Pr^tic^hooleuffm^mlK.mwer^muchn.orefr^uentlvm.dn.,^' 
of the same type of school and also of .he saj sch«l^ whS 
they wero teac hing in iqqi 09 l ® ^tuch 

members. , 32 tha ° Were the <»“*• 'acuity 

». Faculty members of practice schools )n»rt in** * . - 

^d^nive^t!^ thP lD8tniCUOnal ' 8 J dr n ? embew ° f tho coUe^l 

■ -^ n p ^r; h j to b ^ p zt 8cho °! 8 wore a**-* • 
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CHAPTER VIII 

^ RECOMMENDATIONS 

In making recommendations for improving the professional prepara- 
tion and the quality of the work of staff members in institutions in 
which teachers are educated the ‘following reservations should be 
kept" constantly in mind. The first reservation is that degrees held, 
experience, hours taught, salary received, and such quantitative 1 
items' are at best merely general indices of the value and quality of 
the work done by college teachers. Ttiey kre in no sense ends in 
themselves and everyone will admit that certain college teachers 
with little formal education, with little experience in college teaching, 
with a very heavy teaching load, with low salaries, and with no books 
written during the 5 years just past are nevertheless doing excellent 
work as college teachers and rendering valuable service in the educa- 
tion of the prospective teachers for the elementary or 1 secondary 
schools who are in their classes. Even though this is so, most people 
would also admit that such teachers are good teachers in spite of 
these conditions rather than because of them. 

The second reservation is that' the variations were much greater 
within individual institutions and among institutions in the same 
gtoup than they- were among different groups of institutions. For 
that reason most of the . suggested recommendations are of „ greater 
t value to those in charge of institutions than to organizations concerned 
with the problems of one or more of the groups of institutions. 

The third reservation is .that teachers are being educated in the 
majority of the institutions of each of the groups studied even though 
many of the institutions do not consider the education of teachers as 
among their principal functions. However, since these institutions 
accept prospective teachers as students and expect them to receive 
certificates as teachers upon graduation, they should be judged by 
the same standards, so far as their teacher-education courses are 
concerned, as are those institutions whose principal function is the 
professional preparation of to chers. . , ■ _ 

The following recommendations are made with the preceding 
reservations in mind; . 

L The professional nature of the instruction given to prospective 
teachers depends not only uponMhe education and experience 
~ of the college teachers but also upon the attitude of the college 
teachers toward teaching and teachers. For this reason 
212 
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instructional-staff members of institutions in which teachers 
are prepared should possess a high degree of contagious en- 
thusiasm for teaching and A sincere interest in the students as 
prospective teachers in the public schools, 

2. The master’s degree or its equivalent should be considered the 
minimum requirement^ the preparation of staff members of 
‘ all higher educational institutions in which teachers are 
prepared. This standard should bo enforced primarily uW 
all new appointments but it should not be accepted as‘a sub? 
stitute for teaching ability particularly for those college 
teachers who are to ^ teach prospective teachers. Increased 
emphasis should be placed' upon the possession of the doctor’s 

. degree or its equivalent for new permanent appointments. 

In enforcing such a recommendation as this one on* the 
- amount of education it is only reasonable that provision should 
▼ be made for a number of exceptions in-order to provide for 
those expenenced tjachers or specialists who are eminently 
qualified and , skilled as teachers but who -do not have tho * 
required degrees. ■ * ^ 

3. Laboratory school facilities should be prodded in all institutions 
preparmg teachers. These facilities sh\ld be adequate to 
provide for observation, demonstration teaching, practice 
, teaching, .and, if possible, for some experimentation Pro- 
ficiency in teaching should be the final test of a prospective 
teacher’s nght to graduate and the work of the laboratory 
school should also be the final test of the institution's ability 
to educate teachers. For this reason every staff mernbeV 
whose courses are required of prospective teachers should have 
an interest in and some responsibility for the work of the 
training school if to no greater extent than a partial responsi- 
bility for the supervision of his own students when they are 
teaching his subject in any of the grades. 

4. Instructors of prospective teachers who have not had any teaching 

experience or at least not any recent teaching experience in 
the public schools should be expected to compensate for that 
lack by frequftnt contacts with the kinds of teaching situations 
far which they are preparing students. 

5. The improvement of instruction in institutions preparing teachers 

should come as a result of encouragement to conduct studies 
oigamze syllabi, visit other teachers and other schools, and t™ 
“different types* of class organization and presentation, rather 
.than through inspectional supervision from administrative 
officers or heads df departments. Staff members should be 
provided with th^hecessary clerical help for such occasional 
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studies and experiments. Studies of this kind' and other 
research activities of the teaching staff members should be 
recognized as part of the total service load especially when the 
investigations are concerned with the improvement of the 
teaching process. In graduate divisions, research by faculty 
members which is directly related to research activities of 
students should be scheduled as a regular part of the teaching 
load. On the basis of the findings of this Survey it is recom- 
mended that research of the more technical kind should be 
concentrated in the larger institutions where there are enough 
students, library and laboratory facilities, and faculty special- 
ists to reduce the cost and furnish the necessary stimulation 
and supervision. 

6. Because of the significant increase in the educational preparation 

of staff members as the size of the institution increases, com- 
prehensive progratns <j>f -teacher education should not be 
ent&uraged or accredited in very small institutions (especially 
those with fewer than 250 students) unless such schools are 
unusually well supported. Exceptions to this recommendation 
should be made for those small institutions which concentrate 
upon the education of teachers for one or two related types of 
positions for which the faculty members are adequately 
equipped to prepare teachers. 

7. ^e^octe from staff members upon the*diumber of students taught 

by them indicated that many very small classes should be 
„ eliminated or offered less frequently in order to increase the 
student load per -teacher. This" was particularly true for the 
graduate classes in the smaller institutions.' / 

8. Cfitic teachers and supervisors in the training and demonstrA 

tion' schools shou^.meet quantitative standards. of prepara*- 
tion equal to those set for other members of the faculty who 
work with prospective teachers. The practice school staff 
members in addition to meeting the quantitative educational 
qualifications should' be experienced “master teachers” in the 
subjects or gradep taught, and should be capable of.demon- 
strating various types of teaching for those subjects or grades 
with a skill which will set high standards of teaching for the 
prospective teachers tfho observe them. 

9. Much more genejpl and adequate provisions should be made for 

the retirement of college and university teachdts. - 

10. Higher educational institutions educating teachersan the United 
States should make more and better provisions for insuring 
continued professional development of instructional staff 
members during service. Some of the wayp in which- this 
' end may be accomplished are: 
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(а) More general use of sabbatical absence^ for study, 

travel, special research, or writing. 

(б) Payment of expenses to meetings of national and special 

associations in which individual instructors are 
- interested. 1 

(c) Encouragement to publish books and magazine articles 

in the fields in which instructors j|fe working 

(d) Small subsidies in money, in clerical help, or in freedom 

from -teaching responsibilities to aid in conducting 
research or special instructional experiments. ' 

(e) Designation of faculty members a$ institutional repre- 

sentatives at meetings in which they are prepared to 
• . ’ participate. , 

(f) Occasional visits by individual instructors to one or ' 

more other institutions to observe ways in which 
certain instructional matters are handled in those 
institutions. 

11. If public-school teachers are to be expected to assume places of , 
^ leadership in the communities in which they teach it is reason- 
able to expect the college teachers of these public-school 
teachers to be leaders not only in their fields of academic 
specialization but also in the civic and social life of the com- 
munities in which the colleges are located. 

As was remarked at the close of part I cA this volume these recom- 
mendations were suggested by one or more of the survey findings and ' 
have resulted from fiumerous discussions among the survey staff and 
from one or more presentations to the board of consultants.- They 
are subipitted not as a program ”but rather as the elements from*which 1 
progtams can be made for the improvement of the professional prepa- 
ration and service of faculty members of institutions in which teachers 
are educated with the expectation that the ultimate result will be / 

better-prepared teachers and better teaching in the public schools of 
„ the United States. . ' 
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Table V . — Highest level of training of elementary teacher § in cilice of 10J900 to 99,999 population , 1930-31 
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Tablb VIII . — Higheet level of training of tenior high school teachers, 1930-3 1 
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V ' 

Tabls XII. Fields for which ruroi school teachers received JtyMt training, 


State 


Alabama. . 

Ariiona 

Arkansas. . 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut. 

* Delaware 

Florida 

fiSS*:::::: 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 




Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 


Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 
Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island... 
Booth Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 


Texas 

Utah.f. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

« Wyoming 

Total.... 


Number 

involved 


1,047 

132 

631 

066 

029 

209 

50 

130 

176 

163 

4.845 
1, 182 
5,119 
3.154 
1.253 

403 

630 

520 

160 

2.708 

X 891 
203 
648 
1,114 
2,966 

135 

209 

339 

219 

4,101 

009 

2.748 

1,810 

1,271 

963 

X 887 
41 
165 
1.798 
1.084 

1,066 

09 

461 

1,377 

908 

29 
X 567 
604 

01,407 


Rural 

school 


29 3 

29.6 

66.4 

53.0 

36.2 

27.2 
59 3 

47.7 
55. 

35.0 

65.3 
5X3 
81 3 
713 

74.5 

25.1 

54.8 

66.4 

28.8 

64.5 

812 

517 

08.0 

413 

76.1 

45.9 
48. 0 

41.6 
562 
68. 6 

35.4 
66.0 

49.7 
6X9 

40.0 

41.1 

46.4 

46.1 

79.1 

66. 7 

41.2 
1X0 
77.0 

34.6 

29.2 

58.6 
8917 

71.2 

613 


Kinder- 

garten- 

primary 


11 1 
119 
117 
9.8 
16 9 

77 
14 
11 1 
9.7 
119 

59 

10.1 

4.6 

55 

7.4 

21.8 
113 
15 7 
253 
58 

51 

15 3 
50 

16 6 

7.5 

11.9 

118 

119 

14.6 

58 

213 

11.0 

7.2 
10.0 
19.8 

15 5 

7.3 

16 4 
15 
7.2 

15 5 

20.3 

4.4 

19.4 

16 8 

15 

14 

61 

9.0 


Inter- 

mediate 


31 3 

27.3 
59 

17.3 
218 

29.4 
218 

19.3 
'14.8 

27.0 

11.5 
25 1 

7.1 

10.7 
6.9 

29 1 
17. 1 

17.5 
311 
116 

7.2 

14.8 

9.0 
218 

9.0 

20.8 

24.5 
366 

15 1 

14.4 

210 
11 1 
215 
116 

24.0 

316 

34.2 

21.2 

9.3 

9.0 

217 

31.9 

16 2 

17.4 
260 

69 
18 
1L 9 

14.7 


Upper 

*Wm*n 

tary 

Junior 
* high 

Senior 

high 

Junior 

college 

Other 

• 

7 

8 

t 

19 

57 

15 8 

1.4 

63 

6 1 

9. 1 

9.8 

9. 1 


12 

58 

4.1 

1 1 


11.7 

17 

16 


0 

53 

9.4 

7.5 

.1 

l! 8 

118 

1.5 

.3 


.3 

5 7 

14 

14 


119 

18 

1.5 


- 

14.8 

• 1.7 

14 

.5 


9.2 

113 

16 


__ 

5 1 

17 

4.8 

.2 

.5 

9.2 

9 

14 



16 

l.J 

17 

.2 

.4 

15 

14 

14 


. 2 

7.4 

1 1 

1.4 

.2 

.1 

15 7 

1.2 

62 

.2 

, 

9.8 

14 

L9 

.2 

* 5 

9.4 

.8 

.8 

.2 

. 2 

52 

1.8 

.6 


L 2 

5 7 

62 

16 

.1 

.5 

18 

1.4 

.2 


i 

69 

14 

55 

L 4 

1.0 

6 3 

13 

57 

. 1 

. 6 

10 3 

4.6 

1 1 


\ 3 

19 

1.9 

12 

.1 

.3 

11.1 

4.4 

59 



53 

56 

1.5 

.3 


7.3 


.6 



57 

16 

18 



4.8 

< 4.5 

L 7 


.2 

16 1 

1.8 

‘ 1.8 

.3 

, j 

7.2 

13 

L0 

. 1 

’3 

118 

18 

’ 4.6 

.2 

.3 

64 

18 

18 

.2 

.3 

16 0 

52 

.6 


*4 

4.6 

19 

11 


2 

4.9 

14 

14 


2 4 

7.3 

4.2 

4.2 

.6 

15 

13 

10 

.2 

. j 

113 

1.7 

19 

. 1 


64 

61 

57 

.2 

.2 

2L8 

16 0 

1.6 

1.5 


16 

12 

1.6 


.4 

266 

4.4 

14 

• .3 


19.2 

57 

1.0 


:! 

16 8 

69 

16) . 

0 

- *° 

.7 

1.0 

.1 

.3 

5 4 

12 

18 . 


.4 

67 

13 

16 

.1 

.3 


/ 
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Tablb xm. Fields for which intermediate teachers in cities 10 000 to 99 900 
popylatton i^ceieed most training, 1930-91 ' 


f State ^ 

i 

Numbe 

involve* 

r Rural 
d school 

Kinder 

garten- 

prtmar] 

Inter* 
, medial* 

Uppei 
. elemer 
tary 

[ Junioi 
high 

r Sank* 
high 

r JunJot 
collegi 

[ Other 

1 

* 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

t 

16 

Alabama 

134 


32 

7.5 

1 ft 

762 

662 






Arliona 

133 

UL 7 

15 

67 

2 0 


0. 7 

Arkansas 

S3 

877 


0.7 

16 6 

11 3 

67 


California 


A 0 

82. 4 
767 
70.0 

863 

2 5 

25 

17 


Colorado 

100 

. 4 

4. 8 
8.0 

0.5 

9.3 

86 

6 5 


.7 

Connecticut 

761 



5. 0 

7. 0 


1.0 

Delaware 

IMnrt/f* 

. 4 

8.6 

1.0 

.1 


1 1 

Georgia. 

182 

172 





14 

87 



Idaho..' 

16 

. 0 

& 7 
18.8 

77. 3 

20 

4. 1 

5.8 


1 « 


a a 

56 3 


6 2 

125 


* I . u 

Illinois 

1 OAR 


5.7 

A3 

72.3 




1 

Indiana ’ 

610 

. 3 

82 

„ 5.3 

7. 2 

.1 

fl Q 

Iowa 

488 

270 

244 

. 8 

70. 3 

7.3 

2 1 

5. 2 

1 - • ' 

Kansas 

. A 

8 4 
7.8 

a e 

75. 8 

6 2 

4.9 

*11 


. 4 

Kentucky 

.4 

68. 6 

6 1 

66 

11.0 




3. 3 

77. 5 

67 

27 

82 

.8 

1 • 4 

Louisiana 

142 

MO 


10 

7.2 

n si 

76 1 

12 



Maine 


2 5 

9 1 

.8 

1 A 

Maryland. 

104 
1. 507 

1. 7 

80.8 

9.2 

.4 

1.2 

1. % 

Massachusetts 

A 

F. 6 

86 5 

1.9 





M ichigan 

*768 

. A 
.1 

& 2 

79 6 

7.0 

17 

.3 




0. 3 

72.0 

81 

60 

12 


. 4 

Minnesota 

192 


16 1 
7.0 


80 




M isissippi 

85 

356 

130 

124 


71. 4 
60.5 

1.6 

.5 


1.5 

Missouri 

• 

7.0 

60 

16 6 


Montana 

. S 

0. 2 
13.7 
116 

67 6 

61 

67 

10. 1 

.5 


Nebraska. 

. 7 

72 7 

66 4 

7« 

20 

1.4 


. 0 

. 7 

Nevada t 

utv H afnr^hiri* 


64 

2 2 

64 



16 



81. 3 


12 5 

1.7 




HOW □AIUpBQlPB. _ 

New Jersey 

116 

1*807 

43 

1.633 

288 

40 

.3 

62 

864 

61 

6 2 
26 



New Mexico... 
New York. 

5. 0 
0.3 

83.6 
76 7 

7.4 

, LI 

21 

110 

1.0 

.1 

.5 

North Carolina. 

.4 

% 

5.8 

76 8 

68 

7.8 

• i 

.4 

North Dakota ... 

• 3 

16 1 
16 0 

723 

70.0 

3.8 

15 

80 


1.0 

Ohio 

1. 214 
132 

A 

12 5 

25 



Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

• 2 

7. 1 
63 
113 

76 7 
76 1 

67 

7.5 

20 

60 

.3 


01 


6 1 

6 3 


_ 7 

Pennsylvania 


726 

6 5 

66 

1.0 



2.012 

151 

146 


13.7 

76 8 






„ Rhode Island 

. 0 
M 

61 

10 

24 

.1 

* 

South Carolina 

. 0 

10. 6 
in n 

828 
76 4 

10 

20 . 

. u 

South Dakota 

60 


IU. v 
11.6 
16 0 

27 

18 

6.5 . 

.7 


Tennessee 

60 


80. 0 
63.3 

67 . 


1. 7 J . 



Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 



60 

10.0 

11.7 . 



620 
16 . 
AO 

.3 

68 

13.3 

60.0 

860 . 

3.2 

68 

12 3 
6 7 

.3 

.4 

Virginia ~ 

228 


2.8 
1 r q 

860 

121 

17 . 




Washington j c. 

246 

L 2 

16. 8 
12. 2 

667 
67 . 1 

7.0 

20 

66 . 


.9 

W«t Virginia 

18 1 

14 

1.6 . 


’ 4 

158 


63 


63 



f 1 


Wisconsin- _ 

407 

40 

n 

77. 3 

no 
n s 

14 

67 . 



Wyoming 

. o 

6 1 
12 5 

125 

3.4 

20 . 


. 4 

— 



25 

16 0 

25 



TotaL 



18,487 

.4 

6 1 

76 8 

66 

14 

12 

.1 

.4 
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Tablb XW.—fidde for which uppjer elementary leachcrt in villages less than t 600 
population received most training, 1930-31 

’ <N * 


SLate 

' N umbei 
involvec 

r Rural 
school 

Kinder- 

ganeo- 

primmry 

Inter- 
, mediate 

Cpp» 

eiemen 

tary 

Junior 
~ high 

Senior 

high 

Junior 

ooliege 

Other 

1 

1 

t 

4 

i 4 

• 

7 

8 

• 

It 

Alabama . . . 

**> 

as 

19 

A ft 

29 

1.9 

> 

as 

ft Q 

615 
41 2 

19 8 
216 

10 

215 

87 



1 

Aritona. 

51 

0 3 

Afkujtas 

111 

407 

119 

3. v 
8.0 
7.4 

A 7 



California 

1 O 

14 

4.2 

. 9 
20 
1.0 

57. 7 
59 5 

Aft 1 

18 1 
115 
383 

9.9 


9 

Colorado 

9. 8 

.7 

7 

, 

o. / 

4Z 1 

12 6 

.8 

1.7 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

120 

20 


13 
1 0 

18. 3 

683 

Ml A 

9 3 
210 
119 
117 
3L9 

.8 
18 0 
18 9 
18 0 
83 


Florida 

Oeorgia 

101 

liO 

63 

10 

9 

1.9 

izo 

a o 

OU. u 

515 

627 

429 


k 

9 

Idaho .. . 

11 

2 1 

ft 2 
12 7 

27 

1.8 

Illinois. 

W 

£ 

291 

Ifli 

11 

17 

15 

15 

A 

.i a 


120 

80 

115 

*9.9 

80 

i 


Indiana 

Iowa 

. a 

.5 

1.6 

14 

•1 A 

6.7 

67. 9 

76 7 
61 5 
510 
620 


1.4 

2 

Kansas 

7 . 6 

8 2 


% l. 1 

Kentucky 

7. 2 

6.0 

24 1 

88 





* i 

3. 3 

HI 

9.7 

.5 


Louisiana.. . 

380 

161 

195 

7 

29 

l ft 

1 ft A 

615 
70 9 
71.8 
61.1 
515 

1.5 

111 



Maine 

1 1 

la 4 

113 

2 

. 7 

Maryland 

6.2 

i. a 
1 1 

8 8 

1.9 

.6 

.6 

Mnnnnrhn— tti 

4 A 

1 2 
11.4 
80 

8 1 

1 6 



Michigan 

323 

1. 9 
11 

l 4 
12 

18 3 

19 


4 


21.1 

9 9 


1.2 

Minnesota. 

426 

101 

290 

13 

1 4 

I A 

621 
585 
57 9 
68 9 

25.2 

1.9 


Mississippi 

1 . ft 

29 
10 
^ 1 

a V 
29 
7 9 
11 


.2 

Mtaaoon^. 

1 A 

18 9 

17.9 

9 


Montana 

97 

I- V 
20 

11 4 
227 

11 1 

12 

3 

1.4 

nteoraaca.. 
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1 3 

13 

87 

587 

211 

9. 1 


.8 

Nevada, 

fe 

18 
A A 


11.6 
115 
18 5 
88 
89 

580 
58 1 



18 

New Hampshire. 

(Q 

* 24 
23 

7. 7 

19 6 

21 1 
24 


New Jersey 

CM 

477 

a. u 

ft 1 



New Mexico 

71 

Zh 1 

6.9 

4.2 

69.6 

82 

16 


1.7 

New York 

* ii 

AIM 

1. 3 
1.3 

•57.6 

587 

124 

117 

LI 



229 

1 5 

.2 

.3 

North Carolina. . 

539 

229 

617 

197 

181 

• 7 
o 

1 A 

16 
11 A 

69 6 

67 7 

687 

14 

111 

18 0 

. 


North Dakota 

i. 0 

A 

4 

.7 

Ohio 

16 

10 

*18 

• a 

11. ft 

7.3 

86 

83 

4. 8 


1.2 

Oklahoma. 

. 5 
L 0 

4 4 

12 0 

7.8 


. 1 

Oregon 

61. 5 
• 59 2 

112 

21.6 

18 7 

.5 

.5 


ft. 1 

22 



Pennsylvania.... 

1.049 

44 

4.9 

ft 4 

18 6 
18 1 

H 1 
59. 1 

17.4 

11.3 

1 1 
88 



Rhode Island 

a. ft 

4.5 

2 

.3 

22 

owilo v qj ounfl . 

South Dakota. . . 

77 

114 

7.0 

12 

1.3 

1.7 

23 

11.7 
8 1 
7.8 

617 

588 

10 3 

11.7 

13 

Tennessee 


229 

15 





61 6 

84 

12 7 

1.0 


Texas 

483 

120 

1.2 

25 

iao 

L3 

1.2 

1 4 

8 1 
83 
19 

517 

625 

12 5 

21.5 



Utah 

1. ft 

26 

26 

16 

16 

.6 


Vermont. . . 

7* 

280 

12 



Virginia 

/O 

Mt 

79.0 

19 




Washington. . 

aoo 

327 

4.7 
9 2 

614 

615 

12 2 

115 

3 



19.0 

2 1 

4 . 


West Vtntlni*. 

WWv^.lr, 

4 



210 

710 . 





n 00005111 

Wyoming.. 

198 

75 

112 

11 

.5 

1.3 

10 

9.2 

50.1 

112 

80 


1.0 

* ' r 

58 1 

17.3 

18 7 . 



Total ,®. 

11,670 

13 

20 

89 

61.7 

118 

85 

.1 

.5 
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Table XIX . — A picture of demand for and supply of elementary school teachers in cities of from 10,000 to "99,999 population in the United 
' v Stales, 1930-31 — Continued 
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Table XXII . — Salaries of junior high school teachers, 1930-31 
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